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1. RESEARCa LEADS nr AKTHRWOtOCrr 
IN rUTDIA.« 

Bt 


F. Mitju, rs-D., 

Bewaroh leads IVoiS lodift wbioh ea« tfte aarttog 
of liflgc^isCio dwaiflAtion of msnktnd with to 
Soeiety of Beagel sboaid be tery inaTiy. 
Fbter SohmidVa, Ste& KoaowV, Mid Grferaoa'a we^ 
bfta ahovti hoi? mooh more ooold be done evet 
now end ^e Ai»tro*A‘aiatie or Fre'DresIdbiA 
proUem Ir jaetfy agaia eogsgin^ the fe i eowit 
atteation of ^hofm. 'Hie Di%v{d(u IcirgtMo 
.problem ie* a^lll ODaoIvad' and tiia doiepe t ' attv y atody 
of MelaneaiM fooguagea by DmTidfen abholiM 
seams to promtee to open up tnuAfeb Slttn^ 
Urif the MpeneoA* gained by* to etody of to 
toftidoatlofi of the AmariDdfen laegiSegw v o u M 
he very fraitfa? is deollag with to' 7tok>-B«S^ 
iBan laagaegea and to* remarkable Uoguiatfe aCcdtiM 
ofacrmeLof these wStir {aaguegw lifee to Alg^alo 
IB well worth' aoqairhig ffirto. 

* Thlt WM tb9 FnaidentM Addrea to Hu 

Seoto d du Tfrentidii SmiIm of tbs ItfSlA' SOtoa 
OoD^ta% IfeM at Htoa te ^Mgaejit. lStM« 

1 . * 
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Iq Social Acthropolo^ it was Sir Henry 
Maine’s Indian experience that coo Id be said to 
have set the ball rolling with the patriarchal 
theory. Morgan’s wonderful disco?ery of the value 
of terms of relationship waa brought home to him 
by study as much of Hawaiian data as of the 
reniarhable affinities of the Dravidian and the 
Seneoan Indian system. The origin of exogamy 
is still shrouded in mystery but it is oue of the 
fundamental problems of Hindu society where it 
has still swsy. So Lowie's correlation of exogamy 
with the clsssidcatory system of terminology, the 
iDakotan in America, and the Dravidiau in India, 
is of interest Radcliffie^Brown has suggested that 
the Dravidian, Austraiiau and the Melanesian 
systems had forked out of the same common 
prototype. A detailed study of the primitive sys¬ 
tems like that of the Dieri in Australia or of 
the Pentecost in Melaneaia with the Birho^s of Ohot& 
K&gpur and soms other primitive tribes such as the 
Old Eluki Aimols are yielding very promising results.. 
The outstandiog feature of the marital system of 
these area^ would be^ according to Rivera, a 
hypothetical gerontocracy which originated these 
oopditions and muoh more that peculiar grand* 
father*granddaughter marriage that brought it about. 
Now gerontocracy is a problem of whose traces 
in some parts of India there are certain iodloa- 
tioDS. The eystem bae further the custom of 
ranking ahemate genemtions as eligible for marriage. 
This Type 11 marri^e in Australia would Be 
that with the mother’s mother’s brother's daughter's 
daughter. Now this would be an alternative of 
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eligibility of roarrUgo vitb Cbe mother’s mother 
or mother’a motber'<4 brother’s wife or sltern&tively 
tbs mothsr's mother’s brotber’e gra&ddaaghtsr ea 
another tb riant of tbs granddaughter marriagSi 
of course all in a ol&seificatory seoce. The 
oharactdristio kinship terminology of this eysUm 
would be to oless the elder brother with gracnt* 
father and the elder sister with the graDddaaghter« 
Now this is exaotly what is found in the eastecn 
part of India where these terms are the samS. 
There is a prevalent joking relationship between 
the granddaughter and grandson and the grand* 
father and the grandmother respeotivaly. There 
is also a ranking of alternate generations as eligible 
for marriage rather than of conseoutive generations 
amongst exogamoua groups in oertain oastea in 
Bengali Thua it would be possible to start with 
some ground for inveetigatiDg' the ezictenoe of 
the grandfather«graaddaagbter marriage in a olaaii* 
fioatory sense in some parts of eastern India at 
least. This would be the primitive slratuin in 
India. Over It bas been superposed perhaps that 
aeotioD of pe^^le which practised orosa-oousin mar* 
Tiage ID India. This is definitely aesoolated with 
fhe Dravidians, whose kiflehip terminology has made 
tile terms for mother’s brother, fetber’a sister's 
husband aud &tber*in-iaw Identical as in Tamil; 
and mother's brotber^s wifb and the fatiier's sister 
are both called by the same name aud the mother's 
brother's son, the father's sister's son aud the 
hrother*in-law receive the same name, This cross- 
ooaslO'marnage-praoiisiQg people are, aooordmg 
'id BtverS) a later immigrant stratum in MelamiaK 
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Ic Aofitrftiya aUo ive have oiher typ9 
praetuo ihe oflOM'CoaeiQ EoarrUge. Thus th^es 
have fi? he «t42disd kt » wids field with 
^c^raphical dk^ibutioci aod euUaral dispersal over 
this wide wee iflftZB lodU to the Pacific, aod 
might hm hecR hrought ahwt by the woe 
oauM-'-Ahe mga^iQUS 9 C ow peoples or sebtiAg 
Uf QB7 vulture aUndsrds. lo aef pose, vm 
h»e .1^ poeceasioB two sti^ both ui prices 
^ lodjia «Ad thP Pa^o, the earlier practisieg 
|iMd^h6r*g^rwddavg:htA aesriage in the clasal* 
i«pnee (the n^ria^ with the motbsr*| 
hrs#)er*8 widfiw paculior to Ualaeesia beiog p^baps 
a c£ miukMrchAl soeistips), end the lat^ 

Igac^hPg ci M wp-apq^a ikwi^ge. Siiailac^, ^ord* 
Wg the H#iwiaa wpfiJd be 

aa^odftl to th^ and {Uren bf>§ 

dbo^D jihat the fornser fpoa^ beipg pnnd^ve 
1$ A vaplt ot* later devalopmeAte; and It ia mimetipg 
p> Sj^ ho? Is the i^treU^m bdtvee^ 
4^velppM Hiafiu P#ere js Noi^b Jodia^dPo)^- 
^ «woQ af <«j the aheew of soph 0ZQpmi 
PAldhi^ als^i^ear^ ;$edio«)dAtf 
(to jfai' art ^ degniUrooearmee 
^as iMSO^. jddeft 
^ Hawl) ^ F<gh tvaditfeM U ladle fi»rn^AM«e 
hbat are adveofidd «hiob. shaw tdgh^ 

l^ed thacM of Wpod-ppiitf fewa «i iabeia^ 
«9es wbieh byM^ghl^ l^to sugM^. Ma a^hm op{|r 
»n|0^ thA pv^egad jppope 

ahip hi 1at« Kodg aoent^ labiveea those* «d» 
4^ pt«^uaa relstiw 1« H » »d iap iAPWmim 
All eJsA hetjveAA. bi?(bAi^a wim «9d siittF# ho? 
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^ iJ»e tei^ for i»other*e 
bro(b,6r probdblj is Vadio ^twtiu^i aa 

io Pol^nasUo society. 

Tba stratigraphic study r>f ouUura oo the iioea* 
of tjaa German school a^d mapping out of cultoro 
areas and definite diatribatioo of traits of a oaltore 
complex is far more fruitful of results in the 
fields of material culture. If the theory of 
MatthOfr as hs Sonfh Cahtfal hsjpg (he ondle 
of inanl^iDd he tree and If einoe UioMOe tunes 
there have been migralisns df eotbaopn^ aod 
proto-mau types (rtm neas the boxder of the 
UicoAlAyM to hordara of the pMufio qd the 
one h»ftd aftd Afriaa os the other, India has serf 
likely played a very proruioent part la the dia^ 
trUuitipa of oultusal tvaihs if not of physical 
type(t What isy neau tp say ii that by the 
etody of nsateilid oultval tuita MmQpa to India* 
Airipay aad tho faoUlei we fnight a«ive at those 
prototypes are Ibkely to be oopinDn eod to 
ken ttigioated ip a euntaal henui of disperaal Id 
• phyeio4 anthrepology as well, com# working oot 
the old Kwl Faomnn fovo^ula of Bscial. eoirelaiaoDi 
would hpA rene^eewal di&reot atraAde^ aod the 
bmding of hloAfpiloid on some Alfdoa stnatpa aa 
h£ Bislay ia. likely to be foUawed by similar 
blumUra when oae> idea would reign oprema 
Oa the othw baAd» it in likely^ ti)et eom oDdifla* 
tnatia(o4 protoipai^bio vaidetiea kw vkieh apraog 
the klegpD of Ai^ eA thoi ona band* and tba 
Negnm>'cd the Pesi6o> «a the uth^ ca^ht bave 
heau 4ib9 du^ot aneeabnn of tome of the dadReet 
baibee ef India Uk Idie Xadim who tfifliB from 
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the Negroes as mnch by the absence of the cinky 
hair as from the Negritos by being dolichocepha¬ 
lic instead of brachyoephalic. The frizzly hair 
common to India and Melanesia has to be studied 
anew in detail and specially the bair of hybrid 
groups of the Negro^ the Mongo), and the 
Caucasic. 

Similarly the recent studies of Dr. Broom in 
SoQth Africa are reveallDg the probable existence 
of a South African Australoid race who have 
left their mark on the physical featores of the 
Koranna peoples and the Australoid problem is 
India cannot be studied in isolation from the data 
from Africa on the one hand and the PaoiBc on 
the other. The implements from early pleletoceoe 
in South Aihoa and those &om Sooth India, on 
the one hand, and Tasmania, on the other, reveal 
striking rimilarities. Is it a mere accident that these 
are made of qoartrite and the predominant forms 
in these now separate regions are •more or less 
the same in some marked contrast to the pre* * 
dominant European types ? The rectaognlar cwp 
de pcing9 so cbaraoteristic of South India have 
just their match from Souti) Ah’Icaf on the one 
hand, and the ^ronattas* or aborigine stone im¬ 
plements Qsed by the Taamatiiu)s, on the other. 
Mr. Cadmiade^s studies have shown the possibility 
of the aucoesaion of pluvial periode and dry epochs 
in India to have followed similar lines as in 
Afrioai Ate we to take It that the similar stone 
implemeots are the resnlts of similar environments 
in ^ath India and Ah*i»? But the climate of 
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SoTith Africa aod Tascnaoia were fintirel 7 different 
from that of South India, and U it that Iq the atoce 
implementa of these three areas we have the 
mote records of common descent of an original 
type of culture from a central area 1 The stud^ 
of stone implements is generallj^ supplement* 
ed b; an investigation of other primitive cultural 
traits for our knowledge of early man. Here the 
methods of Amerioan Onltural Antbropologlets are 
of great help, for tbe mapping out of traits gene* 
rally ebows a oeotre of origin or dispersal Further, 
the wider the distribution in spsoe tbs greater 
ths preen caption in favour of greater antiquity of 
the trait concerned. 

As a possible survival of the early stone age 
culture complex we oould take up the boomersng— 
tbe famous throwing stick of the Australians. 
According to Graobner, as shown In his olassic 
study of the Melanesian bow onlture, there were 
five stratifiostions of which tbe old Australian 
culture with tbe boomerang was tbe earliest 
followed by totemistic col tore and then a matri- 
arobal dual organisation after wbicdi cems tbe 
Melanesian bow*culture oomplex and smi later tbe 
Polyoeeiao on) to re. Now tbia boomerang oaltnre* 
complex in Grasbner*s study is associated with 
the orudest shaped stone impiemante, tbe weather* 
soreen used a dwelling and erode sticks. This 
weapon ie oommos to India, Africa, and Anstralla-* 
a fact known elnoe tbe days of Pitt-Eivers who 
has described in detatl all tbe Australian, Afrioan, 
and ^bdian examples; whereas two varieties Has 




retortfng* and 1 b« rron^d^oiog 1 yp«, c(m^ ftrora 
Au^trafifr, tbe rdUiprirof' ifpe U acre liDdWD Iron 
India Tbofigb L«bb«d£ bad o^otad to tbe 
GlaeMBoatieQ of Isdiw, Austral »d, sad Afriosn 
boomeraogs togetberfor the retura is kwwn 

from AostralisB vespoos cm\y, Pifet-'Rivere ^ae 
disposed to beld tl»& t^e ;9Vani*lrglit type was 
a specMi deveJopmeet » ttrs Atetpaliaa regiou. 
Thus ^ of P^Hiven in ibe %bl of 

Pteoot methods vnM vake AueCraHa. Ihs osottfo 
id ongiD of Obe boometaDg and tboogH peripheral 
it sppead from that ares to the eotkie r^ion of 
this Qolture. Or it ie posaible tbsS tbs totOKH 
flight type was once koown to India wid has 
disappeared with the tradition remaining only of 
a type of arrow that returned to its owner ae 
reeorded io tbe SlahdB%ar<ua. 

. SicciUrly tha study of thia bow whiob oooore 
OTsr socb an wide asaai o£ tha Paeifio ami A^oa 
as well as Isdia oca Id be etodiad profitably al^g 
with arrow^releftse dutcibul^Da Kroeber’a study * 
of .arrow^relaaea distributions has r^ws that bet¬ 
ween Ifidiaand A^ooesia the eight recorded oases 
of tertiary arrow-ralsasa bate become iatertvdoed 
wiib both, primary md MedltecranatfD types ef 
raleaae in that area end the distributioa shone- a 
osntecug at least of idie Mediteraaneaa se^ease in 
Ib^ oi tba tartiary col ease in or near lado* 
Chmac aad of the primary along tba eaetesn 
Pacific edg.e af t^e area 

Tba probieon of the: di^»erssl of snob, dnussti' 
eoted plaata aa the taro' and Aa banaua as well 
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ai of Kuoh domesticated aoimaU aa the fovl shows 
a oentro of dispersal near ceotr&l or oMtero lodla 
from which tbe;^ spread to the Pacific on the 
ooe band aad Africa on the other, most probablj 
ifi very early hoe-on)tare times preceding the 
introduotioD of regular agricukare. ITbe Sootb- 
Eaat Asiatic origin of the hen has bees reoognte¬ 
ed alnoe the days oi Darwin, for in those regions 
only the combed ohiokeoi ooour in a wild state. 
It spread thence from Farsia to Greece and Enrcpe 
on the one hand and the furthest east on the 
other. In Assam and Chota Nagpur the domesti¬ 
cation of the fowl had become a necessity on 
account of the ritual use of eggs for divination 
pBiposds» as Lowie opines In his Are We Civilised f 
It is this function that lad to the propagation aS 
first of this useful animal Similarly so £ar as 
the taro is ot^oerned there is evideece, according 
to De Dandolla, of tbs edible Colocasias beiqg 
transplanted from India to Egypt and the studies 
of Fivers in hii essays coUeotsd in Teychology 
and Ethnology* show tbs probable centre of origin 
of the taro in the centre d India from vbinh 
area it spread eastwards and westwards Similarly 
perfectly seed-bearing banana being only ibdigencus 
to India it is very Hkely that »D the very widely 
distributed varieties of bananas and plantains were 
propagated by ungratmg man from tije origioJ 
tingle species of MuKuapwUjm in In^ae K«w 
Garden botanmte hoM 

Thus the comparative study of culture wver 
ittbercontuienUl regions is likely to reveal the 
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itDportent rdle of ln<iia as a primary or aeoondary 
coDtre of difiosioD of cultores in several etages of 
her ooltare aomplez ia the maroh of time. The 
first period would be in the earliest atone agee when 
India wae not only sharing the com mo a type of 
quartzite paleoUths with the eastern and western 
tracts but also perhaps the boomerang aud poeeibly 
the simple type of fire'drill. Later came the bow 
aud the musical bow complexes; and Miss Koberts 
in the course of her stOdy of Hawaiian Music 
has made a strong case for the origioal home of 
stringed musical iDstroments in India. In early 
Neolithic rimes the problems become more complex 
but some of the earliest types of the domesticated 
plants and animals might have spread along with 
the hoe or the epade. The reckoning of the year 
from the Pleiades rising has been well known in 
Polynesia aod was the current mode in early 
Vedic times in India and also in Africa. As 
Hirsohberg has recently shown it was spread 
throughout the coasts of Saet Africa and also 
distributed over at least thirty-six tribes through-' 
out Africa not excluding its occurreuce in Old 
Egypt 

The simple type of rectangular habitations well 
known in the Polyuesiau area and very poeaib^ 
the domiuBQt North Indian form in Yedlo rimes 
aod also found in several regions of Africa might 
have as well got dispersed at this period. 

The plough once thought to be dsrelopSd from 
the hoe by Tyloi* and elaborately studisd by 
Hahn who derived it &om the hoe and the pballto 
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Bymbo), has reeecit)^ beeo studied afresb by Leser 
who in bis masterly work d(7iddfi tbd plough into 
two types^ the fouresided plough aud the plough 
where the rear aide of the beam ie curved (Pflug 
mit Krilmei). The quadrilateral type ie more 
widespread. The form of the plough*ebare of thu 
type ebowa how the epade*forme ao oommoo in India 
aioce Neolithic times and the lunette epade oelts 
in copper as from the Qungeria copper*finds would 
have beeo more likely to be in use aa plough-sbaree, 
Still later the problem of the domeetication of 
cattle is very important from the Indian stand* 
point. Associated also with this problem as 
perhaps of the same culture cocDples is that of 
the wheeled vebiclei The Indian cattle cart with* 
out tbe wheel oocurs in the Manipur area as 
we found labt year, and solid wheels are in use 
over a large part of India still, and wheeled vehicle 
toys of terra cotta ooenr in Mobeojodaro. Each 
of these problem a will have to be taken separately 
and studied in detail, and later on the oorrela* 
tioDS have to be worked out with the help of 
distribution maps. A study of these simple things 
would.be likely to recover for us tbe lost psgee 
of the cultural progress of India b Neolithic and 
Ohaloolithio times and would supplement tbe find* 
logs of the arcbeologiete. 

FioaUy, along with tbe philological, arobmologi* 
cal, biometric, gBographioal and cultural methods 
of the West, India has also to seek iuspiraUon 
from her own culture*pattema to be able to 
combine the methods and break into new patbSi 
The (hiloaophy of tbe Hinda Tattra of man has 
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eogftgsd tbe atteotHoQ of its esbt^t tbinkm ftnd 
pbitoeophors froci tbd earfieat Umea to the present 
rfay. To them the study of man does not only 
reveal the seqaeoces of human activities fn brahTti- 
cal and prehistcrio times bnt» what is more it 
briDgs out the action, reaction, and interaction of 
energies from the highest states of oonscibnsrrese 
or Chit to the lowest states of matter or /cry as 
they call. As pithily put by Satyasravee Che 
HTndn view-point wooW be thisThe side of the 
finer aspect of creation is Chit or Conscionsoess 
and that of t&e grosser is nert loaCter or Jap. 
The mass* of living bemgs is the rmlt of the 
interaotioo of the difi’erent types of Chit energy 
ID Jap. Man fs the resnlt of cuftninsting 

interaction of the hipest types of Chit in all 
types of Jar. it is a fer cry yet fraca tire India 
of the day when ft wonM not merely eeh<r (he 
modern West bat would (ry its own meftcnfe to 
mterpret anew the laws of nature and the pre- 
doEDioaot cartnce-pattem of Tn<^ wodd feed rt to 
Its ^meold probiog of aff the seoreta of creetfoQ 
ISmugh the introspe&Mc u and sewotiSe in vtistaiga* 
lien ef mfefo c ee a aie dms. 

'Rfe pfsvwlow f9e degree esamnwlie* m Ad- 
Aropeiogf » M. A mri M. St. «f the OUtaMa 
Universi^ and aleo for gradnrtioo cenrestaas 
pupii l »ii e nj d<fcw oalysc t md bm Weogbl nto being 
yoimgbvBd of oa ww o t. mnketw whft «se mtn 
99* bo wnrhAffat dj^hrew^ csatrori. &pecMp nfae 
oppertanf^ee for Mbm^tiag' r os saeoh ihemt as 
part of wsrh far the w s ta e^ai dagrew hrnaghd.wut 
bopcFtaat wBfnhntwM^ i» OTfbtcpBlqgy 
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and priAitive eihoogvapby imh as the vocke af 
yir. Nirma^ £un&r Bcsa tn thr origia Md a^* 
DificftBov of the iMT of Saaaoka SasW 

on tho Jib^penWiaf, nd of Bamesk Cka«dra 
on tk« ^WkUv RsMsrdB Mdiokisbips aiifkidd 
Mosws. Prabkas Cbssdv* Boacr M. 8c.» liL B., 
Anil Kntnar Cb«dhuf7, M. 9*, Itf. Bi» 
Nitmd Kcrniar Boa^ >1. So^ to omtivos thoir 
nsefa)' work oe Ctotjt Hofpnr tribeor blood- 
groupwgR 

The Premohoad Royohand rrseoroh BtudeoCsbip 
. bM oalkd forth good work in Anthropometrj ond 
Croniotnetry on the BrahmiM oj Bengal by Ikrak 
Chandra Ray Cbandury, M. A., on the Sos of 
Kolhan by Dhirtcdra Nath Hafamdar, H, A., 
aod on the oranlometrin data fcora Ohnta Nagpor 
by P. Boee, the fatter two having spread the 
seeds to new oentree snob as Lucknow University 
and the Bose iDstitube from the Calcutta Uobor- 
aity< Of those whom we at ooe time or other 
reckoned as mem beta of onr etaff we need only 
mention the fate Raf BehaJnr Bl A. Qugte for 
work with. Eislejp Ml, Sarat Chandra SRtra for 
weak ev laiiaa fetk hma, Rao Bahadnr L. K. A. 
lyar for South laiffaB Ethnography, and last but 
Ml kast Dm B.a and Ml R.P; Otatto^ 

padhyay show bo^ tfts department dwwg the 
damt p«iad of ila exietenoe has been the 
m nfuge k 6aBe< cd tba nxet 

brilliant cafww w Atrthropology in diverse fields 
k India, I do not want kx your patience by 
H wada at present befog conduoted 
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by members of the etaS* for a glance at the papers 
CODtribated woald be sufficient to show the varied 
field DOW being tackled. Dr, A, Ohatterjea bae 
been working on the problems more affeotiog the 
welfare of the people and analysing about ten 
thousand data for fiodiog the rate of growth 
amongst Bengali students. The elhnograpbic field 
work by hfr. T. C. Das in Manipur last year, 
thanks to the help offered by Mr. Higgins, brought 
out some new fitcts about dual organisation in 
Assam and this work with the generous promise 
of help with funds by Prof. Wiseler frop New 
York is hoped to be continued successfully. Thus 
with all its major preoccupation with teaching 
work the department has been carrying on re* 
search and we confidently hope that Behar which 
is a veritable Museum of primitive tribes would 
soon open ia the Patna tTnivermty a oeutre for 
Anthropological studies, under the lead of the 
renowned Anthropologist of Kan chi. 

EEF£R£N0ES. 

(1) SocioLOST : Uabsiaos m Acstrilu. 
B«ddifi»-6ro«a*8 ftrticad ia^. A. 1927. Tol. LZVII. 

1, W.S, B. Bwebs ... nerriage io IdcUa. 

Jcttnul of Ae AtieUie 

1907, 

3. 8. V. Sjjuvnsaa ... Siodo exogamy. (Bombay, 1929.) 
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A Bh fi; XiOWis ... Six^soy and tbe ohaaificatOfy ay»- 
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Eaa^ Oxford^ 1906, pp, 121.191, 
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XVI. 19U. 

13. BoocDoroegi tbi Olubo from W«it Xuitnlio (with 6gam) lo 
RftabljPo AuairolitB wanpca, oto. Aamican AntM^olMitL 
Vo). 88, No, I, pp. 8 tl. 

li. S. Teusitoj* ... Xbhoogropbio Koto* la Bonibora 

lodi*. 

13. Fm*BiT«n ... Oa tbo Sgyptiaa Bocooraag oad )Ci 

offioitioi. Jonmai of tke Anthr^ 
poiofioal loftiUM, To). IS, 16$S. 
(8) Bow APO Amow. 

16. Gsakbvrr ... Dio Uelooioobo fiogea VolMr oad 

ibn VorvoodMn. Anthrtpc* Band 
IV, 1S09, 786-780, 9S6.\DSS. 

17. Fatbb W, SoBiiDT .„ .Dm EtbcologiMbo Alter von Hed 

and Bogoo. Biknoiogin 

19SA flsft. 1/9, pp. 68.76. 

lA A. L. EaOSB&b ... Arrow BeloMO diswibot&o&o. ^oi* 

Tormt? of Uoliforaia PubliooMou. 

Aowrvon Ar<Jiaolopy and 

W Vol S8> No. 4, pp. 383-996, 
I Mop; Borkolo^, Oalifonuib 
1997. 

(4) DoHimcAfta P&Aim aiip Archau. 

19; A. Di CWawiLB ... Im OrlgiBoi deo pl«toi OttWodai, 

1888 . rXlie origia of 
plants. Eng. tr. 1893). ^ 
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fjL m m. 

21. Q. Wuzr I3ie Dictioniry of Economic Pr^ 

dncta in lodin, Tol. 11, p. 509. 

Seloot«d pApen fam ^eJUw BuDeein II. (Princip4l vMietiee 
<£ Ihiu^ Lonrtoi^ iSOS.) 

^5) UcsiMi. iKSraOMSKT. 

iX Miss fisLBK Bonsasa... Aoneot HavAiiso Mosic. Sulktin 

qf Ihe Bishop ifvsMWH SofuHvla. 
fiuu»Ka Tub. 

94 IT. HiocvMBC iKo Arsbuoh^psrsisob'^icidiKbd 

Anita r an der OaCknete Afribw. 
lArd Besiebongen macb dam 
inoerD dm £aota&eoU 3 
£&rtec in T«zt). MUuilimfren dor 
Aitihrq>oioguehm 0eseli»eia/i »a 
Wm*, Bmd ASTI, V pp, 

OTi289. 

PusoBanKB Wnu. 

25. B. £. Ttu>b ... ^ ihe origin of Aa Plou^ and 

Wh&eiwTiM^o. 

1881, p. 7i. 

28, Vide Habn*! artSdIo in fka 'fiDojcI^Bdin of Pnbistofp, adited 
Max Ebart, 4 bb 4« lbs Mtie Mugbaa. 

S7. P.LsdkB ... finUtcboDg nnd TeohBsitiiqg dss. 

Pflages {Aiuhrcpot'BMicthek, 
bng. von pp. Scbceidt und * 
Bsppara, £d. Ill 8 fiefl^ 1931.) 

94 <A.ftaaaDU«v? ... X^volntion da is Cbarros a invars 

ies Siaolm an point ds rna etboo* 
^pbi^ns. L'JiaLaiat»k^Toum. 

XLii, Nos. 1-4 pp. 

<8^ PlMIMSTgr S» AVTHXOPOLMT. 

99. K. 0. SomsHTU ... ASsatok for Sopreoa Fa^obo 

tondcm, October, 1929. * 


.11. .aJLX<aBAL«AP7iIIITlESiB£1WBEN 
.imA^AlfD AEKIGA. « 

JiBAK SrIBHNI QaII. 

(F$iiov) <if Su^*ia Socitty, iMdon). 

Now that a Gonsid arable amount of ,pr 9 greBS 
haa been made io the study of soolb) orgasiaatioo, 
folk'lore, customs and usages of the lodiaa pe^las, 
it would be worth our while at present .to tra¬ 
verse some unkdowD tracks in the domain of 
Indian ethoblQgy with the view of further 
elueidatloQ oriDdian culture. It ia with.tbia end 
in view, that.!'.have nodertaken to inveatigate 
the oultnral tiiits oomoLon .to India and Africa. 
Tbua,' it ia ohltural oontaot and oot racial corre¬ 
lation 1. in.Ithe.fitriot.&eoae .of the .team, .^hat .would 
be one 'tnain *b pj«t ive^hetg. 

.Culture, .aa.L!{yloroohAerr^, that .eoiuplex 
^ho)o>whi«h iooludoa ilui9>wkdge,i belief, »aEtf*Baeala, 
4aw, '* 0 (AtorD "add tnany /Mat oapahfiAus .jod 
habits, acquired men”. JUavi^ .traile 
wnheMob8Ue,raad<'«t«toiBa dbr HaMre-eowHdwa* 
‘t iftn , .we. ]y)iyi..jn^3iie^4<aflent «irtLele.idiioaise .only 
eheonabsliat diwef ertl ** li ygfQiHSi ^ ' p Td W en e, 

.AhU^ridiopeMUiiifyJdaduto eocee utau^e i muks. 

*lf‘*ti)e,;problem .6f bthnbipgy *Js '^ffae.reoon- 
thaattleanbiMataey i»f«yi t a gi ti» ^y cpie”, 
Vbhenutbo'Io^ jhMb eBdicet;.p^gee ^f the Wthuol^o 
UetocyMof vittka owyibe oecoBStiaoM ^*^<tt«aog 

<sHimbi4 1998. 
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tho similarities of form (Form Kriterium)", the 
eimilaritiea of traits com moo to the tvo oountriss. ^ 
Though the oivilizatioa of these two ccoatries 
appears, at first eighty to be totally different, 
closer iavestigation will reTeal several cal to cal traits 
commoQ to them. ^ 


F. Ratze), that great German pioneer of the 
geographical school of anthropologiats, was, 1 
think, the first who was struck by the close 
similarities between several traits of material ool' 
tare of Akica and India and Indonesia, bo much 
so that he ventured to opine “when one has to 
speak of the ethnography of the African races 
one mnst always remember this half‘enclosed bight, 
which might be called the Indo-Afrioan Med iter* 
raoean. Oceans separate oonntries and connect 

^ niifi ia the central theote of the bistorioal aobool o! etboc- 
logy ID Qtraaay kaaded by F. Batcal and F. Oradbaar. 
Btlaal’s viev has bseo ei<}ukj(alj soaUDazised by Wilhsiia 
Sobmidt, hlcDMli a follower of bis8<^oc^ in hje book ‘*Tfu 
Origin and OrvMh of Tr. by H. J. Rose, Loodoo, 1931, 

PP. 830-231. • 


It is aa weltknown fact that there are several lodiaa emf-* 
grants ia Airier £at it way be poiated eot that there are soas 
eEDlgrante from Africa also iq lodia; aod Jo the receot Cmmu 
£iport (f BmodAy are recorded oioe penons in that State vbo 
mak Afrioao language. (TU Count* Boport 19S1, Part I. 
Barod^ By Ur. Safya. V. Uukberjsa. P. 368), Uoreorer, the 
Sldi or &^hi Fakirfl liviDg ia the same stat^ are ^Mesceodants 
ef Afrteaa Hegtoae'' wd sp^ nov a of HioduBtam iatar- 
laeded with Q^rati’'. lhay are worebippera of "Babaghat, an 
Abysaioiaa Sata^ wbow tomb stands on the bih sear Baeanpur 
in tita Baliupla Stahs* (toe. mb, P. 494|. It has been further 
stated te ' 2 ^ Bomiof teat ^‘aboot the ouddle of 

tee fifteeoth oastu^, irhen the Babacaaol dynasty be<ame ind^ 
pendant of Delhi a^ ratBnwnree with Korthem India owaed, 
the teitoioD arose of bnngfog to Weatera India large niunbeia of 
Abysateiana aod other tin iMonta". vide. B. V. finaeU— 
JHtei and Cotta of fA« Omtrai Proomcei ©/ IkdiA/Vol I 
P. 409. Loadoa 1918, 


/ 
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racda. There ere people settled id Medagaeoar 
vbose nearest relatives live oa the opposite edge» 
in Samatra; aod whatever oultore is to be foand 
in Africa points to Southern Asia*'. ^ 

Mr. T. A. Joyce, another weli-baovo anthro¬ 
pologist, believes in earlier interooursee between 
Africa and India, on accoont of ‘'certain cuJtaraJ* 
features fairly wideapraad through east Africa"! 
though be is doubtful about the influence oftodia 
on Africa. * 

Br. F. Graebner, ^ in bis atudy of the 
bow-culture of Melanesia has found, so far as 
totemio complexes are conoerned, relation between 
Africa, Southsea Islands, Australia, and India. 

Prof. P. Bivet * has enumerated several cul» 
tural traits oommon to Oceania, America, and 
Africa and in his table can be found at least 
several traits which are found alio in India 
The following are included in bis lists 
tambour i signal, tambour oyliodrique h membrane 
de peau, masque de danse, t6tas*tropb^s, dtai pd- 
Dien, emploi des dcoroei textiles, ponU suependse, 
ooquilles-monnsies, mutilations digitales en eigne 
de deuil, arc h musique, oburioga, flflte de Pao, 

* Emm of Mftokind, tr. by Batlor. Loadoo, ISO?. 

iL P. 29f. lu Ukotber plsM, bo ■ya '*«bile yot oorlior 
in East Airioa sooiont HaiutiC iad Anb, porimpa, ofso iDdion 
iafluoQoee, bod oztirpotod ornt !owt worn aovn moofa that was 

S .uinoly m irbUe docomposlUoa li tbe pMoribod 

tiny of vestera border, in tho ioM^OT old tlusg eurvivod b a 
geaniM stata”. (loo. oic, P. SCO). 

* len and Joyoo'-Nota on Sariee of Pbysieal UcaivaaeDti from 
But A£ric^ S, a' A. I. Tol XUtl ISIS. P. 197. 

* t. Gfanboer'-Dia coelanadsabe BoeMkoltni nnd Ihro 7«tvatf 
derten. J.Tiihnpo». Band TV. 1919. P. 1009. , . . 

* P. BiroWla Oroupe OManiaa. ^ 

/ SviUtiniUh A Tdfts ST, i99T. 





tfAnlnttnnji. ^ jao,, bMimerAa^ b&tooe de** rythcn%^ 

fcAoddj ,and.ikKDoiigi tbmvthQk:UBei'Of b»rliii 
eii«p9Deioci bridge/' BbeH^anDs^ muacdl • bbwf. 
paopipea, boocDerasg^. fin get i m u talatcocs^ > dKDg«,k .aatj 
fn^aeal bave^beaft able' to tzae^ ana fouQddio 
Ifidia; It abbaM''bb* nowd^ber^r- that’l’ have, jqv- 
oHddd*' here'tb b A ndamati * and N ioobar “ lildo dd ao d' * 
Cfey]dD';al80. 

Thoagb geology bae do direct beerktgj upon 
tbaddat^ecty.yab* ibiBayroot^ b&«^qcdbe^oQtiofpbkoa 
ta thacBimdan^aaxofi^ tlla fMoa^Mdiflorau 
of ^ earlier goo^Ogioai* epo^fi betweea^* lfidi»*^ aod'* 
Africa*’ bffere' wa* bbgiD' to i treat ^^‘'thb* prehhrtbry' 
of tbosa * reg low/ Tfieso* nmilari ties' have * I dd * Mr. 
Rf D. OlfiHbor t6 thick that' IMlb was ooce 
oosDeotad with Africa by land,*^ To quote bis 
own word^ * * In. some, deposits foucd. resting 


** l8£Ma«PKlMawdiLtt»ot;ap9iMu8.oSkiT^T9 WMW, 
CbMftm tbaS-Apdlooiie twcmiioi ia ilndniau 

the £rtC oautiu^.a. .D. irbsn b» hsud a ^sgend Ulostratiog ,tlu.. 
fbottbat ‘'the £tbtop)Aiia dvalt ia lodia vben Ethiop^as jet 
«M.DOt £g2pt ttlto strstobed Its iurder bspod bfaroeand 
iotrfiuiflB Initseij tbs eoarces of tb« 7bS E^Iopiuos ores* 
Bed'over*'t9*afnn ur’s wmlfof ,w«," 7Ms Mr. F; W.'.HI*. 
U^Md^risttfirW J/aftt. ({7o. ir6).:.Oaiobar 192k 

* Ikdp.oBt tihiiAi it nMWip to. eater.ibMSciiOa. tba <^saos* 
RQiivot/tthtt' Irrt I mib 111 gi ri. 0Qat»<B>t>riBtJ tba»« lndfai»p<^eant 
WwsittiyffMUrii TwftfwhisiiSB «aid td'itatTe verved^ a 
tSadW^ W We iJi ' I dea^Mdd^triras^ W sinHr'bate>t0 'wait 
lor the ooadt^tfoa ^ tbe Sir JdfaB Udmy Oceaaogr&pU^ 'Bz* 
pe^tMr osdttHia-lAdeiAi^'trf •'lA'Cdl’ SeWl,'»o» -laLlts 
prepstorj atage> befoia an* in « poatSob to ^v» anj fiOal 
verdict Qpeir^Ms 

• K. D» OldhtiD—Jflwual iffis ofSnd B4 ,.ia&3., 

QnoMd.io T!uuatoa~2W^ aaJ <^jS6*ah 'IniQi, 

l919, ‘Vel.’L* PTXXV.’ 
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upOQhtbe KuoO‘ bnlbroa tfad'; coMt.of Ntftal,; 22 v 
out ofr 35.>sp6ciB6rof .MialluQQa. and EohinodartcBtSk. 
oolleetad.e and^. speoifioaUy IdaDtiddd^i. sk .idaotiaLbt 
with 1 format'found, in loretaoectoe ,bodt: ofi. Southeni’* 
India^. tbe. majorit{f b4ng TriohiDopoljr'spceitf^ 
From . the ccataMaous. rackg of. Modagasoaiv* sks 
apooiai oi oretaoeouatfoBBila swora exaromodiby bfr. 
R...B. Newtou .ia. 1899> .of whioh.tboBa aro a^BO 
found in Aiyalur.. g^up,.| South pin. India).,. Tha. 
South African beds arc olaarly coaat or ehallow 
vatar dapoaica, like ebosa of India. Tba great 
similarity of form auggaBts ooutiaoily'^of' ooaao 
line between the two regiooe, and thus eupporU 
the view that tkaOMd oooaeetioa belweeD S69th 
Afomai. an d ' I d dia^. already v ahowo ? to ..base eiietad 
muboth tba.lowBr; aud upper Qondvdna parbdar 
waa.. oontisued. into .creUoaoua.t tuaeV. Thu may 
serve aa a good background for studying tbe * 
prabiatoriuw tunaSsoC. South..lodia.. 

Stoddutr^of Indiaavprehietory era wail*'aware 
that, the Sbu(iL*eaat India, .epwaUy^ tba region.of 
EasteuL^ GUwta«»,ie«at riohi oaotce.. ofi paiae^itiuo 
induatmB/i Iti la« graeifying^-’ to * Mtd« th&k' thbee 
pUoes, at \fimt eit«a,* bovw been studied both 
strettgraphicaHy and'* typodogiodlj^ bj' It Oah)- 
miade, and "in course of ble atodiei. ha. baa 
been able to trace four types of eulturea. from the 
stetiggapbicai..aDdi.typoIo^paL poLi^.of. vmw. and 
has correlated .tfaeo witC^ the oilrmtlQ' s ao ee wi on. 
Beei<te] tbanfeete thktithe^ampleipeQtr useA id 'tbe 
* -_ - 

L. A. OacamUd^U. C. fiorlritt. 

-»“ W eB h 4^gM'bvHM*8fece«gei'ur SetatMMtlflddt 
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palaeolithic time io both countries are made of 
t^oartsite, these flcbolars have been able to find 
resemblances between the climatic and indnetrial 
succession of S. E. India and and South Africa. 
We can add here that the minute worked fiakee, 
described by Johnson in South Africa, can easily 
be compared with tboae of India and Europe. ’ ^ 

We shall now take up the ethnographic com* 
parieoDB of several cultural traits. 


Boomerai^ 


It is a missile weapon, distributed over a very 
extensive area, from Egypt in Africa through 
Gnjrat, Central and South India, Cslebee, Aus* 
tralia, New Hebrides New Zealand North 


11 Curiously a&oagb, the pigmy implements, ooUeeted frocn the 
base of the Saod-dniiM of Fishook, Cape Colony sod studlod by 
Ur. W. J. L. Abbott, sppesra to be euctly ideotacsl ‘‘in abtpe 
snd work" sod even io msterisl vith tboae from Aastrslia 
W. J. Lewis Abbot^Fygmy Implements from Ospe Colony. 

JfofL (srdolsnc. 81). 1913. 

{a) 7sa UOerell'—Werphouc (boomersog?) op Zaid-Oelebes. 
/lUmuitioruiU. ArcfUe /Sr SAnoffra^i*. Lsydea. Vol. XV, 
1902. Fp. 201-902. 

^ (b) P, sod F. SstmIq^' 

Bmsen ia Oslsbee snsg^obrt io deo Jsbraj, 1898*1>696. 
190m 2 Vote, 1908. Vo). II. fP. 229-30. 

W. H. A &i7m—Tbe Boomerang In the Ke« Hebrides. 
Uon. Artiole. So, 39. 1918. * 

B. HsmiiCon.—Boomerang found at Uurlwsri bescb, Anokland. 
JotutuU of the Poiynetian Soaetf. Vol S5. 1926. PP. 45-46 
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America (Hopi Indias, io ArizoQa> New Mexico) 
and even identified io Etruaceo vases. 

In lodia we find only two varieties, ooe 
simply curved shaped, flat backwards and coo* 
cave upwards, used by the Kolis of Qusarat 
aod Bbils of CeDtra) India and the other 
crescentic in shape with a koob at one eod, 
used by tbe Maravans of Madura^ The latter 
has probably been evolved from the former. Tbe 
former is ordinarily made of wood but the latter 
type may be oonstraoted either of metal or ivory. 

In lodis, its antiquity is a till wrapped op in 
obscurity. Tbe only reference we get b tbe 
olassioal texts sbout its use is in Nilkaotba’s 
commentary on tbe Mababharata (V. 155.9) 
where he explains "rstl’’ tbus~*'Bravidesa pram- 
ddbam haata ksepyam vakram k&slhaphalakam” 

(a small board, flat and crooked, to be thrown 
out of tbe hand, welUknown amongst the Dravi- 
das'’, 

Boomerang U also well'represented In Afrioa. 

Not only do we find it used in ancient Egypt 
bat also it iS stlli used by certain tnbes of the 

E, Thontoa —ifotM mi SoMihtm /fkiMU, MidfM. 

1906, P. 555. 

In the eptfiioa of 1/S.U)6 Breuil, tceoes of boomenog 
neemblxi^ ver^ oloeely a ecrtalB Auatnliui BOQ>reeuroiag type 
oao be fouad la tbe pr^uetorio cevepAbtiage of Eorope. 

'^e Aloilde Del Itio (B\ Breuil (H), ot ^em ^ Ptre 
Lqniuo). Xm cawniM 46 fa ^Bepegoe). 

MrO M gnmm norofM rk* a w n m pMum tom ' , ^ 

tm eaitpieu 46 3.4.8. It prmu Alb6rt v deUoaeoo. MoaiM». 1919. ;S 
Also B. B. bUrette article m Pnhistiorio Axis oad ChsA i& *' $ 
Bsmaerton^e Goivenal BSebory of the World. Voi L P. 977, •. J ' 

A SewelLJadiaa fioonmog. / AAA M P. 879. 'Y ' 
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Nile tvalley. Sir Samuel Baker ts eaid .to 
bare seen a boomersu^-like ? ioatrumeut called 
Trombaah used iu Abysaioia. Besidea rtbe ordi* 
Dary type, another type, with a knob one 
end, vaa alao used in Egypt. Tbe Egyp* 
tiaos also used another type of semi-circular 
ehape which ^‘reprodaoed .is miniature iu 
carnelian or in red jasptf, served /as .an amulet, 
and waa placed on the mummy to . furnbh the 
deceased io the other world with ..a 6ghtipg or 
hobting weapon.” 

The use of boomeiaQg .:has been idepictad in 
many'ancient tombs in Bgypt;. and do a .4orQb.,.at 
Thdbea one can £od a repreaentatios of hunters 
•tbiowing boomeca^ >3t palmiped. In . Mas- 
pero’e The^UciVin of xXJvuU^tion tho'e.Js .a 
^pictore drawn «hy. Mr.. Faunhai'Qudio. .a 

painting in the tomb of ..Khnomhc^tpCi atfBepi* 
Has&a whioh dppiots.a.man .with ..hooBWiwog.in 
the righthand and the 6ghting bow in ihe 'laft. 
This .boomerang, as .the piotare reyeals to ns, 
resembles veyy closely .the one coUectad irum 
Soiftb India by Bao. Bahadur <L. K. A. Iyer 


M fli * fitih 6l£tVIB.^f. 

^ . Sh$J>u^ oC ftdiffitien.. >£HI9. 

'•m. r rrw. 

CiMe.). 

« IdMperc^Ioft df'P. 57. 
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aod 19 DOW ID possdsdon of the Antbropolo^o&l 
Museum of the Calcutta Uoiveraity. It ahoald 
be meotiooed here, that the boomeracg^ used by 
the Bhils of lodia has cioee aflioitiee with that 
practised io N. £. Afnca. 

It is geaerallj held that the "come*baok” 
boomerang is used only In Australia, though 
much mieiDformatioD gathers around its name to¬ 
day, and not in other couoCriee where the 
ordinary boorueraag is generally used. Pitt- 
Ri7ers rejects the idea of its ('come'hack* type's) 
former use in India on account of the heavi¬ 
ness and thickness of the Indian boomerang 
which, according to him, prevent it from reborn* 
iQg to the thrower. But there ate some antho* 
rites who believe that it was also used in India 
and Egypt. ** 

** Walker—lodiAn Boonaraag. Jomital and Proaedit^ of t/t» 
JjiaHc 8ooi«ty of Bfrtgal. ToL X?L 1934. I7o. S, Artiole 
No. Sa B. 206, 

It is cot used, aa is sometunei thought^ m throviog at bkda etoi 
but 18 uaed aa a toy. Writes Dr. ^^adee:— '^ere h 
maoh ioformatjoD abroad concenuog boomeracgi, the general 
beliaf being that they retUA to the throvec ; but tbe 
ordinary bMueraeg, the one used as a ve^xm, does not 

rettm.So far as ve ootiM learzi. thoea ^ the reteiu* 

able type are used mainly as toys, beoanae th^ moregw e ts 
are too »nftartmtn b> be depsndu upon to hit wbete they 
are umed...” Dr. Wksler futfaer vritaa arlieo he 
"viahed to aee ooe, the whole oao^ waa raneedted. only to 
prodooe two smalt, poorly mada axami^M, not at dl compar* 
abla to the handeW**, affioteDVlcokiog boocDetang^ thnst 
tmder the belts of toe tDam” 
dark Wiaalar—Among the “Blaoks” of Western Aaatnlia. 
Sdontijic Atneriean, Septombei^ 1938. F, 209. 

** Snefdcpasdia Sritaanioa. ( 24 iA 9 dHioii). ArUole.'Boomonog.’ 
The isa cd booueraog, btfog nnknown to the Indo’Aryflis, 
pliably gave ria^ as ft^luaU toiok^ to to* faMs 
of an arrow rettusung to the qaivar after ibriksw toe 
enaii^. This ioditootb' proves (he use ^ ^etwufsg fans* 
tmfs in 
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The SBrviTftl of the boomoraog c&n easily be 
ft'aoed in plaoea where it was once used- The 
tbrowing knife io Africa and socoe typee of 
sword need in many segregated pTacea in India 
where no boomerang is osed now, tell a tale of 
their earlier, use in those places. Pitt'Klvers 
has eDumerated several examples of these in. 
Africa, showing how a wooden iostrament 
used by the Djiba Negroes and a Nubian sword 
clowsly resemble the boomerang found in Egypt 
and Anstrslia. As to the fatter, it is not known 
whether ft is thrown or not though it resembles 
a boomerang so fhr as its shape is coooerned. In 
lojSa though we have noU known any iDstanosa 
of throwing k^e, yet s<» far aa ibi sb^e is con¬ 
cerned^ we can cite several examples which 
tweoi^ Aa WoBwaag.. I bm swes three-ewwrds 
in the Etbnc^aphioa) oolleoimns aT t£e rn&n 
Muaeuttr colteetsd. Cecaik Maasene ( 
ff^cn Balasore (No, 45?), from Tcadabad (,No. 
5663 ^ wbkiv placed sidw by side with a 

boomerang, show how olossly they resemble one 
sBO^er. It shoa^ be nobsd here, that an iron 
liDpleaBnt need by the natinsd of Central Afeka 
for the imr^roBe of flSrowreg whicl^ as* Pftf-BIyers 
olaaaly rseettbia ^ baesauai^ remMs 
os of a certaia type of Bko md in Baeg^L 
To add a- briber hsstmtfXr ib may Be xtotBd 
UUit the £oorkea or. Gockha ioSa is 

icbanaictil ifr a^wpe wi4h beoisenng; was s^dtf to 
hava 6 sen. oaoe thziviK^ thaaght t»va:uT^*u (^e 


FitaBiren^SToldtioQctf Cnitu#- F. I3di 
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purpose of ao ordinary dagger, Moreover, we 
vou)d like to note that the sacrl^cial knife used 
by the £ha^ of Assam, and the swords 

used bj the Lakhere, ^Assam) and in 

Burma, also bear resemUaooe to the boome* 
rang, What I venture to point out here is 
that the curved sword or -similar weapons are 
the replicas of the once need boomerang in those 
piftcee. 

It has been pointed ont by Bitt'Bivers thiMr 
the stsel*made boomerang used in the Madras Presl' 
decoy baa probably led *'to the nse of the steel 
obakra or war quoit". Curiously enough, Pitt* 
Rivers has found an almost similar wsepon used 
by the Djiba Negroes of Central Africa as a 
brscelet'^ It is made of *iroD, sharp on 
^e outside and blunt on the inside, wbioh 
toQchea the arm; Uie edge is osually covered 
with a stdp of hide to prevent iojory to the 
person*'. 

It is one of the few implements whose centre 
of dispersal is yet an unsolved problem in anthro¬ 
pology. 'Whether it was evolved iadependeatly 
in every pUce (s in o p it is docihtful how nan II 
be diffased to a far'off country like Andtralm oq 
the One baud, ackd on the otiru, ^m 

nod aouunoB oaoire wh<eo vast oceaue dwide 'the 


** 'Fb. C. BsAer—iMe K<»gkr«m.PiiIa is den Shail-Bezg«ii, 
Issam, * AftiAnpc*, Band. Vi. 1909 fanng 
Tke IaUwb :P. 47 . i(a 4 . 

^ asBdbeok to tbs Mnsgfffhlori OolisStiea trt ^ 

Untom©, 'H‘0. P.49. 

•* Pittfii?6n-op. oA. M97. ' ■"' : .v,‘; 
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oonotriefl), or whether it waa evolved only once 
and in ooe plaoe and from there spread through¬ 
out the world, is a problem atill wrapped np in 
deep obscnnty. The probable oeotre of dispersal is, in 
my opinioD, India which is centrally situated between 
Afrioa on the one hand and Australia on the other and 
which has not only the earlier forms but later 
types of boomerang with hnobs as also subsequent 
series of bent throwing knives and long bent 
sword which could have evolved from it. 

The case for Egypt is wesk since, as bas 
been pointed out by Prof. P. lUvet she 
got this through the intermediary of oertcdn 
nomadic people living in the Arabic desert who, 
it id stated, received it from Sumer, where it 
might have reached ultimately from India. 

Acoordiog to modern cultural theories, almost 
every type of the traits most be presect in 
the centre ; bat in Australia, we do not find the 
knobbed type, nor the throwing knife or long 
bent sword. It is, thersfore, probable that it 
migrated from India Bat what is the route! 
It is a well-known fact that this implement has 
P. BiTft—op> dt. 

Si Tide JazDCA B. K»—.The Boomenog in Anoiest Babylonia. 

Anmem Anihrcpologia YdL XVL 19!4. FP. 2S.$2. 

** KtC-EUteiB hai coaie nearly to the eame conolndoo. He eaye 
‘It may vicb great pMfibility be aacmeot theaa 

weapoba ^tob prinerd laaQ carried with them into distant 
parte from the bocoe of their anceetors, wherever it wae,^ 
pceslbly eoae oontinect is the Indian Ocean now sabmeMed”. 
On the %yptuD Boomemog and ita AffiaMea. J. A. 1. 7ol. Id. 
la^. P. M2. BaUoor alM believes it vm probt^ 
bilitf bronght there with the earliest imiEJgraata from the 
A^tfo Oontinent^^ Qsotad in' H, Thcrstoa’s StJunographie 
Horn .P. 5tCI. 
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beetj found ia India only in tbe Pre-Dravidian 
araa. Now in the axtreme eaat of India among 
the Kbasis the surival of the boocnsrang can be 
fouad^ as we have shown already, in a certain type 
of sword. There is a slrong dolicho*ptatyrrbiQ6 
type (i- e. Pre-Dravidian) among them. So from 
this corner it might have gradually sproad eonth 
and eastwards. 

The discovery of boomerang in Celebes, where live 
tribes racially analogous to the Pre-Dravidians, leads 
sQpport to this theory. Moreover, it might be 
pointed out, that the ekalls discovered at the neolithic 
bed of Lang'CCiom as well as tbe Wadjab sknll 
show that Australia included at that time oertain 
parts of Malaysia and Indo^Cbina. 

Prof. Bivet has said truly about the Australian 
migration. “Encore (^u’ou ne pnlsse donner ancune 
preuve k ce sajet, il est vraisemblable qne sa 
migration s'est faite du nord vers ]e sud, c*est- 

** A. C. HaddoD—BaM«of Uaa. 19^ P. 116. Prof. Oixoahu slao 
admitted ^ie in bia erliclei “STuaU in Auatn‘’—2fan m Jndh. 
7oI. U. 1932. 

Ao iotezm^e eearcb emODe Paleag, Wa end Doghbocriog 
Anstro-Aaiatio tribes naj le^ to wme acoidflotel diso^riee cd 
tbe boomersDg id fioeh a icaDDSr as Dr. Evtten foned traoes of 
blov^gu amODg tbe Ihado Kukis of. Afan. artiole no. 77. L93i. 
so Q. Maoeo? et (Ulle) Ooiani—Ooatribation k rtCnds Ia pr^ 

historiqae A ncdoohioe Vn. 

5^1itbiqus isfdrieur (BaosooieD) eC o^thiqae rap^risur daBS* 
ie haut-TonkiD rteJiAfcha) aveo la deeoriptioD des 

otSoee do giseiceoe ds Aeag^wom. Mimoirm d« 5emn 
fiqvt it V InioCbitu. Quoted in Bivet—1« Oroupe Ooeaoten. 
P. iS3*d. It i< intereetiog to note bere tbsi ^ereceody 
dueovared Ka^kngdoBg sioll is Java baa aSLo!^ vrilh tbe 
'^gai Sknils found in AustraUa oa tbe one band, and with ^ 
fit<Aeo BiU. or Bhodsein, afcuU {Alrioa) oa tboctbar. Yada 
Wb. OppeDoorth;^>8otoMan~A l^ev fossil SkaU. 

Ammeon. Septecober 1933. P. 164^ also Dobell Baciy 
Man in Java, ia July, 3.1933, P. SO. ^ 
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JCalaisle fit de i* AaU ro^ridioo^fi vers 
I’Aufitc&Iie fit ooQ fiD sfiDfi mrerae”. 

Simile 1)0w and Cross bow. 

"In fitodying the bows and arrows, witha'7ifiw 
to find ont anj fifficiUea between these two 
oonntriee one is 'faoed with immedse diffioaJties. 
It h ohrefiy dno to Che eSorts of Eatzel, Leakey 
and other anthropologistfi that we bare a detailed 
and eyebematio stady of the bowe and arrows of 
Africa; bnt m lofiia^ m olaasi&ation, opbill now 
ifi avaitable bo that it will not be poaeiHle for 
us to go into a deeper analysis of the problem 
icedhved. There must be a ^post'TDortem eKamioa- 
tion’, to adopt Ihe language of Mr. Hen rj Balfour, 
of every type of bows available io India; and 
the fitudy of crose^ections alone would enable 
us to say m what reepeot It bears similarity 
to others. 

But Inspite of this desideratuni^ we find liere 
sod ‘thsre jeferencee by wdli-koown sohdlars wbiob 

** Btvet—<7, citt P. 164, 

Prot BtHot Smltb, ia hie msp on areas Of ^larsottris^os 
c^tfasSfcEEdh, &!|nzi«, KoBgoi mod Vsgro races, suggested Ibe 
psitre tH dispeml ^ Aostr^ao in Soti^ Tcdia. (Soitb* 
•Htiaan ITistory. Pig. ?9. P. TTI.), Mr.'HoroeU has brought 
43nr«i Metisr pshWriBJteKMH- of ito theoiy that 4be Proto* 
AastitJiao niigraced from lodia. He says eonewbaemi* 
lartMfttethahetee^srii af AusttaUac see-nfc whieh dm? be 
^ r<mnm origin nth the ChlMDACMfi in esoon the Oarooao' 
id «Metof;fai4sa. 4he latter eoaft are ljg% eMtteKeedand 
rewJTedeotiBely'boB tbo astegerr of datpio tMto vhiA are 
iMccfrCOEDBeo to ^ tieoee; eieuladf aoaeof the Aaetradan 
*SMafbe' IfcewMOefhapeftdiadtioa io 'tb» wortiiy of 
iaelaeiea in lAe lumo ekea«B tko Indiaa <kUtBnD^ 
Jaowe'Hwaeh—TheOdgiD and SigoifioMKe of 

Indira Beabdeeign. 

‘iTrao^i of iAa JidaSio Socdfy £ 9 *^. 1S29, F. 3^. 
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help Qd to s certain efttecl in studying ifiM 
problem. 

The dramog of bows in the cave peiotbga of 
Europe and Africa, proves iie extreme aotiquity; 
sod up to the preeeut time, it b almost every* 
where ueed except by the Anetraliaue ai>d the 
T^mamaua (now extnob]'. Now, cooeideriog tile 
type of Afrioao bow which resembles the ludiao, the 
first tbiag which attracts our attention U the 
yinrple beet fofm. B^des thi% Mr. Leakey 
bae found a type of how m Africa whiob bears 
an estraordmary eimilarjiy to* the Andhmaaeae 
bow. But aa this rdeembiaQoe, bis oploitn^ 
ifl. superfimaL ha thinks that aojn9 o^remonial 
sigoificance might soccnrot ftrr rfa on|ifr ^terc. 
It is isteuetiag to nnbe, htro thak the harpoon 
arrow for ahootmg pig? in the Andkoian Isbrads, 
r^emblea oloveiy (iM* berpeom fcni aheeiiog hip^* 
gotamus used' by the Mbbemge irfbe of Alw^wa, 
Welle, in Belgian Conga MoreoTW the biws 
with kot^ and strifigs of rattae whicfr arr tow- 
a^dayt oaad m- Af6i«% aca ias^ in. Nhw Croiaea 


^ aetseJJ-oR a»^ PC »1. 

•1. X« & A laateg—A ^ew CU^cetwo of aod 4ffi»w a 

Africa, j.S.A.r. '7<LV^ rsffi,. P, tSU 

SanMc SUmtgMfhml' 0/ MhA 

Bad. Ed. IB36. Ptge IM. fig. 17fii « 
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also. This, however, preaente ua with further 
difficulty in aolving the problem. Whether these 
are the outcome of a mere accidental comcideoce 
or '*of a oommoo origin’* as hua been pointed out 
by Hatsel, can not be aaid now. 

The cross bow is used in A.ssam (among 
tbe Kachins, Karens, Nagas, Abora), Banna, 
Malabar, Nicobar Islands, and by certain tribes 
c} IndO'China. It seems to be of Mongolian 
origio and its use among tbe Fans and 
Xoruba of Weat Africa and the Southern Ba« 
Mbla as a toy presents ue with a peonliar 
interest in so far as it is found only among these 
tribes of that vast continent. Altbongb tbe method 
of construction and of releasing the string differs 
from that employed in other ^aoes, this has been 


Kob only do we find reeembUQCea io arts sad orsfts, bat aome 
soboUn bsTs gone further, sod foaod rceenblsaoee eren ia 
physioal chsrscten with the peoplee of Octtois. Sir H. H. 
Jobostoa bs8 ehown that tb» opaa-coed aipecb of tbe ebort feet 
of tbe Boakiaeo sre foand :a '%a eisggersted form !q the 
Ocesafc Negtoee sad tbe t^ew-QuuM 19eg^oee'^ 

Jc^ston^A SsTTOT of tbe Sthoography of Africa; and the 
foraal Tscdal sod tri»l migratioa ia that oooriaeot. J. R. A. I. 
19J8. P. 87$. 

MoroTer, the eteatopygy which vptil cow thooght to be a 
Bashmen tod Bottratot cbaracterUtice tbongh it has been 
foand in Europe, ie ‘^occanooaUy obser?ably among the Oeeaaic 
tTagioee'*. Hie e^clneioo, it ie etated, ie used on obeerverione 
o< eeverej Oenaao Soholsn, bat it ie to be regretted that Sir H. 
H. John,nton hae oot aeoticocd hu ao^oritiee. (loc. «c. 
P. 379) 

1q his recent expedetaonto Upper Buna, Captab F. King* 
doQ-Ward has found a pigmy tribe oam^ Dana, Uring in 
'the aokaovii triangle”, in the extreme cor^ of Burtna, 
who nee "h prittitiTe croe8*bov” for hunting, ride The 
lUwtnied London JVew. May, 7. 193$, AJeo hie artj^e 
‘‘Expleratione on tbe Buim^Til^ Frmitier” in tbe Oeoffn- 
fhieai /ounal, December 1939. ToL T»^^, No. 3. 

** J. H. Hatton—Races of ;^anlftr Asia. Man 4n Indio, VoL XII. 
No. I Jan—March. 1931 P. 9. 

*» Tuday and Joyce—Notes cm Scmtham Ba-Mbla, Jfon. Article 
No. 31 1907. 
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brought to Africa in the ei^itoontb ceDtnries by 
the Portagese probably from Malabar (India), 
Fire-Drill. 

Except the Andaman ialandera there ie no 
other coromunity in the Indian Empire reported to 
be igDOraot of the art of making 6re. The 
making of fire by drilling it common to India and 
Africa, though this method ie practised by the 
Tasmananiana, Auatraliaoe, Papuans, and many 
other tribes of America, lo ancient times, the 
Brfibmao priests of India used to make the sac¬ 
rificial fire by means of drilling. In tbe present 
day, this method is practised by the Teddbes of 
Ceylon, Cbenobus, ** Yanadie, Eotas, in 
Southern lodia and eome tribes of the Chota* 
Nagpur area. It is aleo employed for the eaori- 
fioial fire by tbe Todaa and tbe Nioobarese. In 
Africa, there are many tribes who nee this 
method, tbe Busbrnen being notable among them. 
Tbe Makalangas also produce fire by rubbing two 
sticks 

Habitations.. 

Dr. Ankermann, in his map on tbe habita¬ 
tions of Africa,^® has shown tbe distribution 
of the three types of hats in Africa, which are, 

** TbontoQ^^, at. Td 11, P« 

*» „ — „ Vn, P. 417. 

*• „ - Toira.P.11. 

*• t. Bent —The Iluined CnUie ei Meehoadead. Betog a zeoocd 
of etwntim and ex^ratioo la 18S1. Londoo, 18S8. P. 64. 
ADkertoaiui—Eukuricreiee nnd Eultnjwduvb^ ba Afrika. 
Znledtr^far StAnoioffifi. BerUo. VoL XSZVU, 1906, P. 56. 
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AB follows: 1) Huts with rectangular base aod 
gabled roofs, 2] Beehive shaped huts, and (3) 
Huts with cylindrical base aod conical roofs, 
Among these, the 6 rat is o on fined to the west, 
the second occurs in the west and in the Italian 
Somaliland, and the third is restricted to an 
area from senega! to Sedan and South-eastern 
part of Africa with ‘'occasional overlapping”, In 
addition to these, we WAy cneotion another type, 
though leas frequently distribated in Africa, 
namely, pile dweliinge. 

Now, India inspite of her assimilating too 
many cultures, has retained several primitive 
characteristics through which she had passed, aide 
by side with the snperior civilization which h 
$0 highly spoken of by the Western scholars, 
Tbodgh rectangular hnts are generally constructed 
throughout the length and breadth of India, no 
matter whether they have gabled roof or for 
that > matter, replaced now*a*days by tin, yet 1 
may point oat that the other two types of hut 
which are thought to be of distinctly African 
characteristics, have also been found* in Int^. 
The reetai^nlar babHations with aever^ rooms 
are found as far east as in* tbe peripheral zones' 
of Polynesia. Ae for ooBioaF bvtB> ft can be 
said that Ya uadis, a Pre-Bra vidian tetbe liviag’ ia 
tbe forests of South India, constrnct ‘^kw 
conical huts” for dwellrng, which ie made' of 
‘‘bamboo and palmyra leaves, grase or mmat 
stalks, with a small estraoce,. through, wiuch 
grown-up people have* to ncee^”,>^' ^he* Tadwe: of 


TbuncoQ^op. <ia 
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Nilgirl Hills also, coostruot for tbeir dairies a 
t^pe of bat which has *‘a conical roof, drawn 
into a sort of spire” and thoir temple of Boa 
lende os further support. I would like to add 
further that though the Sakai of Malay Peniii 
sula usually oonstruot the reoUnguiar dwelling 
place, they also sometimes build a conioal type 
of hut/i Whenever I think of these coniwl 
huts, I am always struck by tbe similarity of 
their struobure, specially in the oouical roof, with 
the Marat, or 'granary' boose in Bengal. 

Tbe beehive huts are found among tbe Chen* 
ohue^^ and tbe NIcobarese, but, in the latter 
case, it is rested on poles. Now, tbe houses oo 
posts on dryland, if properly distributed on mepi, 
show that its area of distribution are the hlalay 
Fenineula, Polynesia, Assam and Africa alia 
It is iutsrestiog to note in this conneotioD that 
feuoiog wbioh has now become a part and pares] 
of the Indian habitation is also a charaotnistlo 
feature of tbe Afrioau and PolyDee^ dvelKng 
place. 

0 . Oppstt—UsbOTdisTodaaod KetaiD du tfiksiti odsrdas' 
bUueo Bergsa. fids flg :2. i?nUan/t fik IS9& 

H« BSjB about Boa tocopla >- 

Boa ibeolt eiown nokorbot. Ea exictClrsa nar nook tiar 
Boa in dan KiUgiri, dia Mr niobtso bailig galMa, vail Hir 
Pruattf ^ Vart«3, ilM eia PHwtor evoitan Bangea, iiu 
Sit sAi>rU% ViMekt C^f^riM^Uch {far Mt tfa* Tod^ 

(Bnci«r«n Boua *' P. 219. 

A. B. &»—-■ blao, Fast and From*, ftsv. and Itrgtfy 
cawrittao bj A. B. (^alggso aod k* 0. Haddon. Cambr^in. 
19^ P. m. 

nwnSoo^y.o^ Vol. II* P.98. 

Xtx owdsl has bMo preaomd m tka Stbnograpbic^ Oallary ot 
the lodlaa Uuseaizu (Oaleuttal 
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Simple Musical Bow. 

It ia due to the reaearches of acholara like 
Kunat» Sachs, Balfour, and Mias Helen Roberts, 
that we are able to trace the distribotloo and 
(Qig^ratloQ of musical iDstruments. Miss Roberts, 
in her book “Ancient Hawaiian Music*', has noted 
that Polyueeiao music, both vocal and lostru- 
mental, as well as dancing are highly saturated 
inth the ludian styles. She has gone so far as 
to admit that the simple musical bow, which is 
thought to have originated from the ordinary 
bow, might have originated /‘in Ceylon or 

India" whence it spread westwards and 
eastwards, making Africa, Melauesia, Polynesia 
and the western Hemisphere the marginal 
areas. It should be noted further that 
in a brief note to the Imlitflit Francois 


0th liasoii—OrigiD of IcTeotioo. P. 19$. 

Userwarth writ«s 

so*, s. g. (AiDODg the Nayars of Coebio and Travaooore) 
the bow is ussd for lausloal purpoess. Rsforeocee to tbs sound 
of tbs twaogiog bow^striog are freqiieotio the spies of all oations. 
Thus eophasis is laid oo the terrible sound of Apollo's bow, wbeo 
bo billed the Orsebs to avsogs bis prieet" 

Dr. A. IL bfeerwarth—A Ovidi to the VolUciion ^ JTmmo/ /««• 
trwrmm... in tht Indian ifumm. 1917. P. 3*4. 

The BamsTaiis aod tbs Mababbarata, tbe two groat ledlao epios, 
it should be ooted, oootaia roao^ raferwess of an exactly sioilar 
Datore. 

** hfiss H. KoberCs—AnAMS Sawiiian Sfittic. P. $43. 

** It is h^>ed UtU tbs bas-reliefs of Borobudur in Java, might give 
us cortaia clues about tbs resemblauco between the musical ins* 
tramsate of India aod Java, and, for tbat osatter, Indooesia. Wo 
all know chat Indian emignola started colontes in IndoObma 
and iDdonasia dunog 6^ and 9Cb oesCnry A. V. 
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d'Anth/re^hgU (Paris)*® M. Julas Blooh describ¬ 
ed a musical instrument used by the Savaras of 
tbs district of Qaojaca (Madras Fresideooy), South 
India. This instrumeot, which has been termed 
by Sachs as raft-ebaped sithar (Iloaji tiiner), 
bears a close affinity to the similar types colloctsd 
from upper Volta, Tog;©, and upper Congo. 

String Fig:ur6s. 

The study of string figures was formerly mu oh 
undervalued by ethoologista, but, at the preseut 
time, thanka to the efforts of Drs Haddon and 
Rivers, it has been scientifically approsohed with 
the result we have now their teohniea) nomenola* 
tunsj though, I bslieve, much has still to be 
done for the ''elucidatioo of relatioDsbips aod mig¬ 
rations”. Mr. Horne I), In his recently published 
monograph entitled “String figures from Qiigrat 
and Kathiawar^' (a) has snumerated several string 
figures among which “nine are common to lodw 
and Afbioa”, These are as follows(I) Saw 
I (West Africa), ^2) Saw V (Zanzibar), (3) Knot 
I (Uganda sod Sierra Leone j ( 4 ) Knot II 
( West Africa (5) Peacock’s foot ( Weet Africa )' 
($) Unnamed (West Africa and Polynesia) (7) The 
band (Central and West Africa) (8) At Jali 
( West Africa) (a) Maohbi Jal ( West Africa ) 

* ■ Tide Rtpvn of lAt /tutieiU fiwau <fAniArcpoios%^ ia £*i«. 

eArop&ifi^. Poms XLII. 5oi> 1*2. P. 234. 

** Vid^ Ji^orl^tAa/fisiittu ^^aneaii^AfUhvpcic^ la 
ToDM XUt Nos. 5.6, PP. 477-78. 
a) fftoea HorasU-^SWi^ /ron and £o,ihiaiaar 

ilmoin ^ its Itiatie Soei«tf qf SmgtU.. Tol 2X fTo. 4 
PP. Ii7*164. (UoaUa. 1932. 
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(b) Tbuft Hornell says (c) oommon posses* 

of so large a proportion of these games 
emphasises how intimate and long-etaodiog has 
been the conneotion of Indians with Africa, and 
in particular that of trades nnd sailors belonging 
to the pools of Gujrat and Kathiawar with East 
Africa, a trade that reaches back folly two thou¬ 
sand years. Sncb age-long oontaot of Indians 
with Negro tribes aud of Arab sailors with Negro 
peoples on the one side and with Indian coasts 
dwellers on the other has undoubtedly been the 
main factor in the remarkable community of 
strings games*', (d) 

The ‘Sati’ rite. 

)t is curious to know that besides India, the 
olaselcal land of the *Sati’rite, its traces have 
been found in America and la ancient Egypt, 
lu the re port of the ezcayations at Kerma, 

once an Egyptian colony, done under the anapioes 
of the Joint Egyptian Exipedition of Harvard 
Universitty and Boston Mnsca&i of Fine Arts, 

b) James flora^l— op. ok. P. 149. 

o) „ ^ op. oit P. 147 

d) It is to be DOted beie tbst the ‘‘the mjeteruras 

guM of 4he UakelADgw, with sixty holes in rows in tbe 
geound” offers s close panllel to b game known u PvU<m 0 ffOcty 
of ladis. T. Beot-'^op. dt, PP. 85-86. 

Muflleod—'Distri batioc s«d Preeoss of-SnCte in Ifortb &raerioa. 
^ifwnbsft AntkropaiofiM. Vd. ; for other instanoea, vide 
J. J. Hodi’s Article eodtUd “dnMgynVp ofi/u ^i0M*in 

“J/an in IniiA\ Yol 17, Not. 1 2. 1994. PP. 198^. (no. 

George A Relener--&on*ti4BS et Eerms. (Harvard Airiean 
StodiM. ToL V, 71). Peabody Hosenu of Harvard Unlverd^. 
Oamb. Uus. 19«3. 

The reference hera is takeo hscD a reuev of monogsapb 
in tbe dmmeoft Anthropoio^ui. 1924. P. 102*104. 
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Br. Keisaer has described a burial oaetom of the 
Xllth dynasty which hears teatimony tty tbs saori- 
6o6 of wives—a practice koown In aaoieot Egypt 
and Iq many plaosa in. Africa to-day. The ooa^ 
oluaion which ha has reached after a detailsd 
examination, is that the wives died **voluntarily*, 
by the compulsion of traditional duty, the death of 
sufooatioQ by burial under earth.'' It has also' 
been poiiited out by Br, Reisaer, that the 
tombs of Dynasty XVIll, thsrs is the new sod 
curious rite called Taken um, whieb appears to 
relate the jo^ burial oustoBi*' 

Baodoa, Taro, Lotne, 

If the zoologiets and botamsts iavsBiagabr iu 
oo'ope ratio D with, the anthropolegtato ia fiading' 
out the original home of our common deoieetdv 
cated, plants and animale, then the reeuh U seoh 
iavestig;atioB. wiii bring forth seme intersetmg 
facte ooxLoernisg yaaxly nigratMot of mao". Id 
this conneotioo Prof. P. E Newberry hae naeod 
several important queetiona ift the Lever pool 
meeting of the Bsitieh Assoendoe for the 

Cultivation of Seience, but we shall lestriosl our¬ 
selves. at present only to the b a na o e aird tsro. 

It is aa obvioua fhotr as Newberry observes 
that the probable home of a plant will W in 
that plaoe where it. grows wiUly; 

** P. B: 2feirttS(fy>-Ksci8Siho «o CheOrigio <A PeaweWcatod 
.£niiiu&scdns^. 

S^srt of Md Jwwywt Mmtinpi(l»iSy of tit$ Bnt mk AmoiMm 
for tJU Aivanmmt tf Semoa P. ^ 7 ^ 
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Now, banaoft is said to have grows wild is 
India in the forests of Cbittagoog (according to 
Roxbiirg) and in the Khasia bills (according to 
Hooker and Thomeoo), Morever, we read io the 
selected papers from the Hew Bnlletin II— 
J^ncipai Vari^(i€S oj Musa, London, 1906). — 

“There is no eiroutoatance in the structore of any 
of the states of the banana or plantain cultivated 
in India to prevent their being considered as 
being varieties of one and the same species, 
namely, musa sapientum; that their reduction to a 
siogle species is even confirmed by the multitude 
of varieties that exist; by nearly the whole 
of these varieties being destitute of seeds; 
and the existence of a plant indigenous to 
the continent of India prodncing perfect seeds; 
ftom which, therefore, all of them may be sup¬ 
posed to have sprung. The Pernvians had two 
onltivated varieties of the banana wbiob plant was 
unknown in the West Indies and Potiaod suggest¬ 
ed that the Polynesians introduoed the banana to 
America.*’ 

It has been pointed oat further by H. H. 
Johnston that the cultivated banana was intro¬ 
duced, at first, into East Africa by the Arabs 

** Qooted ID Ur.'P Mitrs’s artio]«s Coitoral Affiaitiee bstweea 
India ud Polynesia. Han in India. VoJ. ST, 19S1, PP. 340* 
m. 

** Sir H. H. Jobutoa—cp. F. 317. 

He ssya farther—“Baoaaa ma^ eren have been brought by 
UaUy CMoae aorOee the Isdian Ocean to Madagascar the 
Ooraoro liJasda The eatUar Arab writort on £aat Africa bat- 
veen tbo lOth aod 13ch cectoriee mantioa b'^tb Lamn oo the 
Horti) ZaazuD coast and the Comoro Islands sa special centres 
of bsoana oulU^tios.^ ibid, P. 317. 
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wbdQCd it Rpread throaghout tbe coDtioeot. StoU^ 
maan belidvsa that b&aaoa was iatroduoad iato 
Africa by tba Negritos probably i> tbe Plaviol 
age, wbiob may be cocrelated vich tbe. Ice Age 
of Eutope. 


Tbto. 

Taro is growQ vild in India but » eultm» 
tioii ie widely distributed ; and, according 
Biversr^^ it haa probably been diSosed throagb* 
out the world from ludia. He nys ''Botanists 
are agreed that Um origioai bocoe of tbe plant 
is Southern Aaia, peobably India^ and tbe great 
variety of the native oamee for tbe plant n India 
shows that its loportanoe in this country goes 
baok to a remote data If India is the original 
home of tarOs ite economic utUity would have 
been acquired (by the cnegaUtbic people} and, 
together with tbe plant itself, taken tbonoe to 
Bgypt (where, according to Reinhardt* it was known 
as early as 500 R C.), Arabia and SAStem 
Mediterranean. It may be pointed oat that 
da Candolfe also thinks that '^tbe Egyptian cnlti- 
voted Golooasias came from India”. 


** Swblmaan'-^HAsdvark nod lodastHs in Oflt«frik». H niia 

\afg. fHO. C^vnaf fe Mmr SoMdt —Saem of St^n- 
(w. by A £. J>4 Um^ Loadoo. 19S& f. SSS. 

W. B. K Oi fBTS- ftf efafe g r owl JtSi wty y i Lmdoo, ISte. 
PPt 

• t fiiven — iMa. F. S7S. 
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Lotus. 

Among articles of food which are common 
to Egypt and India, the lotna stands pro min sot. 
As in India, the Egyptians were accnstomed to 
take as their food the three kinds of Ictus fl^elumlnum 
Speciom/m and two NympfioeasJ. Moreover, the 
practice of sowing the seed of this plant, by 
“rolling them ap in a ball of cisy”, is exactly 
simiiar in these two conntHes. 

Peach. 

Peach, which is said to have been Introduced 
from Persia, “has been supposed by different 
botanists to be either Saianiii^s aeffyptiaca. or 
Oordia both of which are of Indian 

origio”, 

Sir J. H. Johnston thinks that hemp, rice, 
sugar cane, cotton plant have been iatrochioed 
into Africa from Asia by the Arabs, the latter 
being unknown in Egypt in early times since it 
was never found in tombs. 

These are not all, Schweinfurtb, it should 
be noted, has observed common weeds of undoob- 
tedly Indian origin, in *‘the vide stretch of country 
between Tondy and Dyoor". It has been pointed 
out by some scholars that the early African 
traders sre responsible'for the iutrodnction of the 
African Baobab (Adawcmia digiiaia) in tbd 
Tinnevelley district of ' Cbe Madras Presidency. 

on iAt Antigttiiy of Uvi^ ifKfkctM London. 

im. P. 128. 

„ — ibid, P. 139. 

rs Sir J*. H. Johostcn^^. oil P. ^97. 

P. B. Nevberry—ty. oia P, 474, 
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(South India). Some have asserted also that it 
had been introduced at a much later time, "prob* 
abaly with the Afrioan Mabommedans or with the 
Portugese’'. 

Domesticated fowI« 

Domesticated fowl which is now regarded as 
food, is also the main offering in certain ritoale 
and aaorihcee from GbOta Nagpur, East Bengal^ 
Assam, Burma to the PaoiBo regions. It origicated, 
as has been accepted by Bar win, so mow here in 
South-eastern Asia, where alooe the ‘combed* 
obiokens’ are found in a wild stats, wbeDoe it 
gradually spread throughout the world. Again, ae 
Johnston points out, it might have been brought 
to East Africa and Madagascar from Persia or 
India by the Arabs. 

Cattte. 

Africa has been divided into several oaltaral 

areas by Mr. Herskovits among which East 

African Cattle area is by far the largest. In it, 

culture “is basically agricultural aitb a cattle 

culture aupec-impoaed upon it'*. These parts, as 

Katzel observes, ^ * falls within the area of tbs die- 

** E. 0. EUwIiaMB—/fWvrwum India and At Wftttm 

World, from At Sariiml timm to At I^all ^ ifoew. Cuabridaa 

me. F. 14. 

A kind of ie prepactd, both m tadit 4Bd Afrie*, fron 

it« fruit (ibid, F. U). 

** U, Henbovits—A Conridtration of A* Culture 

Arta* ^ 4/riea. Anwkan AfUhropolo^U 1924. P. 66. 

84yB,— 

Africa fails in great part witbin tbalicDlU of the dubribotioa 
of iroD, of Cbe Indian Ox, and pig. of tha domeatiio favj. !%« 
iron iodoBtry of Sootbaro A ala and tbB oattla breeding of Xadia 
aie prooiioent poiata io A/rioao atboograpb?^’. . 

jUwel-op. flit Vol. II. P, 2B0, 


u 
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(libelioD Indian Oz irtiicih ie doinea* 

tieated Maaai^ Naadi, SobtUQk> Dinka, and 
B699tM^ eautb eaattfo Nilatea. This (ty.pe of 
Indian Oz (Bos indiow) appears to sery old 
since it was found in large nntnhar <at ^obnD' 
jo'daro and Harappa. It can atiU be found in 
Sind, Northern Ghijrac .and £ajputana. As this 
type was not found in Egypt antii the Eighteenth 
dynastj jCirna 1580-1322 B. 0.^ it would not be 
hazardODS to suppose that it found ita way into 
Egypt nltimately from Indiaperhaps via A nan* 
Susa and Mesopotamia. ‘CTItimately they might 
have been descended from the older Sos noma- 
dictts, as Ihter^t ohserveSf with tfhom probably 
the Anau^ indue Valley* and Swiss lake dwelling 
cattle Iwvfi a ’dliatioa ioxhe course of long descent 
and local cross. 

SmeltlDg of IroD. 

Psof. William Qowlan<^ the well-known aatbo- 
rity on metaliargy* baa opined that it& smelting 
of from **may have been hit npon hy accident 
while expernnente were heiog made. This lucky 
accident msy well have happened n India, where 
the f^D indnttry is one <of great 'arrtiqnity ^(Tar 
greater indeed than in Europe, *e, -g, at Halla- 
tatt or La T&n^. and icon ores occur bc largely” 
Iron eree, h ahoold >be nioted, «e .very widely 
distributed in India and from very eacly tjmes 

** EnMt tlaeksf—“FigvrioM Aod Uodd]'Aoiomli" tn tdar«l]^iX 
M6hfr¥ j 9 cfctro atti ift* 'Om/Hirgon. ^Loo’doo, 19S1, 

L Oh*pWr XVm. 'P. M7. It is vary tniertithig'to.iKrtie bere 

that a aairaal has befio identified in >Um £Mnrah 

hMnpUft A*>mftU 40 0^*$ jtautiaga irom tHoehnngabad 

Dbbriet of Oentral Psorincea. Tide :8fpori i^4nL g«ro. 

qf IndiA. 4917—dfi Part I. P. .26. 

Qooted is Brsce PeoW«—.pb^atwcorw oad (PrsM^cKarw 
AfUigwiia. P. 26. 
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tke obidf fioxiieos of wonkrag in India aie 9a tbe 
N. W. ProvinceB, Cefftaal lodi*, Wwtern Ghate, 
M^aare, Haiderabad> and 00 on. lu 

bigh acUiquity in India is .qnqudfitiosabld aiooe It 
baa bean probably cQaotioQdd In tba Eigvada aa 
^ayoi'*. Beaides this, >tbare are numoroue Bvidenoas 
of iflictraotion in South India as early aa 1 . 0 tb 
oentury B. 1O. at <even muoh earlier as it ielound 
Asanoiated ^witlh ueoUtha and dolmens. 

Now, turn in g onr attention to Africaj we dnd 
the pracHce of extraoting iron from its ores pre* 
valent in ancient Ggypt which bears testimony tu 
its antiquity in Africa. Aa to the the teobnique 
of am el ting, it should be admitted that the pn* 
nitive form of .furnace ooDiIetiog of ''a shaft or 
tough of olay with bplea for the i&tcodnotion of 
the blast ie etill used in Afrioa, ludia, Boraeo, 
Japan and Catalonia (Spain) and Finland." More¬ 
over, as has been pointed out by Stuhlmann and 
ICollmann, the natives of Afrioa near Vlotona 
Nyaosa, ivst of al), einrply mix ■tbe powdered ore . 
with Charcoal aud then -obtain the metsl by 
introduction of air currents. Let us compare this 
with the deeccjption given by Br. BuobaDao in 
hie ^^Tpavels do South Icdsa” about the pro' 
ducts of wrought iron from, the orei aad it will 


Wm. (jowlsfid—Wt Intiqviiy. J, H. A, I, Toh XXJI, 

«« .‘Mufe XL Terdtf-rlSppwidiv U> Sir J. S. JehDatoa’e.i S*»rvar 0/ 

’ * Chimt ^JttdiaM Me ffarijf J>o- 

dttfiicn of Ifi/S. Ameriean InJimpoiopitt.im- PP. itl-iSi. 
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be &b oDce revealed bow closely the process of fbe 
two QOUDtriee resemble each other. 

He says:—the bills of Malabar are foand 
veins and beds of black oxide of iron, mixed with 
clay and sand. ‘Ibis impure ore is dug out, 
broken up into small pieces, washed to free it 
from its impurities and render it 6t for reduotion. 
The furnace consists of a mound of clay 7 ft. 
wide and 4 or 5 feet long, an excavatiou or pit 
made in the olay 3 ft. wide and 2 feet deep to 
hold the charge of ore and fuel, and a hole 
provided at one side to allow the slag or vitri¬ 
fied matter to run off and a day chimney placed 
on top. 

*^be bottom of the furnace is filled to the 
vent for tbs slag with a bedding off sand and char¬ 
coal well beaten together, and a row of 8 or 10 
pipes of olay with ends projectiog inside over 
the hearth, through which a blast of air is 
forced by a bellows. The furnace is then filled 
with charcoal and ignited and the air blown in 
and a change of the prepared ore thrown in 
weighing 2160 lbs. and 20 baskets full more of 
charcoal added gradually ss the fuel burns away. 
The operation lasts 24 hours, two $iet8 of men 

work the bellows and keep a continuous blast. 

It may be pointed out further that the Egyptian 
ueadIe-blasts processes are identical with those 
practised by toe Pre Dravidian tribes of Cbota* 
Nagpur. 

P. ToaLosobsn — BiunttehMii ift Afrika. ZnOckrxft f\ir Sthno- 
Uj^ 190^. fig 7. 

It is interostiog to note iu this coocecMoa that some 
sobcJars scspsoi tbe iroo freto vbich tbe little steeJ 
dagger, Ccpuad fa the toob of Tattakh-arosQ, was made, oane 
from Hjderebad (Deeoan) inaaiDaeh as tbs metal of Cbe famous 
Damascus Svord was imported from Eoca iiamaadram near 
Nirma io Hyderabad (Peccaa). 
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Loom. 

Mr. H. Liag Hoth, in couree of hla studies 
00 the primiti7d looms, came across six types of 
loom in Africa which are as follows 

ij Yer^cal mat loom, ii) Horitoctal Bxed Heddle 
loom, iii) Vertical Cotton loom, i?) Horizontal 
'Narrow Baud loom, v) Pit Treadle loom, vi) The 
MediterraoeaQ Loom. Among these, at present, 
the Pit Treadle loom demands our special atteotioo 
In so far as it is not indigenons there, and, thus, 
has been probably borrowed from India where it 
is very common. Mr. Both thinks that it was 
probably introduced into Africa from India through 
Arabia where it ia largely osed in the district 
of Oman. In Africa, this type of loom is pre¬ 
valent mainly among, Qallas and other neigbbonr- 
ing tribes. Ratzel tells us only that it (loom)is 
‘'essentially the same on both sides of the Indian 
Ooean^'. ** 

Bark Cloth. 

Nothing dednite can ba said aboati any rela¬ 
tions between these two oonntriee in regard to 
garmenla, except the one which is made of bark. 
It is very widely distributed, extending, aooording 
to Ankermann, from the west ccesb of Afrioa 
down to the extreme east of Polynesia, ^hile in 
Africa, ite use is found to be restricted to the 
area, from the Gulf of Guinea to as far as 

H. tang Botb'^^tvdM «n X<oai. J. Jt. A. I.. 

Vol XLVn. (UlY). 

u iotoresting to aoto hers that tie^yetog which has pnbabjy 
\^a cngjnated in India is alao praotiara in Africa, 

BaKe^— op. oii T. 360. 

Tide, the diWnbQtaoa of garmenCs io ASsi», la Aokfir- 
nuum'e artide—^ ait. F. 62. ' 





Mddftgasc&r, it is oow^a-days used in Indi^ ooly 
by the VsddAba of Coj^oQ Mid tbs NisobsFsse. 
But tbe epioa aod similar other ssored book<i of 
the Hiadus ace ahuadaot vitb eaamples oi iU 
use by the sages ic ancient Indios Tbe material, 
AS Hatsel thiaks, is "probably, as in* Aftioa, the 
the bark of species of fictu" 

Orcam^t. 

In east and west A&ica, it is the practice to 
wear bms or copper rings as oraament in the 
foreaipxi and lower part of thigb^ sometimes one 
above tbe other and often in a ooDoected spiral. 
Theffe sort of ornaments, in tbe opiolon of 
Batzei, are foimd to be' used by tbe tribes 
living ha t&e forests of Sbnth Indio. 

Tooth bCtttitatiooa. 

Iq India, the practice of cbippioff tbe iaoiaoc 
teeth is only confined to tbe Radars and Mala' 
Vadan of Sonth India. This custom is prevalent 
in Africa among tbe b^ai,, Akambdr HaNgacja, 
Ajwa^ ATonga, MaRaiaogn,. Hereso, and several 
negro tribes of tbe west. ^veaal Australians, 
New Guinea and. Indonerian. tribes, il ia stated, 
prtforiae ii and Skaat and Blagdazs reccu'ded the 
practice of filing thr taatb by the. Jakooa of tba 
Malay Peninada. It is cuxioos to note that Uua 
practice appe«rs to be everywhere cooueeted wuR 
tbe iaieiatfoii' oereorony. ft gfaorr l d bw Fated furctwr 

** Ruid— (5>. VoL I. P. 9e^7.“ 

** BSeesti^ ep'. M F ^ 

*' Sandiook to iAf S^Jineffn^)fiuat CtSieSom qf At SM^ 
Mutetm. 192b. Ff. 21^ 320, 3^ 310. 
cp. ck S. 
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tb»t Profs. Douglas Derry and Elliot Smith hra 
recorded the finding of a elfeeleton of a negrO' in a 
Ptolemaic-Roman Cemetry near Dakka in Lower 
Kabi'a {q whirh ^‘ali the teeth in both jawe had been 
horizontal iy filed on the labial aspect In addiUoa, 
the upper two central ineieors had had tbeir edgea 
rubbed down and filed- to aaeume a eami-lnnar form”. 
And in tba mueh-discuased Oldoway akii^l, than 
are also certain iodicutiona of filing tbe teeth. 
Finger mutiUtleov. 

It ie a very old custom, since there ere 
numeroua evidences ol ite praoUce in tbe oave 
paincmge in Spain and France in tbe Aurigna- 
oian and Magdaleaian times. We ahal! not enter, 
at present, into a dieoueiion ae to its motives, 
But i6 may be pointed out that its dletrlbutioQ 
neges over vast regions, inoluding Africa, South 
India, and' Oceania. T6e Tittle finger fs generUly 
preferred for the sale of mutilations. Corfonaiy 
enough, there is a practfoe prevalent in South 
India which required the graad-ootbers (in aome 
oaees) “to cot off* one joint for each grandson 
born Co them’'.^* It reay be worthy of note 
that tbe Mab«ibbarata tradition by whieh the 
saerifice of a^ finger (thaaib) was denaaded by tbe 
OEiUiiC&ry teacher Pemchavja item hie unoffinal 
popil Ekaiabya, inghti^ rdbr to eome mietoizMwy 
ofieriog of ssdi si filler tc* sooner bwieis. 

** Bliiat* Smilto^ faWy W Jin. aagnvt Uitt. 

at iiaianMrVMtb has olsorhM f»aDd iit tba enoia 
discorend la the Qrotto o£ Ataloa. Bou lUuuamBl (AJgaia) m 
wall as la the recantly-diseoTarad Asselar Skofi. 

** SnepdoptuHa (14tb EdiCton) Aside “iVWiloliiMi 

and Jl^brmaa^” 


r 
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Float. 

*'In the region of Lake Chad (Africa), floats 
are made by attaching two large empty calabashes 
to the two ends of a stoat etiok ; the oadve sits 
astride the stick and paddles with bis hands. With 
this may be compared the float—almost a raft— 
of North Arcot (India) io which two inverted 
pots are joined by two parallel bamboo rode, on 
which a man sits and paddles”. 

Fishing traps. 

Sea fisbiDg with basket traps is oonflnsd^ as 
has been pointed out by Hornell, to tbe shores 
of tbe Gulf of Manner and the Bay. The simplest 
form of the trap is **sab-trianga)ar or rather 
cordate in outline, with a single funoeUsbaped 
opening in the centre of one side^ wbioh Is to 
receive This type of trap, which, according 

to Horneil, is of Indian origin, is found in Zanzi* 
bar (Africa) and Bra^l.^^ But, It should be 
noted, that this has been introduced into ih^e 
places through the intermediary of Portugese. 

Beads. 

Mr. Beck, io his article on beads collected 
from Kuala Selinsiog, Malay-Federated States, 
lays great stress ou their resemblauoes to those 
from. South India, Zanzibar and even Zimbabwe. 

a Handbook to ^eOaett Dliutiating Sicople Heaoa of Travd uid 
Transport by Land md (Tbe EorDiman Hnssuta and 

Ubnry.) P. 31. 

*' Jamee ConoU—ifariM in Swih India, and StomI, 

Man. ArUote on. 41. April, 1924. 

W. H. lograoB—JforifU in £ium6ar, Pgmia^ South 

/ftdw, Bnmi. Han. no, September 1934. 
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It might bav« been pointed out that certain 
opaque red be&ie made of copper glaee are ^'ideo- 
ticai with beads found in South India and South 
Africa'’,«a 
Megaliths. 

In the recent International Coiigrew of Pre¬ 
historic and Proto-hietoric sciences, Dr, E. H. 
Hunt read a paper about the megalitbic burials 
in the Decoan (Hyderabad State} in which he 
has drawn aevera} analogies with Egypt which 
include *‘house*of*oards^’ cist oonstructioo, polished 
black and red pots, lapis lazuli aod the "ka" 
mark/’^* 

Lafiguage. 

CcmiDg now to language, it may be pointed 
ont that there are certain languages in Africa 
which ars etili baiHing the philologists as to why 
they resemble so olosely the Dravidian iangusges 
of India. One of them is Bcrnn or Eannri, 
spoken in the Borou country, in Central Africa ' 
Thsre ars some French ethnologists who believe 
that the origins) language of the White coloniets 
of North Africa has some resemblance, however 
faint it may be, with the Leshgbian speech of the 
Cauoaans, and the Bravidian toognea of Balnchiatan 
sod India,’* Again, some aobolars e, g, Rev, 

S^mdrf Atiaiii (IV) 7 , 176. Maa. 
no. 194. Octobsr, 1630. 

** ProcMdiagaof ebeSeoUon (V, iDturosticasl Coofrwi o( Pr*. 
historlo ftod Pr>tc.hastoria 8oisi)0«s> Reported io Jkoa. Ardois 
No. S91. SspUmbK 1699. It sbocid bs eoted bero thet 
Dr. a. R, Gbnr;s is ol opinioa that i^e lodiaa dolineoa er« 
eeMDCislly ‘mAirnt from tbs C&uouian oosa and btimatel; 
licked up with the Bgrptiia funerary iPouncDoow" 0. S. Qburye— 
Jhamary Montmmtt cflnd^ Mania India. VolVI. 1696. 

•* B. Caldwell—C<»y«r»<*w Oramirtar ^ Dravidum 

Umdoo. 1619. P. 77. 

** S. S. Johoetos—op, 
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Er^ ie iLarajd«ae, dnuv a g^aetioail 

Bc^ioDahb bebff«an the Somali Langnjage of 
AiHoa .aod tloe XbiaJ^idiao Jeogo^e.^'^ He says;— 
^^L'lasgage des peoples Indians qui parleot \& 
CoDcanlD, ou le Tamil ou Tamu), sembde avoir 
quelque afBoit^ aveo la langue Somali. Lea 
mceores des peoples nomads, qui ^abibent lea 
mootagaes <du DeEkan, aont Hea moeurs -da people 
Sorae^ ; et Ut langage Somali -a lie si gran^ 
«ffiniUs awe U qttim MadTossAsn aprh 

meigues semaine est oapahU ds comprendre ttn 

vmkii." 

Conclusion. 

The comparison of so many cultoral tr^ba id 
rather discoanacted groapa cannot at preaent 
lead to any fraal coaela^Mis. It is very di£B- 
eolt to ‘eoimeot the different eulbnral traite hi 
bmullee af cuUnre ^Kusplejc noth a view .to 
ing iiaX in^atioos and no&tacta. .Unleaa the 
ardkaeology of all thaae areas brings op tbe 
ehroncdogioa) setting over tbe whole region in 
one ordw, any uoneluaien wocM *be merely bypo* 
tWioflil and likely io be reeha^d at any Dswly 
diacovened «<Ut& Tbe nhrooolqgical .pmibilities of 
the cultore-oontaat between India and Africa and 
tbe Afcaaian zones wonld be as followe :— 

.1) Prote-Homaii times : Wi^ather.South Central 
Aela or Africa is made tbe cradle land of hnma- 
nlty, there muat have been oooeiderable migration 
s£ pe^lea of an idasticai ■ealSutee ia ^tb the 
zones. The identity of fornn of ibbe earinat 

^ H. Cm\r~ThaLaafu af^ ^ BcndUAnd. .Atf X. Jounsal qf 
ih* Siogal 1898. £P. 99-100. 

Pf§ii$bf^ Ouitan v» Adiatiad^fima^, 
Gded to eMalliot« naSacC cbstnaeo !£adi& and Abnca 

j^theUsgtii^oaeaadpahit, of lie Asso- 

cUtiM far the AdeeauASMot of Aoia^, 1828.; relttaad Ao to 

a. a fiMQu^’a (jf 

Jwwi find Proaedings of the Soimk of >BoaoQl 

Tol urvii. 1911. No. I P. 28 (oo. 120) 
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^Q4c<tzite oaap-de-potDgs frcrm 3ou&h Indk and 
SocFtb A'^rioa would loird support to that proposition. 

Early Indo-Egyptiao cootaot,—possibly aicoa 
prO'dynaatio ticues^which has led scholars liks 
Perry to visualise the grand sweep of an Indo- 
Egyptian heliolithio oulture-complex all over the 
iworld. 

8) Indo-Malay,—restrictod rather to the southern 
coastal regions of India aud the easterB shores of 
Africa, oomprievng reotongular hut, out-rigger*, 
canoe with sail (StublmanD^ and several cultural 
traits associated with oocoQUt*pa)m. 

<^) Indn-Arabio-Pocaian .cultural delft,which 


Tho discovery of portrtdM (uodsllsd lo pottoriss) $X Mempbii by 
FUbdera ?stris of an Aryaa woman from the Punjab aad a sse t od 
Hiodu l^uro ihowa bow iotiiaato was tbs cultural latoroouns 
bsftftSQD India aod Sigj^t Wxiua Pstos,ors tktjlrtt 
rvwint-ofindiat knem^ oa rtsA te ttsTTawsoa. UUAsrtothora 
have bssQ DO wstsri^ svidsnose for (bat oooosotioQ vbiob is 
statsd 0) bavc sxiscdd, both by smbaasiss from Bgypt aod Syna 
to India, and by ths graat Buddbiat misuon sent by Asoka as 
tar west ss tirseos aad OyrsDS. Ws sdsm now to bars couohod 
ths lodiaa Oolouy Ja Mso^hls, aed w nay hop* fvr mort 
OR >Aar tfOnnMf^n vAa^'isvni to Auw 6«m to monnUow 
/or waitsm tho^ffU.” Thsss portraits data about dOO E 0.***^. 
M. Fliodsrs Pstrie— Pooplot of iht Ptrtian Bnpirt. 

M/ifi. ( Artiols no 71 ) 1908. 

It abould bs further noted tbat ths owosnbip mar^ oo 
Hyderabad prebleloho pottery found by Ur. Tasdasf 'ofibr a 
similarity to those found in the preAynaetic poUwIef at Sgypt 
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according to Hirschberg^® would ioclode many 
eleineDts of bigher culture appertaining to metal¬ 
working in gold and eilver, weaving with cotton, 
craftmaoehip in wood etc. 

5 ) Indo-Portugese. 

In the 16th century, the Portugeae, like the 
Arabs, infiltrated practically every part of the 
world and was chiefly instruruental in sactter- 
ing oalturc'.traita between Africa and Asia or 
America and South America and viee-versa. To 
this might be aaoribed the cross-bow, and a typa 
of flab ing-trap comitiou to India, Africa and 
Brasil. (•) 


**W. Hirscbberg—Die acabiub-persiecb-iisdiecbe Kultur an der 
OetkOflte airikas, Ibie BaaiebaDgeo oaoh dem Ipoen dee 
EoDtjQcate. 

Mitteilubgao der Aotbropologisoben Oasellecbaft la Wi^. 

LXI Band. V Hefc. 1981. 

* I am vi^ry mueb indebted tc my revered teacher, Dr. Paochaaan 
Mitre, Heed of tbe pepartmsot of Aotbiopology, Calcutta 
UDivenity. for bis valuable suggeetioca and constaot 
eocooragemenC throughout tbo preparaticQ of tbfe paper. 


:o;. 




INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


In ibe “Notwc* of December, 10, 1932, Mr. 

W. C. Oaman Hil) of the Colombo Medicel College, 
lies communicated a brief note about the reeult 
of bie recent expedition to the land of tbe 
Veddhas, a tribe living in the interior of Ceylon. 

Tbie tribe bee been previouely inveatigated by 
the Saraain Brothers, and Prof. C. Q. and Brenda 
Seligman and, itie hoped, when tbe deUiled reeult of 
tbie expedition will be published, ae he aeenres ue, 
in the Ceylcn Journal of Science, it will bring 
to light some intereeting but hitherto unknown 
facts 00 Deeming the tribe. 

Tbe present expedition lested for an week (from 
the I8tb to tbe 25tb of September 1982) and 
daring bis short stay be bad been able to viat 
several Sinhalese villages where the best elements 
of the Veddhas are found even to-day. Mr. Osman 
Hill was able to take measuremente only of the 
males and every one of them was photographed. 

The materials that have been oolleoted in this ex« 
pedition are hairs from all parts of tbe body and 
three skeletons (2 males and, 1 female). The Skele¬ 
tons were in good preservation except the female 
one which is pathological, due perhaps to her 
euffering from yaws which caused atrophy in the 
bones of the left upper limb and also spindle- 
shaped swellings on both tibi». The male tib» 
are platychnemio and the perforated oleoranoD^ 
fossa in tbe humerus wluoh was regarded by SKasin 
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as a oharaoteristic feature of the Veddbas baa beeu 
identified io o&e mataaod' wlf. 

The skuJIa beac ooiformity whilfr the skeletooa 
do Qot. Id one male skeleton are found the 
'*DOD'DDioD of the neural arcBea* in the aaoral 
veretebrs” and, in the female, there ie a pru- 
Dcmnced "aacndteatiow of the laet loro bar mtobne, 
associated with comidbte absence of* the last pair 
of 

F. Etngdbn Ward.— 

B«pk>r<ttions on the Burma—Tibet Frontier. 

(.Geographical, Jousna).. Beceicber,. Itr32.)^ 

ThlS' paper, which was ongjoall^ caad at a 
(25th A^L IS32). of tha Royal Geogra¬ 
phical Society, gives a snociact accoont of the 
explorations by the author in ooDaboration with 
Lord. Cranbrook, liiv the Stmna-Tibet frontier in 
X930. The. chief ob^cte of the expedition, in ov 
author’s words, were:, (i) collect speoiraens of 
the fauna and flora, and to introdnce into Britain 
oew hardy ptants from that area; (it) to croas 
the pase at the head of the Nam Tamai ’Valley 
dlreotTy into Tibet, and link up our route, if 
poeeibie,. with that of any other traveller farther 
north.: ’ (iii) to make observatiosa on the. glaciers 
of ttus r^on,, as to whether they were retreating 
or advaumn^ and how far they bad formerly 
extended”’. 

Zhia expedidon naa pceoeded by other tvror ooe 
u» ISdS, and Che other iSt8« and the. expeosee 
w«e. met with ’by the Tcusteee of the Fecoy 
" SlpdiT^ fund. 
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It is beyond the scope of this journal to dilate upon 
the description of their travels, collections of 
fauna and flora and other matters which are 
rather of geographical interest, but in it is con¬ 
tained a short description of a very interesting 
pygmy tribe living in the forest of the upper 
Irrawady, known as Darus. 

They are a very timid people, having no 
unanimity in their generic name. They are called 
by the Tibetans as Dalu or Talu while the Shans 
of llkainti Long. Khanug. They are said to 
have been pushed up towards the Irrawady from 
the north and west by the pressure of both the 
Tibetans and Chinese and, with Misbmi, probably 
sprung up from a Common source. 

Their stature hardly exceeds 5 ft, though women 
are generally shorter than men. 

Tattooing is practised by the girls and no value 
other than ornamental are generally attached to 
it. But its different patterns found scattered in 
many places points out the presence of clan sys¬ 
tem among them. 

They are still in a very primitive condition, 
as is evidenced from their material culture which 
has not evolved beyond the “neck tie” bee, harpoon, 
and thorn-lined traps for fishing. 

Though the general method of the disposal of 
the dead is cremation, the important ceremony 
which they prize most is the burial of the ashes 
which, during the lying-in-state period is kept in 
the cofiln which is sometimes carved with a face. 


8 
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Ab that ticDd, tbe coffin is placed on the bamboo 
platform which is decorated with takin aod other 
horra and other beloaginge of the departed 
roan. Insplte of their close contact with the 
Tibetazia, they have still retuned their faith in 
aaimiam; Buddhiam baa faded to infiltrate among 
them. 

This ardole has been enriched by several est* 
cel lent photographs^ of which three describe the 
Darne, aod^ for other illuetratione concerning this 
tribe, the attention of our readers are being drawn 
to *‘Lh6 lllitslraud London Nows". May, 7. 1932. 
(PP. 749-751). 

J. K. Q. 

In Man fbr January 1933, Mr. B. U. Sayoe 
gives an account of An Indian FirO'Utalhing 
ceremony in Natal. He witneseed the ceremony 
in 1926 at Pietermaritsbnrg near the- Mari am in 
{Manamma the Son^ IndUn eqnivdent of the 
north-Indian Eati) templb in the Indian quarter 
of the town. He sq^Smeobs his first-hand obser¬ 
vation of the ceremony by information gathered 
during a subsequent visit to Pieitermarittborg in 
1929. The oelebrattoQB ooxUnnin for ten d&ys to¬ 
gether and are concluded hy fireHredkiog; The 
partfoipanta who were'probably* all of South Indian* 
ongin and acted,, is folfilmeurt of a vow* during* 
seme sickness or misfoi^ane’ to walk through the 
pit oofltaiomg.hot ashes. By its side are two: 
smaller pi tit. one^ £ll«d with. tarmeriQ. water to.* 
clean and pnrify* the feat, of the. fira-widkers hc» 
fore they step into the hat aebas;; Mother, pitr 
filled with cow’s milk supplied by childless women 
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or peoyle who have bees sick aod have vowad 
the milk. After a goat ia aacrifioed to the goddeaa, 
the devotees walk first throgh the turmeric water, 
theo through the ashes, aod fioally through the 
milk bath. Fioally the milk from the pit is throws 
on to tba ashes ; some people gather the holy 
ashes from the pit either to bs plaeed on the 
forehead at prayer time or (perhaps as it was 
customary at one time) mixed with water aod 
drunk to cure disease. 

In the Journal of the Anthropologicallnslitfae 
for July to December, 1938, hfr. A. Davies gives 
the results of his of the Morphology of 

the Nose in relation to QiTnate. His survey 
generally confirms the conolusious of the previooa 
workers (T bo mas and Buitoo j as to the close 
oonnaction between nasal index (measured on the 
living) and climate. The result for India, ae 
obtained by Mr. Davies, ie quite the reveise of 
that found by Thomas and Baztoa Thossae and 
Bnzton found World Correlation (146 series) wae 
+0‘7238±0'0258 of these (146), 62 were from 
India and a hi^er ooirelatioB eesmed to be 
indicated for these than for the world as a tf hole. 
But Mr. Davies’ results show— 

World Correction (890 series)+0*6 01 iO'O 2 76 

World exoludiag lBda(442series)+07i4±0*01<9. 
Mr, Davies fiods the oorrdation grading in the 
Mowing orderAfrica, Europe, World exduding 
India, North and Soutii America, India. He 
points oat that the reeclta of Thomson and 3axton 
appear to be weakened by the &ot that they 
took averse annaal tempmtore and average 
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&Qtiaal YdlatiTd humidity iostead of 1 D 6&0 monthly 
t^mpor&turd Mid relative humidity for a typical 
aumiper month as used by himself. 

The low correlation in India is thne acconnted 
for by Mr. Davies. ^*It the correlation between 
nasal index and olimate ie loud in any reg;ion it 
muet be due to one of two oauees:»(l) that the 
N. I. has become very specialifed and will no 
longer adapt to climate; (2) relative recency of 
migration. Tbrongbout Indie and America the 
N. I< far from being specialized is of definitely 
mesorrhine or medium t^pe. It appears that 
migration factors are chiefly responsible for the 
differences in degree of oorelation between the 
continente. Thus one may suggest that the popn* 
latioD has been most stable and has euffered least 
from mi^or race movements in Africa and Europe, 
and least stable in America and India This 
is in aocordanoe with the facts of racial history. 
Large numbers among the populations of both 
India and Pre-Oolombian America are the results 
of immigration that is likely to date, in the 
former oase at least, from not before tbe Sod 
millenium R C/' 

In the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
for tfanuary, 1908, Hr. S. C. Mitra oo&tinues bis 
Studies in Bird'Myths and in Plant-Myths. 

In the Journal of , the Andhra . Historical 
iSoci^ for January, 1988, Dr. C. Narayan Rao 
cootinnes bis of Telugu Roots. 

In tbe January and Pebruary nnmbere (1988) 
of Tirumalat Sri Veakateevara^ Mr. A. Padmanabhah 
oontinnea bis account of Rarly Dravidian Poore., 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Caste and Race ia I&dla.—By Q. Ohurye 
(Regan Paul 1$S3). Pp 777 +Price 10». ed. net. 

Ethnologists will accord a hearty veloocne to 
this study of the institution of the Oaete'system 
and its relations to race, by an accomplished 
Indian sociologist The hook is divided into nine 
obapiers. In the first cbspter Dr. Ohorye des¬ 
cribes the outstandiog featores of the Caste-system 
vbich he takes to he six in number, namely^ 
(I) segmental division of society; (2) sooial hierarohy 
7ith definite scheme of social precedence; (S) rest- 
rictiong on feeding and social interconrse; (i) 
elvil and rsligioas disabilities and privileges of 
the different sections; (5) lack of choice of 
occnpatioQ; (6) restrictions on marriage. In the 
second chapter, headed "Nature of Oaste-gronpe,** 
the anther attempts to show by a reference mostly 
to the nomenelatnre of various castes In the 
Central Provinces and the Bombay Presidency 
that it ia these caste-names that gscerally serve 
to foroish a cine to the prooeea by which disriac. 
tioQ between groups came to be formulated. The 
names point either to an ooonpational origin or an 
ethnic or tribal origin or a religions origin, or an 
adventitious origin and application of some nickname 
(emphasising seme striking onltnral peonliarity 
of the groQp). The names of the so-called anb-oastea, 
again point either to a (1) territorial origin, or to 
an (2] ethnic or mixed ethnic origin, or bo an 
(d) occnparional origin, or to a (4) sectariao orlgio, 
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or to M (5) adrdntitioaa origifi suggoatiog 8omo 
oickoame. So tbe author briogs forward no 
new .materiala or the<uid6. In obapterelll and IV, 
the author traced the hktory of Oaate throogh the 
ages—from the earliest known times down to the 
preeent-^Dd lays under contribntiOD Yarioos data 
supplied aooieat Sanskrit literature. In chapter 
V, headed ''Caste and Race*’ our author discusses 
and criticises the oorrectoess of previous classifications 
of the ethnic elements in India by Bisley and 
Bnggeri, and proposes a revised olassification 
which, according to him, is suggested by '<tbe 
ascertained facts of Indian anthropometry^. He 
wonid distiogoisb the following six maio physical 
types smoDg *'the Hindu population of India'^ 
vis—( 1 ) the lodO’Aiyso; (2) pre-Dravidian; (3) the 
Dravids] (4) the Western; (5) the Muoda; and 
(6) the Mongoloid. The author writes, ‘The 
Mnnda type centres round Cbota Nagpur. The 
jungU'folks ofSonth India generally represent the 
pre*Dravidian type**. It mj be observed that 
some, if not most, of the jungle^folks of South 
India and the Mauda tribes of Cbota Nagpnr could 
hardly and included among ^e 'Hindu populatron’ 
proper; and the older term 'pre'Dnvidiau* is now 
generally regarded as a little too indefinite and 
the term 'Proto-Austnloid* appeas to be now in 
greater fitvour. And a *proto<Negroid’ blend is 
dmeemible ao% coly among some jun^e tribes of 
the SoQ^, but also among some forest tetbes of 
Central India. In chapter T7, beaded "Elements 
of Caete outeide India* our uiteor passes under 
review class'distinotions obaerved in various eountriea 
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and coiBrnuoitied, aacdent and modero, and shows 
that ^'distinctioD by birth bas been usuaJIy re* 
cognized by many primitive peoples and almost 
a)I the major oivllizations of ancient Umea, and 
that so far as other civilised countries are coDoerned, 
in each case it was the special conditions making 
for political anity and Qommercial aggraodieement, 
that slowly killed the ideas of status by birth and 
removed the unfreedom of occupation’’. In chapter 
VII, headed “Origins of Oasts”, Dr. Ghurye 
opines that some of the important aspects of the 
Hindu Caste System originated in the Gangetio 
plains; ‘^Caste in India’’, accordmg to our author 
“must be regarded ae a Bramhaoio ohild of the 
IhdO'Aryan cultnre, cradled in the lap of the 
Ganges and thence transferred to other parts of 
Bidia by the Brahmin prospectors” '‘The Vedlo 
oppositsoQ between the Ary& and is replaced 
by the Brahmanic clasifioation of the ‘dwigiti* 
and ‘Ekag&tf (the Sadta), sogges^g the traos- 
mutation of the Data into SQdra lo the minds 
of the writers of the B^mhapio and later writera. 
As an important rntratituent of the Br9znha;uo 
cnlture* in connection with the sacTifitial ritual 
^ there arose very exs^gersrted notiom of oeremomai 
purity. *^e reetriotie^ <ai intennazTiago aad 
on. &a>d were thue in their oti^n the ootoome 
of the deairr of tha BrfthmmB to keep themeolves 
^^The Boutiiem peeves bafore tbmr oontaot 
with the Indo^Aryan onitace most probably had 
abent the saotiitiy and power of feo«h to 
tmamt oertahk qtutiitiea' very like those of 
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*'fVith f^nciionftl differeotiAtioo in society there 
csme ioto beiog separate occupations) groups 
with more or less distinct interests. There is also 
( 51 c., in additioQ to the tendency of the ocoupatiun 
of each group to be hereditary) a natural iDclination 
for each occupational group to be habitually endo- 
gamoos. Both these tendeooiee became rules. 
Occupations thus became eudogamons groups.” 
"The lack of rigid unitary control of the State, 
the unwillingness of the rales to enforce a uniform 
standard of law and custom, their leadiuess to 
recognize the varying cnstoms of different groups 
as valid, and their uansl practice of allowing 
things somehow to adjust themselves helped the 
fissiparouB tendency of groups and fostered the 
spirit of solidarity and community feeling in every 
gronp.'* Spe(^ rights (or the higher groups and 
disabQities on the lover ones was almost a uni* 
versa! feature of olass'society; and Brahmanic 
theory of four castes with tbeir rights and 
disabilities does not call for any special qualificatiou. 
Only the practice of untoncbability is peculiar to 
the Hindu system. ^TThe ideas of untoucbability 
and unapproachability aroae out of the ideas of 
ceremonial puri^, first applied to the aborigiual 
Sodras in coonection with the aaorifioial ritual 
and expanded and extended W other groups be¬ 
cause of the theoretical impuri^ of certain 
occupations. Multiplki^ of the groaps Mid the 
thoroughoees of the vh^ ^afeem are due to the 
habit of the Hiodu ndiid to eraate categories 
and to carry things to tiieir Icgioal azui*' Ibo 
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\uqaali6ed of the ancie&t ‘^Daea" with the 

later “S'adra’* may be open to oritioiam. 

Id additioQ to these Datura) aad historic 
factors that coatributed to the e7olDtioD of 
Caste ID India, the learned aether might 
perhaps have referred also to ao element of 
design (snited* to the needs, beliefs aod usage 
of the time) on the part of the great ancient 
Aryan architects of the Hindu social fabric who 
aimed at absorbing tbe aboriginal inhabitants in the 
Hindu fold and civilizing them by aseigning to 
them a place, albeit the lowest, io tbe graduated 
social scheme with perhaps opportunities io those 
olden days for rising to the higher stages according 
as they proved fit. The last two chapters of the book, 
headed respectively^ Caste, Recent and ConUmpo- 
rary and Oonaluaiw deal with somewhat controvereial 
quesrions of the present and the fntnre of Caete in 
India, and need not be dwelt open in this review, 
On the whole. Dr. Ghnrey has made a Ten¬ 
able contribution to the literature on tbe Hiodu 
Caste System which will be read with interest 
and profit by tbe student, the administrator, and 
the general reader. 


Indian Cafits Cuatoais.—^y L. $. 0*ifaifey, 
O. /. E., L 0. 8. (CarrMdge University Press IPSS) 
Fp, IX^ISO. Price 9 8-'Mi. 

The author of this interesting little volnme is 
oneof tiie very limited number of Indian Civil Service 
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men who hA76 mede a specaa] dtudjr of loditt. easte 
eostomd. As a District oSoer, ocanfAiei of a few 
Tolomee of District Gazetteere and also as a Pro¬ 
vincial SuperintsBdent of Censns operations in 
Bengal, Bibar and Orissa, Mr. Q^Malley bad spe¬ 
cial opportaoities of stndyiag caste cos toms and 
the working of the caste systecD—its Mtsal merits 
and defects. Beferencee in the p^es o£ this 
informative venoms shows that besides bis own 
psrsoDdl investigations in Bengal, Bibar and Orlsaa, 
be has stndied pnhlkbed works and reports on 
Caste CQstiKDs in other parts of India, and 
utilised the rasnlt of his stadias in writing' t^s 
pceeant popolar and illmniaatug book. 

7he book m- drrideei lato seven ebaptera, beaded 
rap«iot>7s)7> L The Cast* sTstem*; H. Owte'Govern- 
meat; ill. Ek tuun l CentRd? IT. Pbnal^; T. 
Maeriagea and) lAovads; T& and TII, 

OocopatioDs; Vlli. TbwUirtoiKbaUee; IX Modem 
Tendencies^ 

The author has presented the facts without 
pr^adice or bias, and his inferences and concln* 
skms appear, on the whole, to be sooDd. As 
regards the merits and demerits of the caste sys¬ 
tem, the following extract from the author’s 
coDcludiog chapter will, it is expeotod, receive the 
assent of moot impartial observers:— 

ts hide-bonad sad feMerad bj ubibilioDS whioh du^ 

been ocsbte io isc^ptioo bat haw becooie unreasoo* 
ftble. !( «et» np aitiSctal staodarda of valSe wd' it is 
to rafoB. Ib etrauaawibM the spine ^tb oi qaii[»lii^ aod 
of ocH^psnte.. it Uoita t^MudJdisuiivaafid ivU a sihatnie 
to iiati(nA] 001(7 ^ pwgrsa A flindn is pnmani; a macbes 
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of & CM» and DOt of ft na^oo 5 his loyalty is to a group and 
Dot to tbft geaeral [commnaity. Thef© ew b« bo uniWd na* 
tfonil iifft 80 long os aooiety is split up ioto thouiaads of 
soparato soctlons, each guided by Us own oaiWBS of oonduot 
ind not by a eommon public ofdoioa Th^n can be little so¬ 
cial progrees » long as men of low otte. boweTer eduoat^ 
tioy may 1 »» whatever position they may have atUiued b 
Goveroment servioe, in commerce, or m the professicns, are 
ooniemued by tbe stigma of birth to lifelo^ ec-« mferfailty 
or even degradition. 

On the other band, caato, liJw other human ioetiCutioaa, bae 
itt good pcunts, which ought to be reoogniBed. It forms a b»d 
of sodftl and religious union among ite meobam and atimulatii 
a corporate spirit which would otiierwise often be laohing. H 
in a certain degree as a oharitable rostitution, and, whwe 
tbore is a oommoo oaoapation. it has some of the chame* 
teaatios of a trade uniw. But it does itt beat wo* as * 
guudian of morality. It is caste wbiob habttuales Hmd« So 
tsiftt respect for ftttthority nod axAtdse of seW-reettaint whi* 
form the basis of social order. £n the past it baa he^ to 
en^e Hinda «dety frtm ditintogratioa sod Htodu horn 

deatruetton. Through socceeive cc^iueataaod revolaiions itbae 
bwn a stable toro^ and iie stebllialag iafioenoe is not withon* 
politiced importance at the present time, when the coowmeito 
l^voaient is said to beamensne tolndia.‘ A systoea 
newueat^ by relipon is uttorly nppeeed to the Bckberht 
of a war upon religion. Ths Idea of a daes » 

*lien to a people which belierss thai ihe social hwarohy m 
dimeU ordain^ and tiaib cqusXifiy H «t only eoocmy 
etpsrianoe bnt is eUto of Idem 

prtd^termbed by bis aetioM it paet UW’. 

Xh© book -dowrv^ the cawful itbUulion act 
oob of wtodeob of wwiotepy, but also of 

adminittrators atrd obters who have tt> <Ieal With 
the lodian people. 
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IndUn Ca8t« System: A Study,-fiy C. 
Hayavadana Rao, (Bagaiort Prtss. 19S1). Pp. F7/+ 
7r+ V2l 

This little book on Caete System is % reprint 
of a series of articles by the aatbor that appeared 
in the Mysore Economic Jaumal, They are, as 
Prof, ^adia says in the Foreward, a lacid earn- 
mary of the theories developed by different scho' 
lars. A special featnre of the booklet is the 
reference in chapter VI to the Indian theory of 
caste as set forth in the oft^uoted teoth Mandala 
of the lUgveda, in the Bramhanaa, the Upaoishads, 
and in some other ancient Sanskrit works. The 
anthor tbna summarises his oonclustons— 

that Goata ii not upkoovn oot of India; that oasta io India 
vat cot, as baa tsaa aaicl, the ^^veotioo’* of the Brahmas, 
but the lesuli of ooaOet beCweao Azyaa and doq-Aitbo racee, 
the latter ccotribntiDg aa muoh (ovtrdt its f<»iiiati(H> as the 
former; that pb;scal rfifig tww betvaen the racee m 

India so laae than the p**^!**** tooial teodenciea they etbibitcd 
coolribated Chns io dere h ^i to g tbe idee of eacte ; that id the 
begtODhig it VIS probably pnrdy fiueteoo^ io oharaeter; that 
is later Umeo ai Uw ana (tf eoob^ g^w, the ^vovth of 
natlosal, tribal, degraded and caetee veot oa practically 

anoheoked; that poeatbly dariog Uue period the fosotioDal baele 
changed ipto a hereditary ana. oviog ai rauoh to the isfluesce 
of lyefeemalisnf legiati as - to the iofloeoce of the religiooe 
dooCrine of Eanna; that the denl^NiMAt of oaate io'India hae 
beeo both gndoal and by inflaeoces; that 

fcom the beginning there have been protneCe agunat its ten¬ 
dency to fireloQ asd debeaecDeot of bnmaa obaraoter; that tkte 
taodenty of the teaohinga of the UpaoMbada tod the Sho^vad 
Oiia, vaa to place oaaU oa a .leal untenable baaiB; ^at the 
Jaio, fioddbist, Sana Tedasta aobcols of tbon^i altogether 
ignore caste; that Uano^r theory iboald ooty be treated aeanm- 
ing tbe ooDdltlou ef bia tnoe; that tn ae far ae hCaan fcAioas 
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the oldar wriMn la dividiag castes into BrabmaB, Esbatrijs, 
Vaisya aod Sudra he is oniy }ol)om«g the usual forcoula 
aQUDoiated by them and trying to adjust tbs eendicioos of his 
owQ time with the formula as sounciated by them; that formula 
ba?ii^ been erolTod wbeo funotiou probably formed the basis of 
caste,—should not be eoostriied literally and that regarded from 
any point of view the disision itself is not borrowed but 
i&digeoous’’. 

The author concludea with a referooeo to the 
iotereetiQg but aoomaloQS diwisiou of oertaia csstes 
into the Right-hand and Left-hand divldloDS whicbf 
Sir Edward Q^t sQggeated^ might be a survival 
of a dnal exogainoas grouping which existed be* 
fore the development of the caste system. 


Aq Indiaa Monk. His Life and Adventures.— 
By Shri Furohil Sioami .— iVith /nfroduction hy W. 
B, Yeats. (Macmillan, 19$S). Pp. /CXVi^S 06 . 
Price 7 S, 6d.net. 

This fascinating antobiography of au Indian 
mo ok (S&dhu) presents to the Western world an 
illnmiaatiug ioterpretaeion of the religious life and 
thongbt of lodla^ not by expounding its abstract 
philosophy bnt by faithfully delineating a real 
QODorete life. The distinguished Irisb poet W. B, 
Yeats in his IntroduotioQ to the volume says, 
*Tb seems to nse something I have waited for 
since I was seveoteen years of age...... When Shri 

Purobit Swami desoribed his joarney up those 
seven thousand steps at Mount Gimur, that 
creaking bed, that sound of pattens in the Itttla 
half-forgotten teoaple^ and fitted everything into 
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an anoieot disciplia^ & phitoaopby thst satisfied 
the intellect^ 1 fonod all I waoted”. 

I^e atraight'&raTid Btorj of tbe swotly antbor’s 
Kfe from bid ehildbood up to hU visit to Europe 
ID tbe be^noiog of hia 49^ year, U hs edify- 
iog as Banyan's Pilffrisn’^ Pro^rus or Thomas 
A £empis’ ImiiatioM of Christ’’, and as faaoioa- 
ting as a book of romaaco. The story of the 
author’s life shove hov '‘the devout Hindu is 
aivaya seek log divine at-ooe-nesa in all the various 
aspects of life, which is the OQtward maoifestation 
of the holy spirit, or else ite travesty and disguise". 
It is not only of the ideals and aspirations, the 
spiritual temptations, straggles and attainments of 
an Indian religious man that the book gives ns 
a ceaeeete kdiridad illuetoataon; but it further 
serves to give ibo imder a dear insist into the 
social and spiritoai hfe uC ladia at ita best But 
there is imperfection in everythtog human; and 
the traces of ideas and extreniism in 

ascetic practices of vhieh we get glimpses in this 
book may be regarded by some as iustaocas of such 
imperfection. 


Viem and fiwiewa. Pint aad Second Series. 
A Seldcti<uii>f .uoaoDected Artklee 
Sy Mewdook EUjU, (^eswsmd Sarwi,9wrth f Pp. 
VII2+^$e, d Vl^dse. Aics iPS. nst 

The first vehme eon tarns 'thirty-two and *Chn 
second volome twerty-seren, unpubfished writings 
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of the distinguished author, now for the first tin* 
colleoted and acrsnged in chroeedogioal onler. 
Dr. Ellis is one of the. fwerooat lising thinkera; 
and the essays, resiews and articles oontaiaad in 
these two volumes containinB the views andr«d«o> 
tiouB of a great Englishman are of oonsysrable 
interest either in relation to the time ofi tiieui 
first publication or in relation to to-d^. Some 
o£ the artiolea. such as those on ‘The A.nce«ty 
of Gamas’, 'The Humao Geogr^hy of Western 
Europe’, ‘Religion and ew.’,, ‘The World’s B«iai 
ProblBcn’ 'The Ftttiue of Religion’, will pcteordady 
interest the anthropologist and. aoeioli^h 


Mysore Gazetteer, volumes I. - V.- Revued 
and Edited by 0. Sayamdana. Rao. (Govenfoeat 
Press, Bangalore). 

Mr. Haffasiadsta Rao undertook n veij im¬ 
portant and oneme task when ha agreed, to edit 
these volnmes. and ha. haa kdeed very ably die. 
aharged the' task not only with great oredit ta 
hi mself but also to the gcaal benefit.of the. State that 

employed him. aaalaoto the reading puidio. Highly 

iaterestine M all the.fi« 'olames (and eight parte) 

aw, the ethnologist wiUfe^ most interested m the £r«t 
volome in whioh the learned aoUiot who. haemade a 

long and aasidnops etody of the subject baaghen 
'an woauDt tba. ethnology of the Stet^ its 
tribes and castes,, marriage-cnstoms. laagnagfli sed 

aligipps. lUie second volnme. (lMa)wbioh,4teU 
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ably wiih the Pre-history and Proto-history, Arobso- 
logy and Nataismatics, Scolpturoaod Paioting, Arcbl- 
tectare aod other Fine Arts of the State will also 
be of as great interest to the anthropolo^st and socio¬ 
logist as to the hiatoiisD. The zemMQiuDg volumes 
too have besides tbeir special icterest to the 
stndeQt of Mysore history, economics and adminis* 
tratioD, their great interest to every student of 
the history and economics of India in general. 
We heartily congratnlate the gifted editor of these 
volumes and the enlightened administration of 
Mysore on this most valoabls edition of the 
Gasetteer of the State. 


Cambridge History of India. Vol* VI., The 
Indian Empire, 1858 - 1918 ^ Edited by B. H. 
DodufeU, (UnwersUy Fr^ Cambridge, 19$t). Pp. 
xxn-^eeo. Price so S.neU 

In the present volume. Prof. Dodwell brings 
the history of the etpension of British India from 
the year 18I8> to which the previous volnme hnd 
csrisd it, down to the onthreak of the Sepoy 
Mntinny in 1857*8, and the administrative history 
of British lodia down to the year 1918. Like 
previous volumes of the Oambndge History, the 
preset volume is an authoritative and up'to*date 
account of the administratave history of the period 
it oovers. Although every studez^ may not agree 
on all points mth the distiognished writers of 
diderent chapters as to the causes of oertain 
events and maoifestatioDS and the edbots of oer* 
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tuo uMasures, all will agne id itha hjgh .vaiae of 
.the volume as .an asbaustive a«d .’wellsdouimetited 
^miniacr&tiTd biatoz'y of British India. 


'Methods of Social “Study.— 'By Sidney and Beo’ 
' trpca ’W56- (LoirymanSf' Oresn d Ch-, 'London.' IIFII \) 
'Pages 'Brice Be. Bd. Wet, 

Sidney and Beatrice Webb are familiar oames 
to atadeota of Sociology and Economies of*modem 
times. As a man beloagiog to the group which 
originally started the Fabian society, as a Professor 
of the LoodoD School of Eoooocnios, as a member 
•«f Mr. .Macdooaldls calunat whan he wat in 
vthe .'House ef Lords ita .Lord Passfiald, aod 
as a social .thinker, Mr. Sidoey W^b is 
well-known. ClosMy assorted with .Eis nacne 
is that of Beatrice Webb, his wife, joint author 
'^th her’liusband df nrany books. The present 
work bears the nnmistskabb stamp of'the'Wdbbe^ 
4bd ‘'.Webb :6pe<^ity;" '^sy ^bave a^eat 45 
years in studying serial insUtutrens aadi this have 
<a« 2 niceri U’eDwrkable <«qmenge ms wainal investi¬ 
gators. In the preseot treatiie tth^iknaEseoided 
ribr JiLe ^ntdanee vof .lyouig .wtedeots 'thrir own 
experieDces, — oonoreta«ioataDoes ^gained .from ficst* 
hand ^Qawle4ge. Tbe first ohapte;, *'Pcovinoe 
oT Bocioh^ determined^ fa ilinmioatiQg though 
•wiocntWy written.* Warioos metheWs whidh the 
authors found profitiBle during the course of thrir 
^lUWrtliigatiepB "sre ’diewsed n’ffab«equeut*Ohi^ten^ 

to 
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and one speciallj gCH>d chapter is oq the ^^Art 
of NotC'takiiig”'^ chapter vhich will prove 
very osefal to the research scholar preparing his 
thesis for his Doctorate The layman who dabbles 
in sociology and earnest sociologist viU find 
this book equally profitable. It should prove a 
useful handbook to every youog aodal investigator. 
Mr. and Mrs Webb have laid all social investigators 
under their debt by publishing this book. The 
get*up of the book is excellent. 


The Coming and Evolution of Life.^Py 
Prof. H. B. Oran^Umy PK D., Se. D. lPp.174‘103) 

The Coming of Man.—^eor^e Oram Mac- 
Curdy, Ph, D, (Pp.VI-^lSf) 

The Races of Man .—By P^f. Ro6ert Bennett 
Bean, M. D. (PpJV-^2S4} 

Fossils.— By Prof. Richard Swann Lull, Ph. D., 
Sc-B. (Pp,Vl4-m) 

Heredity and Variation.—.ffp L. 0. i>unn,. 
D. Sc. (PpJV-^lSO) 

The Plant World—.fiy C S. Gager. Phi B., 
5c. D., Pd. D. {Pp.VII^ise) 

The Earth— CA. Reeds, Ph. D. (Pp.IV-^lSO) 

The Animal World.— Prof. J. ft Needhwn, 
Ph.D.,JAttD. (Pf.IP+iie) 

Space, Time and Kalatlvity.-^y a. Sertm 
SfteWoR, Ph. D., (Pf. J 04 ^ 
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Enei^y andMatter.—5y 0. B. B<mom, PK. D.^ 
(Pp. Vlll-k-JSS) 

Stars and PUneta^^^y Donald ff. Menssl, 
Ph. D,y (Pp-iy-^lSl) (The ^7MtJ^rn^y Society, 
New York J&S2-3S.) 

These books of the “UoiTersity Senes'', other* 
wbe very appropriately called the ‘^igblaods of 
Modern Saowledge/' thoogh short io 000 pass, 
are packed with all essentia] and np>to*date facta 
in their respective sabjeots. Written by a epeoialUt 
in a simple and perspicnoos style end In a 
popular thoogh masterly way, each of tbeee 
volomes compresses in a little over one hundred 
pages a comprehensive and easily essimileble survey 
of the snbjeot it deals with. The whole series 
should prove a treasure*house of £rst>hand kow ledge 
of inestimable value to that large sectioo of the 
educated pnblic who are thlrattog for knowledge 
but are uushle to afford the time or the mosey 
required for the porshase and study of balky sorin* 
fifio treatissa Each book in the series is provided 
with a Clloasary of technical terms, and suggestions for 
further reading, and an Index, besides oopioae, well- 
executed and anitable iUustetaons. This highly 
attractive series will perfim a real social servioe. 

In the Coming and Swkuion of Lifoy Dr. 
Crampton in a vivid and masterly way tails the 
foeoinating story of the processes by which Hviog 
things have corns to be as they are. In eight 
fUuminatang obaptera, Professor Oramptoo lucidly 
expiafDS *The Nature of life and Liviog tdrisgfl,' 
*I%e Origin of Liviog Matter/ ^be Maaoiag ef 






Brduiiw.l Hisioff; aod; OotMepte^ of 

tioQ,’ ‘The loterpretAtlon of Aoifnftit Strooturo/ 
0&valo(tmeat and. £ToktfOQ«’. ^Tbo History of 
PobsIL Animals^’, aod *Tb« Na to rail Proeaaaaa of« 
EToIntioD.' Tha aotbor explaioa^ bow alh tbo. 
diaoovenea op to tba praaeat tioie have corrobo^ 
rated' tb'a eaaeotml tezuts of Darvib’s formula of 
the dyoacaics of. evolotiooj via., the. natural 
selection of congeoital characteriatloa. ‘The.entire 
body of evidoDoe of whatever, service overwHelcri' 
ingly proves the superior valbe. of tUe ibcate 
&ctors of oi^anio qualities, and It allows to the 
eoviroumeat the power to loduce eocoatic chaugee 
to a liioited extent, if at alL Even If * acquired' 
modificatioae. do arise, a&d' even if they are ioduced' * 
generation, aftor g^oeratioD,. there is no proof 
whatsoever that they can eater into tbe heritage 
oFthe KiDd;-»^ 

Itr Tfe CorntTiff of^ Man^ Drr G. G. MacGbrd^,* 
g^ves an illnmiastiiig scccmot- of' the* fiUcinatiug' 
story of* Pfe-Man and'Preffistorie Min: WiiKth 
tbe small limits* of the preseuc* series; He bae 
with cocntnBmate stfill* covered* practiaii^' the 
whole of* the groend* tteversed iir hie« two^volbme^ 
work on Hitman Oi^ns exceeds' artheesaud^ 

pages: CbanneDctbg with an acoonot^ of*' the' 
begfinnid^* of' lifw ow eertlk. the au^ior* gpvesi a 
clear) dfoogh brief; vsew* o^ aan^r. assent' frwn: h8». 
neacest. oli kio^ aodi the: physical' ^ea^cf. tbe: 
eariier' bomaw' iwos> ea evideoeed? by* skekiedt 
remssDS cdi ‘Poead Idao; He* nestc psaseat ia:. 
review the;, ^edv growth, of basan. cmUlrru &otw. 
E^thio,* tfaroogh Pakeahthw; Mleolitiu«L smdi 
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NeeiitbM peaodft> cbsm: U>^ sacoessive. Metal. 
and ioolodea in hU account all the more Important 
caltiira. yiz^. £ood ; Shelter.; Glotbiof; 

OrBameok and l^ilet;. taming of fira.^; art and.' 
religioA; iMigoage; cncuto. and writing;, labour, 
and. lodaetry.; dfineeUoatien ofacimaU and.gUoU; 
traneportation;, comneree^ tbe bealiog, art;.text(ka 
and pacterx;. and. owfadlargy.. 

Ih the Ji<tces Br; R? B.* Beatt taUe* 

the story of the diflerecrtiatcou and* diepen^'of^ 
mao. After hriedy tradhg eome of'tfaw etepe'ie 
mw’s ascent^ the aothor' deeerihee eoiva of the 
methods of* differentiatioo of toao in thwfcraatioB 
of’ races, pcibte out* the main ro w t oe ' of raes* 
dirpersai,' aod’gives a brief'though'lurid'acoonQt 
of the chancteriitTcs'of' the chevf raceS'Kid tbrir 
sobdiristons aod iDdicatea their present looatioB. 
Some physical fbatnres* of mm would,' la»w9wer^ 
appear to hare reoeired^ nrore than tdMir pnpop* 
tionate share of spaoe whereas snore rmportant* topoa 
have been rather sommarily* treated^ 

la* hie roloma £o 9 nlf: fFhat teU. 

uUn of AnistkoiifMi Slaaii,, Dr. R. & Loll briefly 
dregfibwp.thf cereUtions of foeal! e.videnoe. 

oonoarnisg^ Apd aiimals and men in the 

miULos of yaaca. of. geologic tame. As even a 
brief, deeorii^riaa. ol the evdation of the. enUre. 
ft nimai . kingdom, aa. Set. forth 10 the fossU records 
waaki’filh roloBfie, the aa^or. has wisely chosen 
to. begin. ndth«^ genecaL eammasy and then turn, 
to. grongs. in. wbiob tbe foeeil seciee re. 

maecfcably' oomplete^ reierriDg the reader to 
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exteode^l works for farther inetaaoea and greater 
detail. 

In ble Tolame on Heredity and Variation, 
Dr. L. C. Duqd, giTos an easy and popular but 
very illnminatiog and np*tO'date exposition of the 
most important science of Genetics or the laws 
of heredity and variation,—continoity and change 
in the living world,—an noderstanding of which 
is faodamental to any philosophy of life. The 
author gives the reader a clear exposition of the 
present anthoriCative view that new variations 
arise by internal rearrangement in the hereditary 
materials, and that thoee may be affected by 
certain influences hoa the external world. What 
we actually ioberit from oar parents are “two 
mioute siogle cells contaioiog an assortment of 
rooleculee of living subetanca^gens,'* some of 
which specify the kinds of reaction which shall 
take place between our bodiea and minds and oar 
earroundiogs, the end result of our development 
depending on both flsctora. 

In his volume on The Plant World, Dr. C. S. 
Giager gives us a most interesting and popular 
*aocouQt of plaut life on our earth. The origin and 
clasmfloatioD of i^ants; their ways of reproduction, 
feeding, drinking, respiration and other self^main* 
tidning or Selfish activities,' their growth in *FIaot 
Societies’ or groups; the colour, potlihation and 
odour of flowm; other characteristics aud activities 
of flowers, fruits and seeds; the cyele of life iu 
the plant world; the oootinous evolution of new 
plant forms and the gradual extinction of old forms, 
aud the hybridization of pdaots,—are told by Fr^ 
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Gager in nineteen short bnt kold chapters packed 
with information. 

In his volnm© on TAe Sarih, Dr. 0. A. Reeds, 
begins with a historical of geological 

thought from the beginnings of geological obserratioos 
of the early Greeks down to latest times. Ao 
anthropologist should have liked to see some of 
the earlier beliefs, superstitions and speculations 
collected, and set forth. But obvioasly the limits 
of the present aeries would preclude them. In 
sueceasiTe chapters Br. Reeds gires a concise but 
clear account of the theories regarding the origin 
of the Earth; the ontstanding featores of the 
Atmosphere, the Hydrosphere, the Lithosphere, 
the Oentrosphere, Yolcanoes, Earthquakes,'and the 
Geologic Record. A radio-aotire ohart of geologic 
time based upon 1930 determinations is also girea. 

In bis Tolnme on Tht Auvrivil WoM, Dr. G. 
J. Needham, gives us a very eutertaining 
instrnotive popular account of Animal Life on 
Earth in thirteen well-written chapters headed 
sncoessively as follows:—The Appeal of the Animal 
Worlds Primitive Han among the Animals; 
Hunting and Husbandry; UseM Animals; Plants 
and Animals, The fbim of Animals; How Animals 
grow up; How Animals get abont; How Animals 
defend themselves; Food and Shelter and Shifts 
for a living; The Ways of Animals; and Oar 
changed relations to Wild Life. 

Id his volame on Energy and McttUr^ Dr. C. 
B. Baasoni has presented, in a popular form, the 
most recent views on the natore Bneegy ud 
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.Matter, asd baa atto^^ted <tD abov the truedMeea 
of oar knowledge in the field a ef iphTsical inxea- 
tigation aod .to ei^pbasue the changing sUte of 
our oplnioDs as axperunaatal icork :is ^pushed 
forward. A. sketch of the .oonrse of .prograas of 
aciencc beguukg hoa the age J»f Aichemy down 
.to the pieaent era :is .given. .The varioBs theerlea 
.regarding vthe strootore -of Atoma ^nd the inter* 
.converMOD of aatter aod eae^, are dearjy set 
.forth, ffhe happy analogy of .the .daaeription of 
Matter and -Boergy .ae the ^Bnildk^ .£lecka of 
%the U&iveeae’ {.vide Titfo^pege ;of ^tbe rMok;) /ia 
(kept up *.by appropriately charactendag protMs 
'.electrons wa tfae two ^tnfpea .of bmtdmg ^htieka 
tdf feiM* •Uaivosaa, and ike radiatisn lesergy las 
tmorter. /The Anther^ aoaooj&t of'i^ ’snpenoients 
af Millikan in mpftat of \tba ttbeo^ jef Wld- 
fog op iof <the Jinivetae as Qg^oaad .to .Jeans* 
.theory of the -dying nniwae ,givea 4 ib fb^pe that 
j^ur ooiverse, .though doomed toaltinate asdsedon, 
will enrvive to a good <dd.age. 

le ^hie 'volume on ’Sbars xtnd JPlattets, 
Demid H. Meoael 'teHa oe the 'fosdaating etory of 
a|he'Start world* Gbapten 1 'toT^-contun'a ^tatorieal 
" rfB Ct dh '^et im ^e Do df ^dtstronoiny ' tfavu^li ‘the 
''^es'^^roeng from the‘Ik.mretftrand cr^ing'intii'the 
''•etroQoners 'oT^tbe pneegt^e, >hyig g^ peetal eCwa s 
I upon ^the 'wot^n of Anetdtle, Ttolay, Eepfor 
and the claedcal ^xka 'of*ihe 'Wo Il B aa i lbW 
CCbt{tter JiSl dannim ttie ^Astemyamia flkols;' 
\Gbapher lY gme an anonttafikhe Sd mu , icer 
ti^gna^ <ar^in, caadrvftinB; Tbi^rtaw 
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V to VIII deal with the Solar System, Oomete; 
Meteors and Meteorites, Eclipses, Oecaliatioas and 
Transits; Chapter IX records and discusses the 
Nebular, Planetesimal and Zidal theories of the 
origin of the Solar System; Chapter X deals 
with Stars and Ooosteliations, and Chapter XI 
with Stars, Nebulae, and Stellar Systems. In 
a short compass we have here an esoellent intro* 
daotloQ to Astronomicals cisnce. 

Id his admirably little volume on 
Time, and Relativity t Dr. H. H. Sheldon for* 
Dishes that layman with a lucid expositdon of 
the epoch-making Theory of Relativity, The 
historical backgroand for Einstein’a Theory forme 
a very ioteresting chapter of the book in 
which the author has conclusively proved that the 
works of 19tb century physicists like Miohelson, 
Lorentz, Xaufmann laid the foundation for the 
epoch-making theory by Einstein. The diagrams 
and illustrations of this book give the layman a 
clear conception about the relativity of Hme, 
Space and Motion. The presentation of such a diffi¬ 
cult theory in such an easily understandable manner 
without practicaQy any reference to mathematloal tech¬ 
nicalities is an aohivement worthy of the highest praise. 
We know of no better little book giving a popular 
and assimilable exposition of the theory of relativity. 


Indian Clvill 2 ation and its Antiquity.—.Sy 

B. Ms A, Rasachtryti. (Nababibhahar 

Press, Caicutta, im.) Pip Prks fis. A 
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Man in Indian 
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Tbid book is divided into four cbspterSf headed 
respeotirely, I Phallicias aod the epread of ludian 
Cnitoze, II The Gipsies aad the Spread of ladian 
ColtDre^ III lodisQ Chemistry a&d Ita Autiquity; 
aod IT [EogUsb] borrowed &om Sanskrit. 

Iq chapter I, the author attempts to prove that 
pbalLiflissu engiuated in India, and thence spread 
iu later ages all over the world, and that the 
island of Crete was ccdoniaad by Indians who 
used to visit Europe ia pre^hiatoric (?) rimes on 
oonmerci^ and cultaTat expeditions. In chapter 
II, the author attempts to show {ram atymolo^cal 
evideocs that the Gipriea (who, riie antluw aoggasts. 
are of the eme origin as the Egyptians) migrated 
from India before the formatioa of the Prakrits, 
i. e, before 1,000 B. C.. As sugbt be expected of 
the author who ia die Presideat ol the lustitate 
of Hindu CbennstEy aad the aotiior of two 
volomee in Saoakrit (with EegMsh tcjAskrioa) 
OQ Indian Chenuatiy and Adebemy. tbe Wrongest 
Chapter of the boob ia Chapin Ill, headed 
^*Indian Chemistry azid its Avtiquity'* which ^ves 
a Buoci&t accoont of anssaat Indian chemists and 
their aobievemeats. In Chapter IV, a Ikt of 
Sanskrit weeds used ia certain European and 
Asiatic countries ia ^ven to show that ladians 
used to tiaval aU ow the snrient worid 


Tbe Stunt irf bdia aoS tbe (hla Per* 
lect Ue £ar W, M, Itape. (3 b^‘ 

Cambridge^ i$SS.) Pp XWiJ-^34b. Price 2S6. tfd. neS. 
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In this book, which is said W he “the first- 
fmits of a life-long study of the FouodaboQS of 
Eastern and Weatern ReMeioos Thought, the 
author giTes translations in English Terse of a few 
main paasaRes from the Upamshads, w.th .an 
.Introduction' and a ‘Conclusion.' The passage 
are indicioosly selected as representatrre of the 
philosophical oonoeptions of the Upamshc^. parti- 
Larly the mystery of the Atf»an. The first 
two Seteoldons are conriderably expanded in the 
traaeUtion, and a literary prose 
given iQ Appendices 1 enta ii. ^ 
ettempte to trace the sacred tradition of the 
Arvan^B “froa tts roots in the Eurasian pbm to 
tTo^r in the Secret Lore.” The ‘ConcW 
institutes a comparison 

the Upanid^s and those of Christianity. ^ 
compalon oannot imfortuoately he said to be 
SLed. mat may be i*Usd tbe missionary 
spirit of tbe author appears to hate p«Ten^ 
a proper evalnation of tbs dootnnes of tbe Upa- 

nishads. 

Our author writes, "for our men of the Eomst 

j in the world for them 

that had moved so mightily in 

as enobanters. had become Cue, and th^ne 

simply Self, simply Spirit". But, says h^ » 

thiogs” are told iu the ChrUtian 




r.v 
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its self'Contamedoess, nDiTsrsaU^, mataality acd 
other virtaes u perfeetiOQ” as revealed io '*Lhs 
Perfeotioo”—Jesas Christ. The author hae cot 
done justice to the Forest fathers” in anpposmg 
.that the ideas of individoality and motaality of 
self and its siolessneas are not clearly conceived 
by them, though the idea of universaiity of self 
is admitted to have been reached. As a matter of 
fact, indiridnality, lontnality and ooiversality are 
all recc^ized by the ^pcnu$A(K 2 a as being present 
in the life of spiritual immanence. But it is 
differeot in the life of spititnal traascesdence where 
the spirit traaecends all thought ^d understand* 
ing. This idea of spiritoal transcendence is an nnique 
and invalnable contributioD of the aocient Indian 
Forest fathers to the world. And in place of one 
800 , the C/^nitAads recognise the possibility of 
every individual self or soul attuning perfect 
knowledge and sinlessless and identity with the 
One. 



i. ORAON RELlQiON AND CUSTOMS. 

By RAI BAHADUR SARAT CHANDRA ROY, n. k, 9. c. 

Pric«.—7Wtw Jlitfrett. 

SOME OPINIONS ON THE BOOK. 

0<xL T. 0- HodsOD> M. A , Under in Sthnoicgy m tJu 
wrHiy ^ CanMd^ Mok lik« tbU—s&ae, cJ^i 

^deotific, CMDprdiannve—U of prioid uoportenooto 

tbe stadeot o! Acttiropology^ to the etadeot of Religion Md to the 
AdmiDutrAtor vho aeeW or aboold seek to asderetud the iorcee 
which gowo bamui actitibiev, eod it it fall of ebona ud iotertet 
for the geoerftl reader who deeim to know •ocsothiog at once 
aocarftte end ioteUgible of the Feoplet of lodiA'", 

Dr. B B Marett, IvL A, D. Sc.» iSwtor ^ Bx^ier CeUeg* 
Oi^c/rd opiiuoo the iMeet work of Re\ Rabador 

Sar»t Cbaodre Boy, netoely, Oraon BeH^ion and CtMtome (R&nohi, 
192d), faUy ueioteine the high etendud cd Moarete oheerrstioo 
ead criticet ioterprototiob idready reeabed by him in hia well-k&own 
reeearcbee for which Eoropoao echolara are exceediogl; gratefd ; 
for it is obnoQS that, so long as he accepts the sacoe osqou of 
ioduotive SD^olryi the Indiao iovestigator has a better ehanoe (rf 
probing sod penetrating to the truth in regard to all things lodlao 
and eepeuaily in regard to the paTchologieal facta.” 

Sir Arthur Eeith, M. A, M. D., L.L. D., F. B. 0. S., 
p. p. am Ter; oonaoious of the great work jon 

have done and are dmog. There ia no eobool or college of Aotbro. 
pologj hot will make a apecdal place for this yoer Utoet work both 
on ite Ubrar; ehelres and in its heart I donbt if any one has ever 
done eo mocb for the Anthropology of a people as yoa have done 
for the Oraon. I endorse all my friend Col. Hodsoo has writtoo in 
his preface and in psrticaitf would I tuiderline your diainterested 
and peraUteot laboor for the adrasoe of Sdenos’*. 

Dr. Roland B., Dixon, A M., Fh. D., i^assor <4 Aatbt^ 

jio2o^ in tht Sorvord Vmrtity, Canl>ndg«t Man.,.— • 

I was delighted to get your recent book on Cotton Sdi^ion 
and bare tertowed it for the Aneticao Anthr^oloptt. Xbe 


book Odcdta oa BtudAid vhieii b&te efiC ia yoor 

pr«viaoe irMks, tod prtmoio tb^zaAtBEMl b 6 rer^ effuimfrocQ. 
1 coogrfttulatd yoa on it moat cordi&Uy. 

Thd TucdS (Laz^od, F^bro&r; 2S, 1929)A Terydatailed 
&c«oiiDt of the rengioQ Mid mfrgic of tbe Orooiis of Chota*bTagpar, 
» people of Doividjtt jpeoch. It ia baeed on tvelre years' 
jDTOst^&tion by a bighly ooapeteat etboologist, wbo has already 
paUisbed a work on this people. It ean be eeea wbat ariob 
field there ia is lodia among tbe aore primitive peoplee, *hii3h, 
indeed, can beat be tilled by tr^wied Indiaii etbsologiate. Thece 
ie A lofig obapter atao on moveaaaita dnmag tbe laat bcndred 
yean and aioe i>»nng the OnoiB tio<varde a bjgberi aimpkc 
rtiigios. ‘vUob vib iotmeC atsdeate ol xeJi^ioaB psyohology. 

Thd NfttUfd (loodoa, March $, 1929);— Ethnologiate are 
indebted to €arat Ohandre Boy for hie valuable boob “The 
OnoM of mhatarffagpw^ (2916), sod now be baa provided a 
etndy oS Craw Sdifficn and Caoioae which ehoald be read by 
all ^nee ‘who an interested fn pihnitiwe Teutons. Tbe eq»cUl 
vdoe of tbla boA ia xiot merely in the detailed aooonota of 
BocQ>religioi3S and religiooe ritee sad cerecoozdes and zra^cal 
praoidoea, but in tbe very eoggeetive nli^nB traarfor e p tti o u i 
that fasve ocenrred afme fibe Oraora arrived, and fihe ppoeeea 
ia stR} ooDtiaabg. 

The Discovery. -(London, Febnary 1929):— Wbea tbe 
history of ethnological study in lodia comes to be written, the 
naoe ol tbe anthor of this work is feast likely to bo overlooked. 
By bie own work and by bis eacouragement of others aa editor 
cd tbe periodiceJ Jfbn *» India, be has deeerved weQ of bis 
eoDeagoea In anthropology. Sarat Chandra Boy baa pohli^ed 
bare the promised oonfinuetioo of bis studies of tbs Croon of 
wUdi the first instalmeot ^^psared as long ago as 191 b. Tbs 
author is here coocomed oedy with thsir rriigions and nagio^ 
bsS^ both directly in ftemsalves and in ^eir r^€on to tbs 
Oraoo soda] institntions, SQCb as are involved In marriage 
and death. p er de nies atesest -to elndeats o( leMore «nd 
primitive rsi^on ase setffeoB dealing mlb r^rteultesd 
careoMsies wad the bdS^ in netchBBdb nshieb afiied vnob vstfsl 
naArial iar betb oompadmn waad ofisfinat vftb Bornean lebrioa^ 



A fiaftl obsfter (fealc wUb nviTal bovombIs ftod &o4(vd 
M odsodes In Ocaua religion ^fiiiob a kighlj m)(3 

deserves Che cerefaJ ettenttea o 2 ell who> mm in enj vsy 
interested ia or caanecud vith the problems of admituefin^on 
eaoBg peoplea oi Bo»Europ«UL coicore. 

The Si&temuot (Calcatte, hUnh 17, I92d):— The lUt 

B ahadur ie ▼ellkBoaa for bis ejuelleoi mooogrephe on the jfufldcw 
ud the OraorUf and le OTarywhera recog&uied ee aa aathBc^ok^st 
of rare imigbC, Izkdia. «i£b Ui great Tadst; of races, 

Cftied^ «i«b\mSj a.r>rt mlt nmi aSOrds Kt 

aathci^IcQiist aoil aodologiet. Xtu&oew back will be s&odied vi£h 
dn%h& hj edeatuta ia many ccunCries. The aothee has Bade 
a caf^ ate of bii opi^nanitias ef stadjing the eerenJ tribes 
of aboriginea in Cbota*£Ugpor and Cmral 

Thd Forward (Oaientta, Eebcuai^ 19) 1999) Tbe iean»d 
author is a pioneer is. the fieliiof aatbiopologf aad needs oo 
intiednction. His previooe voike^ fht Jerion, Thi Jfue<&u aad 
Tht 27f(204u are claasios and had alreadj eatablishsd a vorld*inde 
tepntaSioa far him. The pmeon rolama is a befitting 
gocceeeer to bis pcsvions vorhe. Itis tbaontnoaeof the aathors 
deep and laborioos iaTcelngatioaa into the religion and cqiCobu 
of the OrooM, a mnch^i^leoted tribe of ChnWKagpnr, carried 
on for a long period of aboot twelve jeen ud as socb ea 
kivaluable tmssre ta etodenie of an^iropolag^ and sCodeats 
of religion. 

The phop at the bert is ezcelleah Ift ^oxt» the book 
leaves noCbug to be desired. 

The Servant of India (Poona, hU; SO, 1999) The 
book ie worthy of the anchor, Rai Bahador S. C. B 07 of Banchi, 
who is a weU-biowc eCodenC of anthropoU^ relating to the 
aboriguBl tribe* of OboCa-Nagptn: and tbe Oentral Indian f lateaa 

Thff ohapter on eooi^religioae rite end ceremoniee la voiy 
intereeting and detnanda oarefnl study. The last obiter on the 
OraoK BtHgitm with its revival movement* is eueedingly iostniotiTe. 

We stcoc^y recommend file book to etndeato of antorcppologj 
as yr^ a* to the general reader. 

The Modem Review (Oalcntta, Jsnoaryf 1989)*— Bel 
Bahadnr Sacat Chandra Boy i* one of Cb* few Ifidlaig who 
baa shown ^ keen ioteteC in the stody of ^ prioattif* fdfei 



o( tbU coQDtry. la tbd works that he bu already 

published have earned for him tbe reputation (»f beuig out 
foremost anthoritj on the sbori^ioee of Ohota^Kagpun Tbe 
present volome oa On&oft and Cuetofne ia tbe 

sequel to hia earlier work on The Onums 9f ChatO'lSa^pa/r 
(1915). Id it tbe Ral Behadot bae given an exhaustive account 
of tbe religions and social institntione of this intereetiag tribe, 
the reeoU of cleae pereonal ohaervation and intimate aequamta^ee 
apreading over a period of twenty years. He bae eoalyeed the 
Oraon beliefs Into their purely reUgioue and magical sidee and 
has described the cnstoiss and ritea associated with the chief 
crista of life. As an autboritarive treatment therefore of Oraoo 
life ia all itt phases, iaclodiog some of tbe modera teadeariesi 
hia account could hardly be improved. 

The book it well^priated and iUuttrated sad the price is 
moderate for a work of this kind. For stndeate of Anthropology 
ia the Boat*(3radaate ftlawg of our Haivernitita it sbonld form 
a very handy and reliable texMiocik for some of their coursee. 

Quarterly Journal of the MyUiio Society 
(Bangalore, Jnly, 19S9) BaJ Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy 
is too well known ia tbe antbropcdogioal woiid to need any 
introdnctfon. The pnb l ioatioa of a vc^ume on Onion Jfel^^aoA 
and Cmtome was foreehaduwed ia 1915, when bis Ofoone of 
ChoUtrl^a^pvr first appeared. He has sinoe been engaged in the 
invoetigaiiofi of their reli^ca and cuatoms for well-algb twelve 
years, and tbe rosolts are embodied in the present richly 
iilastrated volome* 

The work !e full of cbsna Md interest to the general 
reader who dsrires to know sonaethiag of the religion and 
enefome of this interastiog peopla We have great pleasure in 
eomaandiog this volume to all stndeats of anthropology. 
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1. TSS BISaOSS : a Ziwffrfeww* «/t«^ efChtaa‘ 

By Rw'B^iAdiif'SwitChMidrti R«y, k. a., % 1.0. 

Pp, 7iii+60a, 36 pUtefl. (Banchi: IH ItfDlA” Office, 

^ice Ba. lO*; or 13 e. 

SOIffB OPINIONS. 

6(B JA41BS Q. BBA2BE, p. 0 . t, L.U lit*, f b. a., 
F.fi. 8., 0 . ¥-, Pfoleeeor oi Antopology m the .Toailty ’ GoJkge, 
Gambndgo writee“ 

.] find it (AtJMteriBal'l? the -eame qitdiliee . 

ninth yout fonoer inonogrnphe on the KtmdaB nnJ OiaOBB. 
Yot hnte-rendered a -t^unWe enreioe to mtiiopology by pW 
ingoo reooid the-ciwtomn ejid beliefs of » teiy priautirB tribe 
nkont -irtuob wry bttle wne known before sod wbW, bot ire 
—or ««l prebmgod obeemSoBi, b«" 5*“^ 

away prectioelly imknowiu Ae in yew la®® •«nl«>re 0 
ndmire the dUigence with wbioh yon bate coUeeted « In^e 
body of interesting fnote and the perfect Ituidity with whici 
3h»te set there forth. Ibe book i. a fine specimen of a 
Lregraph on an Indian tribe and renst rfway. 
sJ^anthoricy on tbe reibjeot. I oongreWlale ^ be^ 

«, your aehie.ereent,W-ean«,»ly-tn.t that you ^ 0 ^ 

pnTtainable inteetfgatkre and gite u. other sunilar aeooonln 
of other pireitive snd little known Indian tnbee. 

iwatcw of tte Muaeuin and Hnnteria. Profrerer, B<^f.lCo!KBe 

•” 

low, of CMnbridgsir’rt»^y>t' 

..Youx aceuetoreed ixoeUmt w«k. It le a reort ulrfal 

oontribotion to India Ethnology. 








(Tl) 

Db. R0LAJ3D E EtZON> a. ai., Fs. d., Fnfeasor of ^stbrcK 
pologj in the Hftr^&rd UmTersic; writoa :•« 

.Yoq are cerfcudly doio^ work to be proud of in the 

eCadiea yc\i bAve pubJiabed of the Chot»<£fegpur cribee, end ell 
aotbropologiets ere in ^or debt. Ji onlj we ooald beve nzni* 
ler stndis of ell the wilder peoplee* of IndiOt how fine it 
would be I. 

TfiSNATEBE, (London: September 19,1925):— 

.Btadento of Indien eacbropology ace deeply indebted to 

Afr. Roy for the li^bt be baa thrown on the past and present 
coltnce of the Cboto*Nagpnr plateao. In the Bihar and Orwa 
Bosaorch Scaietf^t Jonmai be has opened up new ground in the 
archaeology of his area Hie monographs on the Jfundas aod 
OraOM are clashes. “The Birhors'* is yet another first-rate study, 
a stady not merely of an obeoare tribe bnt also of the work¬ 
ings of that myetorions complex of thought and feeling which 

goto make up human onltare.Hr. Boy is oerer a 

themiser or a partiean ; bis diction is simple and ptacise, bu 
inspuatioQ oomee strsdght from the hearts of the bumble folk 
he has made hia frieeda 


2. A MUNDARI-ENOLISH DICTIONARY.By 

KaniadraBbusan Bbadari, B. L.,Rhunti (Ranchi). 

A Tooabalary of Mundari words aod their meaD* 
iogs, with {^ooetio wd etycnologloal notes. As 
excel lent hand-book for those who wish bo learn 
the iMgoage^ as well as &r a soieobifio study of the 
same. 

Wi^ an IntrodnotaoD by the Editor of this 
Jonroai. 







MAN IN INDIA. 


VoL XIII. I APRIL-SEPT.. 1933. | Nos. 2 & 3. 

I. THE VARENDRABRAHMANASOFBENGAI,. 

(An arahro;pplogic<xi on ^'hytical 

rmasurements). 

By 

TaeUK CaANI>RA Kav Chactdhusi, U. B, II, ?. & 8. 

Leciurtr, CakuUa Uwjtnitp^ 

Introduction. 

The Brihmanas of Beagai fall ia oqo or othor 
of thd five olasees of BriUaman&e BQob as the 
Sirasvatae, Kaoyakubjas, the Gaudee, the UtkaJae 
and the Maithilaa. They are subdivided ioto five 
eodogamoue subcastes—the B&dbiya, the Yajendra 
the Vaidike, theSapW&tl aodthe bfadhyas're^i. 

The Vareodra Brabma^as take tbier name from 
the oonotry known as Varendra lyiog to the aorth 
of the PadmSi between the Karatoyk and the 
iMab^nandS rivers. It corresporids ronghly to the 
districts of Faboa, Rejshahi, Dioajpur and Bogra. 

In this paper an attempt baa been znade to 
8 tody tbeir pbysoal featuree from antbropometrio 
meiearemeotifl taken on 179 nude Tueodra 

Brahmenas. 

% 
















$4 Man in India. 

The tQeaanrenieQU were taken recording to the 
raethode laid down is Lehrhwh der Anihrcpologie 
by Martin. Besdes theee, observatioirs of the skin 
and eye colour, character of hair, the shape of 
the 'nasal bridge and the peculiarity of the upper 
eyelid were icade. 

Speci&:atLan of the Vsrendi’a Brahma^as. 

The Vhr^ra Br&bmanaa (Table I.) are a medium* 
beaded people with oval face aod str^ht leptorchiue 
Qose. The stature ^arres from short to tall. The 
hair is wavy and the complesion light brown. 

Table I. 

Speoificafciou the Varendra Brahman as. 


UQO—im 
1500—IPdfl 
leofr-iasd 
1640—1960 
wTO—iew 
1700—1709 
1800—1999 
SOOO— X 
X —759 
760—80'9 
81<U-854 
86 B— X 


very ebort 
Short 

Below medisin 
Stetoro. Jdodicim 

Above medium 
Tell 

Very tzll 

Giaut 

PolichocophiJic 
Cephelic Meeocephelic 

Index. Bn^eepballe 

Byperbmchyeepbelio 
H)^r eoij pro^io 
Eory proaeplo 
Me^roK^c 
Leptoproeopio 


Temel 

ildex. 


irlepc^ 


LeptcrrhiDe 

Muorrhiae 

CbemicT'rbioe 

HTperobemierrhioe 


65-O-. 692 
70*0—81:9 
85*0—99*9 


Kuel 

Index. 


^rbjt«-ne»Al Pletyc^ic 
Index. Meeopic 
Froopic 






St&tur» 

Head Length 
Heed Srej^Cb 
Cephelio Index 
Fen Length 
Feee Breath 
Feoiel Index 
Koee Length 
Now Breadth 
N&mI Index 
OrbitO-neM^ Are 
OrUco*n4ee>l Bleisetee 
Orbito<Miel Index 


6d*67±2i^9 

'93 

6*99 „ *19 
4*13 „ 13 
6*93 >, >24 
t'ti., ‘30 
0‘73m *90 
3-61 „ 19 
S‘33» -09 
3-33,, -91 
0*61,, •» 
319 „ -18 
619,. -20 


The Varendm Brohana^ of Bengal. 

The itatiatiGal study of the data at my disposal 
g^7e3 the following results* 

Table II. 

179 Varendxa Brahmanas. 


S-79 
8-57 
8-93 
518 
4 


6 ^ 

6-3G 


4 49 


Before tryiog to deduoe any oonolaslona from the 
measurements, let me see how far they form a 
normal series. For this purpose the mease, stan* 
dard deviatioDs and the ooefBoiani of 
of the entire seriee and a smaUtz ones oonsistins 
of 78 sabjeots taken at random ibbaveheetr 
worked out The l es ulto of Hrir oslc nh Cro n m 
set foilh in the ibllowiirg tables. 

Table UI. 

178 Yarandra Brahmanas. 


Sundard De?j«ciea 


StiCore 
Hetd Length 
Heed Breath 


ie68-8±8*9I 

*94 

147-8,, *97 
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Table IV, 

78 VareDdra Brabma^as. 



JUe&D. 1 

j StfrodArd l^eviatioDS. 

Statoie 

1861'8+ 607 

61' 1±8'27 

Heftd I/enfftb 

184'8., *52 

6 31 „ *84 

Head Bre^lb 

\m„ -ii 

6*86 „ ‘i9 


Table V. 


■ 179 Varendra Brahroapas. 


Coefficient of Correlatiooa. 

8taUir« ftad Head Lenjrbh , 

•21 -I- -49 

Slatora »Dd Head Breath 

•23 „ '47 


Table VI. 

78 Varendra Brabmanae, 



Cueffioieat of Correlatioo. 

suture aod Head Lonstb 

•68 ± ‘83 

Stature ud Head Brs^th 

‘88 „ ‘73 


To ooinpare the reeulte thus obtained from 
the two eeriee of 179 and 78> I shall compare 
the absolute di^erecoe of their standard deviatronsj 
means and coefficient of correlation with the square 
root of the earns of tbe squares of the probable 
error. Let me call the difference D, the square 
foot In question S. the coefficient of correlation 
r, and to show the form of calculation, • I shall 


• Si^meiriAot Vol. 1, p. 177 
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take the etandard deviatioQ of the head breadth 
ae ao example. Then— 

St. Dev. of 78 Varendra Brahmanae is 5*86 ± *287 ’ 
St Dev, of 179 Varendra Brahmapas is 5*29 j *187 

D = 07 

S »( *187^+ '287*) i(‘034969 +• 082869 )^ 

- ‘842 

Thus it appears that D is leas than one-half S. 
Col)eoting all the results together^ I have Che 
following tables— 


Table VII. 

78 and 179 Varendra Brahmapan, 



Qtaadttti |)«vi«tloRi.i 

1 M«*n. 

-! 

1 1 

b. 

; r- 

Stature 

1*8 




Ho%d Lefiffth 

•88 


9.9 

•ee 

Heftd Breuth 

•07 

•34 

07 

•ie 


Table VIII. 

78 and 179 Varendra Brahmapee 


-1-57 


autore sod Heed Length 
StetaTesDd Heed BrcMlh 



■96 

>36 


From these Sguree it is clear that there 
is no sensible differeoee between the two series: 
D is not iQ ao 7 ease, even in the means, twice 
to thrice S. I to ay, therefore, treat the present 
series as normal for all practical purposes. 
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tiler evideooe of homogeneity will be ebown by 
frequeroy tables. Now, let me study the measure- 
roeuts asd see wbat reeulte they reveal. 

Stature. 

The oiean stature is 1658*8 ^ 8’2l mm., the 
mmiroum being 1511 mm. and the maximum 
1350 mm. aod tha range ot varjatibn 339 mm. 
A reference to the accompanyiag table will show 
that the freqaecoy distribution of the stature 
b^ias at 1515 mm. (mid. value of the class 
interval) and the frequency rises at its maximam 
at 1635 mm. and then gradually falls to 1815. 
From Tab)© I, it ia seen that 20*7 per cent of 
them are shorty 17*8 percent below medium, 19*5 
per cent above medium, 24 0 per cent tall and *6 
per cent very tall. If I take the *below*mediums*, and 
^above*mediama' into one class as medium, then 
1 get 2&'7 per cent short, 54*6 per cent mediam, 
24 O' per cent tall and *6 per cent very tall. 

Table IS.. 

Frequency distribution of Stature of the 
179 Varendra Bribmapas. 



jjj^m 



no. 

p. e. 

2495— 

i; 

■6 

1675— 

39 

16<a 

1535— 

!S: 

ex 


90 

11*3 

IBW— 

n; 

61 

; 1736— 

13 1 

72 

rsss— ! 

IT 

9-S 

1765— 

■■ 

3'9 

1616^ 

83 

17*$ 

1765— 


0 

7645— 

86 

201 

1826— 

1 1 

•6 


Cephalic fudex. 

The mean oepbalio index U 80*11^*21. It 
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varies from 66*5 to 89*5. From Table X, it will 
be sees that it begins at 67*5 (mid< value of tba 
class interval) and goes on rising nniil the maxi* 
mum frequency is jfiached At 77*5 And then it suffera 
a alight fall, again it riaee at 88*5 and tben again 
it gradually falla From Table 1, it is seen that 
the head form of the Varendra Brabmanae is very 
variable. All types of heads, from dolichooepballo 
to hyper-bracbyoephalio ones are met with. This 
may be due to a 'mixture between a long beaded 
and broad headed people and the result of inbreeding 
for a long time. 

Table X. 

Frequency diatributioo of the Cephalic Index of the 
179 Vireudra Srabaa^as. 



im 

p.«, 

UmAaIio 

I^ex. 

DO. 

p.t. 

67 - 

8 

M 

70 — 

26 

189 

69 - 

0 


81 — 


163 

71 - 

s 

1*7 

65 — 

80 

16>7 

78 - 

9 


85 — 

11 

6*1 

76 — 

86 

145 

87 — 

10 

55 

77 - 

31 

17*8 

89 — 

3 

1'7 


EaciAi Index. 

Tbt mean fecial index is d6*l'0±*29. It vanes 
from 75*0 to 1015, the maxhsuiB frequency tmog 
at 91*5. From Table j[, it ia seen that like the shape 
of bead, that of ^e face ioo is variable. All 
fbroB are met with, although leptopresopie ones Are 
more frequent (36*8 jTCf ceni). This also leixis sni^rt 
to the bypot^as warranted by the oepbalb index. 
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Ta))le XI. 

FreqoeDOj distributioo of the Facial lodex of the 
179 Varendra Brabmapas, 


F«ci*l lodex 

ao. 

p.a 

Ffrcial lodex 

ao. 

1 

p. 0. 

76— 

6 

2'8 

89- 

28 

12*8 

77— 

4 

2*8 1 

91— 

27 

16*1 

79- 1 

10 


98— 1 

24 

18*4 

31— 1 

9 

60 ! 

96_ 

8 

4*5 

aa— i 

18 

100 : 

97— 

8 

4*5 

85— ' 

16 

e*3 

99— 

6 

2*8 

87- 1 

22 

12*8 

1 1 

101- ^ 

1 

*$ 


Nasal Index. 


Tbe mean naeal iadex ia 65*2d±*S0, the rnioi' 
mom 53*2 acd maximam dl*9. The table of 
freqaency difitribution (Table Xll) shows tbe maxi- 
mom frequeooy at 6$ (mid. Talue of class interval). 
From Table I, it is seen that the Qoae vanes from 
hyper-leptorrhioe to mesorrhine with a maxirDUm 
frequwjoy (72*1 per cent) of leptorrhine noses. 
There are oo obammrrbioe noses, 


Table XII. 

Frequency distributloo of tbe Nasal Index of the 
179 Varendra Br^mapas. 


Nual iDdex. 

no. 


Nual Index. 

no. 

p. 0. 

52— 


1*7 

68— 

14 

7'8 

64— 


2*8 

70- 

12 , 

6*7 

68— 


2*3 

72— 

14 

7*8 

68- ; 


11*7 

74- 

11 

e*i 

$0— 


112 

76— 

8 

1*7 

62- 


11*2 

78— 

3 

1*7 

64— 

28 

12*8 

80— 

i 1 

•6 

66— 

26 

18*9 
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Orbito«'nasal Index. 


The mean orbito-oasal iodex is 119*61 ± 29, the 
miaimum 104*1 and tDaximom 235*0 From Table 
XIII, it will be s^n that the distributioo traces 
a regular curve with the mode at 118*5 (mid. 
value of the olaaa iuterval). From Table I, it 
will be apparent that the root of the nose is 
euffioiestly high from the level of the orbit, giving 
a maximum (86'0 ceru) of pro-opie indioee, 
thus differing from the Mongoloids. 


Table XlII. 


Frequency dietribation of Orbito^oasal Index of the 
179 Vftrendra Brihrua^as. 


Orbit^HMal 

ladnc. 

no. 

1 P-0‘ 

Index. 

ac. 

p. c, 

104- 

1 

*6 

120— 

34 

IH 

106— 

1 

'6 

133— 

1 30 

n'2 

106— 

4 

s-a 

124- 

; 

loe 

no- 

13 

7*3 

126— 

11 

1 3*1 

119— 

n 

6‘7 

126- 

7 

1 3*3 

114— 

16 1 

6*9 

230— 

4 

1 a.s 

116— 

16 

10-0 

153— 

3 

ii 

116— 

1 

• 

36 

U‘6 

134— 

1 

*6 


So long I ooohned myself to the consideration 
of the individual characters separately. But in 
order to have a oomprehensive idea of what the 
people is like, we must combine the oharacters. 

Ou combining statore, cephalio index and nasal 
index, I have the following table. 
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Table XIV, 



St. 

mm 



N. I. 

ai, 

75'9 

CTI 

ii 

7^9 

ftp; 

^3 

m 

769 

Ui£l 

m 

->69*9 

^0. 

7 

6 

1 


14 

29 

30 

6 

18 

19 

p. 0. 

3*9 

84 

6*1 1 

7*8 

18*9 

167 

3*4 

7*2 


TDCt6*'9 

1 

Nft. 

1 

X 1 

9 

i 

B 

10 

12 

1 

S 

1 3 

1 

m 

X 

m 


m 


6*7 

*e 

M 

' 1*7 

860-1- 

Nck 

X 

X 

X 

H 

1 

X 

X 

X 

1 X 

p.«. 

X 

X 

X 

L 

X 

X 

X 

X 



From tbia table it is seeQ-^ 

{l) mediu m- Stature, bracbyoephaliOj leptorrhine 

a3P (i e. 167 p. 0.) 

(i;) medium etature, mesooepbalie, leptonlune 

=29 {>. e. 16‘2 p. c.) 

(3) tall stature, bradiyeephalio, teptorrliine 

-19 (L e. 10*6 p. 0 .) 

{d) raediuDi stature, doJichoeephalic, leptorrhine 

sl4 (i. e. 7*8 p. c.) 

(5) tall stature, mesooepbalic, leptorrhine 

= 13 (i. e. 7*2 p, c.) 

(6) medlom stature, brachycephalic, meaorrhiue 

= 12 (i. ©. 67 p. 0.) 

(7) short stature, brachyoepbalic, leptorrhine 

-11 (i. c. 6*1 pb G.) 

(6) medium statnrey mesocephalic, meecrrhioe 

=10 (i, e. 6*6 p; O') 

(9) short stature, mesooephalio, mesorrhine 

-9 [h e. 6*0 p. 0.) 
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(10) short eUtnre, doUobooepbAlio, leptoirhbo 

=7(i. e. 8’9p. 0,) 

(11) short sUtQre, mesooephalic, leptoirhioe 

s6 (i. 6. 8*4 p.0.) 

(12) tall tUtqrSf dolioboeaphalio, leptorrhifid 

• 6 (t e. 8‘4p* o) 

(19) mediam atatQr«, doltohoodphalic, mesoirbiDe 

=4 (i e, 1*9 p.o.) 

(14) abort atatqre, braohycepballo, matorrhioe 

;s8 (i. 1 .17 p. 0,) 

(15) tall stature, brachyoopbalb, mMorrbiaa 

-8 (i. a 17 p. 0.) 

(16) tall stature, meeooepbalio, meaorrbioa 

^2 (i. a 17 p. c.) 

(17) tail etatare, doUobooapbalio, maaonhipe 

- 1 (i. a. *6 p. 0 .) 

Nov, Haddoo * would oall tba first and third 
group Pam Irian, tba fourth Maditerrauean, tba 
fifth Nordio and tha thirteuth DraTidiau. Tba 
aacODd group wbioh iuoludaa 39 bdividnaU (lfi'2 p.o.} 
might be the result of a miature betwaao tbesa 
groups. Thus it is seeu that tba Pamirlau ele* 
mdut (27*9 p. 0 .) play ao importaut part in tba 
Yaraudra Bribma^as. 

DtSOEIPmi CHARiOTlBS. 

A few vcrds ought be added regaidlog del* 
eriptlTe obaraotoM. It m oeedleea to ssy that they 
are taea satisfactory tbao tneaaaremeote. They 
depend too muoh on the eye of the obeerrer and 
on the sul^'ect preTioosly obaerTod. 

8u-C0£0ua. 

It has baeo isaioly mbdiTided ioto very dark 
browDj dtfk brows, brows, light hrowo, very light 
brown and yollowisb. 

c. H«ddgB—r)W 27, 94, K, 

end 21. 
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V. D. B.' 

D- B. 

B. 

L. B. 

V. L.B. 

Yellowish. 

No 

1 

29 

92 ! 

S8 

B 

1 

p. 0. 


163 I 

fil'4 

39.a 1 

B 

•6 


It is seen that the prevsiliog coloar is brown. 


Eys-ooiotrn. 

The colour of the iris h&s been noted. It hae 
been eubdirided into brown, light brown ftod haze). 



Browa, 

Ldght Brown, 

1 Hate], j 


No 

US 

29 

: 9 ' 

1 


p.O. 

827 

16-2 

wm 



Tbns the eye coloar is generally brown. 


Chabactkk 0? Hair. 

It is generally olaseified into straight, woolly, 
curly and wavy. As it was not possible to 
collect specicnens of hair in order to examine 
them onder the microscope, some hairs which 
coold not properly be classed with straight hair, 
neither with wavy nor woolly, were classed ae 
itiff—slightly or strongly, 



Curly. 

Wavy, 

$L stiff. 

Stiff 


No. 

6 

147 

' 19 

6 


p. c. 

2*8 

mm 

10*6 

4*4 1 



• ' I ---— 

the presence of moogolian fold were noted. 
Thirteen cases of hooked noses were observed; 
but I did not come aoross any moogolian fold. 
































II. tSACES OF TOTEfiOSU IN SOME TRIBES 
AND CASTES OF NORTH-EASTERN INDIA. 

Bt BBtrrisotiAKArB DiTri, h. a., pb. d. 

Ib la aoppoaad that the records of the Aryso 
races do oot show aoy traoe of toiemism, and 
that totem ism ia to be foond amoogst tbs con- 
Arjan primitive races. Bot the etboologiaU 
opiDs that totemiiOQ is a particular phase of 
social integration baaed on belief in a close rela> 
tion between a bloodrelated group on tbe one 
aide, and uatural or artificial object on tbe other 
side. Generally this object U an aniroal (ipeoies) 
or a plant (species) and seldom a lifeless object. 
The eocial importance of totemism that is spread 
over a vast arss of earth’s aurfacSi consists in 
the fact that tbe members of a totem community 
i. e. all those having a common totem, believe 
themselves to be the descendants of their totema 
and call tbemselvea afur tbe names of the same. 

The insUtution named *‘toCemism” was first dis¬ 
covered by tbe Scottish savant hCoLeonaa in 
1869. The word ^*totem’' is derived from tbe 
language of the Ojibway tribe of North America. 
Since then, this sodo-religiotu phenomenon has 
become the object of etndy of tbe otboologieta 
and sociologists. Bot tbe scientists engaged in 
the reeearoh either studied the natural peoples or 
the balf-civilised non-Aryan speaking peoplee only. 
As Prof. Max Schmidt’ sayn “Ethnology is tbe 
study of oatoral expansion of life of mankind 


* Usz Sdmudt— V^dim p-43. 
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outside the Asiatic-earopeaa culture circle'’. This 
is taatamouQt to sayicg that the subjects of 
ethuological reeearobes are to be confined to non- 
historical peoples only, who naturally lie in the 
very low steps of civiliaation. 

Sut this view eeems to be illogical. Because 
whether we accept the theory that the phases of 
civilisation are more or lers ^rnmon amongat 
different taoee of mankind, end that ethnologic 
institutions grow similarly amongst diderent people 
under the stress of a similar economio and social 
milieu, or the theory of misretion bolds good, 
or tbs theory of “culture circles’' whiob from 
time to time give rise to “ethnologic parallels’' 
ii accepted, or the theory of tbe phenomenon of 
OQDvergence is credited, the fact remains that the 
nonditiona of life of tbe ancestors of the historic 
reoea in dim ages of the past must be read in 
tbe light of comparative ethnological study. One 
may call these aa “pre-hatory'’ and “archaeology”; 
but it cannot be asserted that the life-conditions 
of the primitive * ancestors of the present-day 
historic raoes^ worked in a pecnliar or particular 
pocees of development from that of tbe present 
day races living outside the pale of civilisation. 
Jdance if totemism and taboo are to be found 
amongst tbe present-day races living outside tbe 
otrde of asiatio^eumpean historic races, it is not 
iffiprdbable auoh ioatitotiooe also have been 
present in the aeoiety of the primitive ancestors 
of these races.* On this account in cannot be 

* TraoM of look like totemisis in Tedio litemtOM h«t beon 
noted byPof, MsoDooell b be VstHeJCfA^U^ p. tD3. 

Ed. 
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flftid that thd Aryao •peaking peoplss were tro* 
muRd from the appwaDce of the pbanotodnoo 
koowQ a» '^totoin” and "taboo*'. For tbii reaeoo^ 
Frond says, “many tracaa and aarvirala otberwiae 
b^d to interpret load to the ooQo)naioD that 
totemiam onco axUtod amocgat tbe aborigtoal 
Aryan and Semitic raooa of Earope, ao that 
many inreatigatora are inolined to recogniae in 
totem lain a neoeeaary phase of human darelop* 
ment through vhieh avery race baa paaaad**.* 
Regarding this matter it oan bo said hare that 
a oom para tin attidy of tha atboolog^oal oondlttoas 
of the pro^bntono period of the uyao-apaahing 
raoea in the light of modeni ethnological re* 
aaamfaee have not yet bees folly made. Hence 
aa Freud auggaett we are at dark regarding Che 
aignidoasoe and explanaUooa of many 8ocio«reli> 
gioua phenomena that are to be found in the 
literatuve or traditiona that are left aa the eoanty 
debris of the pre^biatoiie inatitutiona of the Indo* 
European raoea. 

As the aubject matter of ibu PH^er deals 
with the traoea of totetaism amongst some tribee 
and oaatee of nortb*eaetern India, we need not 
dwell any farther oo the aboTe mentioned topic ; 
yet we cannot avoid of talking something about 
enquiring aoy trace of totezniam amongst the 
pro-bij»toric and ancient raoea of India known aa 
the Mobenjo'daro peoples and the Tedic Aryans 
wham we are inreatigaling about totemiam amongst 
some of thte ppoocBt«day peoples of India. 


< S.rmd—"ThfmSRdMeo* p ft 
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Here agaio, it roust be md that the life- 
Qonditiona of the Vedic Aryans have been studied 
by the philologiete only ; and the remains of the 
ladus oivilisation are the subject-matter of study 
uf tbe archaeologists, hence we are at dark re¬ 
garding other aapeots of the lives of these peoples. 
It is true that |no arcbaeologic remdns of the 
Vedic Aryans have been found out, yet as some 
ethnologic research is possible in pre-history, the 
data left in the ancient literature may give us 
fioros clue to make ethnological studies. An 
eniiniry m tbU domain is a necessity because if 
lotemiem existed am on get the Vedic peoples and as 
well as amongst tbe non-Ary an peoples of India, 
a reaction and assimilation might have taken 
place. At least such a conjecture is not impossible. 

The Indologists in general do not talk of any 
trace of totemisro in tbe Vedas, yet some sus¬ 
picion has been aroused in the minds of some 
like Sopkin, Oldenburg and Macdonell Tbe 
former says *'Evcn totecnism as a survival may 
be suspected in the ‘fish^ and *dog’ peoples of the 
lUg Veda, as baa recently been suggested by 
Oldenburg”.® He also says that the later Hindus 
like tbe Iroquois believe that tbe earth rests on 
the back of a turtle or tortoise. And Brinton * 
says that the totem form of the tortoise is well 
known in America. Further Hopkin says “In 
our opinion the Avatar-theory is often only an 
assimilation of outlying totem gods to the Brah- 


> E. W. Hopkin—"!^ Sdifictu of India" 189®, p. 63T. 
* Brifltoa—‘'MyAi <if sht iTw World^ p. 06. 
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ruan’s god, or as in tho oaae of the llood^story ' 
the necessary belief that the “fish” must have 
been the god of the race.^ Again, he says *The 
famous (totemietic) tortoise legend was originally 
Brahman’s.* Again, Maodonell and Keith eay 
"Sigru is the name of the tribe occurring in the 
fmsage of the Rig Veda. If Sigru is cooneoted 
with the latter Sigru (horse-radish) which is 
quite probable, it is possible that the tribe was 
totemistio and non^Aryan, but this is a mere 
Qoatter of oonjectore. The hfatsae (fishes) were 
probably Aryan'’’ further Maodoneli says, 
’’Plants (in the Vedas) are frequently invoked 
as divinities, ehisfiy in eoumerations along with 
waters, rivers, mountains, heaven and earth. 
One entire hymn (Rig Veda 97 } ie however 
devoted to the praise of plants (Oshadbi) alone, 
mainly in regard to their healing powers. Later 
vedio texts mention oferiogs made to plants and 
the adoration paid to large tress passed in 
marriage prooession.’’^ In oonnsD^on with the 
veneration of the plants one should not forget the 
honour given to King Soma and the deification 
of the Soma plant. One may snapeot a trace of 
totemism in this deifioation, as Freud along with 
the ethnologists defines a ^totem’ as made not only 
out of an animal but also plant or forces of 
nature, viz. rain and water as well.* Of oourse 

* R W. Hopkio—op. oit p. i30. 

• Ibid— p. iH. 

' UaodoDeU sod Ind^ VoL I. p-478. 

* A. A. UaodoBeU— if%Miorp Santiril LiUntvr^' p—III, 

• 6. Freud-^“2WnaRd TaM' p—d4. 
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oDe may opine that no clear trace of totem iam is 
to be found in tbe Vedas as other characteristics 
of totecnism are not present there. But one 
should not forget that the Vedas speak of a 
people who were comparatively in advanced stage 
of social organization^ the traces of whose primae* 
val institutions are recorded in tbe literatore 
either' as survivals of the old or ae advanced 
new forms. Bat an enquiry in this line of study 
is worth the trouble. 

Again, In reading the results of the archseo- 
lo^cal studies of the remains of Mohen-jO'Daro 
and Harappa one may suspect the traces of 
totemism amongst that people as well. In the 
report on tbe '*Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus 
Civilization” edited by Sir John Marshall we 
read, '^bus we have at both Mohenjo'Daro and 

Harappa tvo forms of tree worship represented. 

Tbe evidenoe at MohenjO'Daro for 20Dlatry...ia 
far more abundant than for that of tree worship... 
wbat these therianthropic oreaturea do signify is 
that some animals like some trees, are already 
conceived of as personal deities and endowed, like 
human beings with distinctive attributes and 
functions; that is to say, that they are not 
merely reverenced in the sense that animals which 
are sacred or taboo are reverenced...Side by side 
with these., however, there are other animals, which 
are not found on the seals...these animals such as 
dog, pig, hare, squirrel etc. may or may not have been 
objects of worship on that point we cannot be sure ; 
but we may safely infer that, if they were not wor* 
shipped, they were regarded as saored or taboo 
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podfi^ed of magicAl powers of odo kiod or another, 
and for that reason were used as amulets 

In this research on the remune of the lodus 
civilisation the investigators dnd the trace of 
tree and animal worship, and suspect a oertaiu 
form of animal taboo to have been prevalent 
therd< Of course no clear trace of totemisrn has 
been found in these remaius. But if at the back 
of totomiam lie tree and animal worship we may 
say that totemisrn develops out of the aforesaid 
cults* As Max Schmidt says, ^Ocooeoted with 
ancestor worship (mauiam) is the somalied animal 
worehip (animalism). The latter develops into the 
worship of some special anlmala as protecting 
deities and ancestral animals (toterDisra).^^ We 
have already seen that totem ism in eludes the 
worship of animals, tree and oocasionalty inanimate 
objects; and the objeoteof worship become tabaoos, 
thus fVom taboo we trace the totem. And if 
the animals described by the investigator of 
MohenjO'Daro remains suspect some animals as 
taboos, is it not impossible that these taboos bad 
conneotioDs with totemisrn as well Any way, 
we may or may not make out a clear case of 
totem from the remains of SQoh hoary antiquity 
as that of Moheujo-Dara But the suspicion 
remains just the same that as the anthropologists 
dud similar racial elements in the MohenjO'Daro 
peoples as in the modern peoples of India,and 

Sir Jobo and tht Indtti OvtiitMiotr' 

p-e5*74, 

H&z Schmidt^" VoeUctr Kundd' {^241. 

Sir JofaD hfanhtil—op cat. 
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even the elecoeDts of some of tho moderD Indian 
raligions snob afi^ phailio worship and the cnlb of 
the Jogis and the Mother-oult, are traced baok 
from the Mohenjo-Daro. peoples, it ia not im- 
probable that the soolatry of the Indue people 
have come down in some form to the modern 
peoplea of India as well. But we will still wait 
to hear further from the archaeologists on these 
subjects. It will suffice for us to know that 
the traoes of totemiem and its coocomitant taboo 
are suspeoted amongst tbs pre'historic peoples of 
India. 

Again, we hear of totem Ism amongst the 
modern non-Arjan peoples of India. Aod one 
does not know how much assimilatiou has taken 
place between the totemistio systems of all these 
races. Here sgaiu, Hopkin says, *^some of the 
animals of tbs gods of the Hindu sects of tO'day 
appear to be totems of the wild tribes". * Thoe 
if the above conjeetures ul Hopkin ho^d good, 
then it can be said that a DQltural assimilatiou 
in the matter of totems has taken place in the 
institutions of present day Hindus. Now we 
come to the subject matter of onr enquiry. 
The objects of my enquiry are conBned in the 
provinces of Bengal and Assam. In tbe course 

my anthropological inveetigatiorts amongst some 
of th« tribes and castes of North-eastern India 
vis. the Santals, tbs Baoris, the Koras, the 
Kherias of Bengal and tbe Cacbaris of AssaTn^ 
I found that these' peoples venerate some animals 
and treea while they abstain from eating the 
desh of the animals they 'veDerate. This led 
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me to the enquiry whether these praotioea have 
aomething to do with the institution of “totem 
and taboo’’ ae ie eitaot amongst the ande7eloped 
raoes of the world. The result of my study is 
put in this paper ae follows— 

The Santals The Santale examiued in this 
paper bail from the district of BsuUura of West 
Bengal. They do not intermarry with the Santals 
of Santal Farganas. They keep strictly to them' 
sdlvoa and never mix with their Hindu neighbours. 
Hace*prlde is strong among then), and they Dever 
oall tbomselves ae Hindus. Tot oow-a-days they 
are imitatlDg their Boogeloo-HiDdu DeigbhoBrs i& 
many tbisga The ‘gotros* of these Santals are 
Fankal and So) fishes and Betel nuts. Those 
who have these ^gotrss' I. e. those who claim 
their descent from these things, abstain from 
eating them.^^ 

The FaunS'**The Baurie are a so-called depress¬ 
ed caste of the district of Bankura. . They are 
outside the pale of Hindu sooiety, though they 
oall themselves as Hindus. Tbev features and status 
betray them to be Hiaduiaed ^originala 

The Bburls are divided into four divisions ; 
Malla-bauris, Bhala-bauria, Sekboria-bauria and 
Kaaa-bauris. This means, they are divided into 
four pbratries. And these are oamed after the 
divisions of the country in which they live. Thus, 

Rklsy list of tbs tocUBS of the S^atala he ioTogti^reed 

wild gOM, hAvks. M»rioda (• kiod of grM), ooaob 
shell, hotel pelm etc.— Tr>lm and CattM Bmfgaf' 

Tol I p—auil. 
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the Bauris of Mallbbumi are called Mallabaurie ; 
those of Dhalbhumi are ithe Dbalabauris; those of 
Sekharhbumi are known ae Sekbcriabauris; and 
those of Maobhucn as Manabauris. By living io these 
lands they have divided themselves into mutually 
esolusivd societies. Bach of these phratries is an 
endogamoua group. The Bantis worship the Dhar« 
ma Thaknr. The religious oeremouy is performed 
by tbeir priest called Faramauik who is oue of 
the elders of their castes, and is appointed by 
their local Baja or landlord. 

One of the ‘Gotras’ of the Bauris is Bashya 
Bog (striped heron). Dog is held in very mnoh 
respect by the Bauris; and one gets heavy 
punish meat from the social leaders iu the wny of 
penaoce etc. if he strikes the same aoimal. The 
striped heron and dog both are taboo to them^ 
and they abataiu from eatisg the flesh of these 
animals. They eat obiokeus, and in many oases, 
they eat the beef of dead oows. Bnt they will 
never hurt the above*mentiooed two animals. 

The Khsrias —The Eberias live on the bills 
of the old land of Baraha^bhumi now a part 
(present Kani'baodh police station) of the district 
of Banknra. It is said that these Eberias eat 
raw flesh. Malodour coming out of tbeir bodies 
is terrible. They formerly used to live naked. 

B^wdibg tbs fiaom, Kialdy bsjb **Tr»oet of tobecaUm bovover 
eorvivs lo tbeir rerbreoct for the red'beoked beroa the 
dog, «&d perbepa lo their aCrcog objaotica to tooebmg borso' 
dong. The heron Is looked opoo u the eableio of the tribe and 
may nob be kiUed or rooieeted on ptia of ezpulaion from the 
oaate”— ^'Th* Thibet and C<ul«t p->79. 
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They live on the roota and potatoes dug out 
from the jungles. Their ‘gotra* is lamb. They 
carry conveyance on their shoulders known as 
Palanquin, bat they won't carry it if any piece 
of lamb’s wool remains in it. They don't eat 
mutton. They have their own language which 
is different from Ssntali or Bengali language. The 
philologists class it as belonging to the Kolerian 
group, These people are outside the pale of 
Hindu sodety.^* 

The The Koras are also a depressed 

olasa. They eay they o»me oripnilly from Chota- 
Nagpur. They also call thecneelrea "Mudi”. The 
word “Mudi’ in Bengalee eigntfiee a grocer. But 
there is no Hiodu caste of tho same name. A 
Hindu who is a grooer by profession falls within 
the category of Vaishya (merobaot) Caste. But 
these peoples are manual labourers by profession. 

The Koras are decidedly an abotigioal owte, 
as their customs and status show. Probably they 
are cognate with the Mundas of Chota iJagput, 
aod living among the Hindu, of West 
they are tryiog to give a hinduis^ 
name, Probably the name originally was Mundis 
and it was snbsquently ohenged to Mundi and 
finally bengalised to 'Modi.’ 

The Vaishnab Babajis aob as the 'gurM' (soin- 
tual preceptors) of tbe Koras. Their Majia 
(osete'^elders) offioiste as priests during marriage 
The tortoise, duck. Sol fish, egg eto. are the 
Sijecte of their veneration; and 
aging these things as arUoies of food. These 

aentdli«ai»KberiM,EU,l»y«>y, -The «pujUarv 

mid KherUa whom Mr. BMl otoerTrf oo to I>alj» 

^LMtob“^to,t«pforn.«r 
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things ore their taboos ; aod as they venerate 
these things, it seems that these are their totems.^* 
The CocAorts—The Cacharis are dwellers of 
the bills of Caohar. The snbjeote that I have 
met belong to the Colony that has settled on the 
pidns of Assam. They have a language of their 
own and they do not call themselves as Hindus, 
although th^ claim descent from the Hindu hero 
Bhima of h^abbarata. They have an animistic 
sort religion, and they worship Mansha tree 

which they call Shaja tree in their 
language. They* do not get Brahmins for their 
prieste. They eat anything escept beef (perhaps 
that la due to their constant contaot with the 
Hindaa). I tbink Shaja tree is their totem ^ 


i * BagArdiog tbs Eorw, Rislsy says 'That Eora, Eaora, Eboim, 
£hAriA to be tbs same. Be calls them as a Dravidiao cMte 
d aartfa'Weiksn aod oaltiTetors io Ghota Bagpur, West aod 
Oeotnl Beogal, aa e&beet from febe Muoda tribe, 

Tbe Koras ^r Kheriss of Uanbbam and Baaknra have veil 
marked tolemislio seotiona of the same t^pe aa the Mnndas, and 
tbe latter admit that some sort of a£Bni^ may ab one time have 
been recogniesd". Bat my Kora snbjsots daiu thmselToe to ba 
Beagalee '^odia" and wonid ba aaandaliasd la hearing a Munda 
affinity. 

** Regarding the Cacbarts Rav. Sidney Sadie, says "Abont 1790 
a. 0. the Raja of that period Krisbsacba^ra and his brother 
Qorinda Chandra having made a public profesrioD of Brahma* 
Qism, were declared by tbe Brumlne to be Hindus of the 
Khatriya caste, Bhima of Mababharata fame being assigned to 
them as a mythological ancestor^. Fnrtbar Sndle aays, ^^Tn be l 
orguiBtlon of tbe OachaH race rested in early daye rery largely 
at least os a toiemiitio barie, altbongb it is only here and there 
diat any real regard for the totems can still be said to sarriva 
Amongst s^U or sobtribee totem names are: beaven, ear^, 
tiger, jnogl^ grass, eeaaiDum, leech, jute, rivers, bamboo, water 
Teasels, ftr^ea ant, fern, squirrel, Fadamtree.’* The Uosa-a’ 
roi or Bagb lV roi (tiger folk > claim kndred with the tiger. 
As regards their rell^o, Batbob the bons^bold god is repre* 
eeated chrooghbis dlTioeeyinbol tbe Siji (hun) tree (Bnpharbia 
yleodecs)*'—Sidney Endl^“7%« C'wasrl^-'Pp-^*^ 
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Thus so far about tbs Httlo iovestigatioo that 
I have made. Ifc ia difficult to get things 
olearly oat of them. As they are living in tbs 
midst of the Hindus and are in the process of 
becoming Hiuduissd, they are fast forgetting 
their own traditions and customs. Even the 
San tale are not immune from this attack. They 
are wearing tbo outward signs of Vaieboaviem,-- 
the tuft of hair on the middle of the ocoiput 
and Kant hi (sacred bead nsekUce) around the 
neck. A Santa! from the village of Maonagar 
in the district of Manbbom (now in Bihar) 
informed me that a Brahroati officiated as a priest in 
the time of S'radh oeremony of his father, and he also 
brought SoUgram Sil& (symbol of god Vishnu) 
with him during the occasion. Many of the castes such 
as Bhumij, Bboiyas, Lohars etc., cognates in origin 
with these peoples of Bankura and also nntouch* 
ables. have become more Hinduised and are adopt¬ 
ing Hindu Brahraapical gotras. The more they 
become Hinduised the more they imitate the cue- 
toms and traditions of the upper class Hindus, 
and they get the services of the Vaisbnab Babajis 
and even the Brahmaps. For this reason the 
remembrance of the role of the totems is forgotten 
but the taboo remains. 

While interrogating these people it is hard to 
get any clear idea. One has to get at the 'taboo 
first and then to the idea of the totem. With some, 
the idea of an animal or a plant as Iheic an¬ 
cestors remaios vsry dimly in their tra<htioo^ 
while with others it ia an object of worship, and 
any injury to it is an aot of sacrilege, i* e. 
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brd&kiDg of the taboo, is forbiddBct and ooe gets 
penalty for it For ©xainple, the Baurie remember 
dimly that the striped heron baa got somethiog 
to do vriih their anoestry, and to injare it or to 
eat the Heeh of this bird is a saorilGge with 
them which will make them pay penalty to tho 
ioeal zemioder or the social leaders. Bat io the 
case of the dog they do not connect it with 
their ancestry. Perhaps it is due to the indnence 
of sarroondiog high class Hindus to wbona a dog 
is ao abooiinal^on, and (his Is being imitated by 
the Baurie who will never injure it, and the 
penalty follows in the case of violation of the 
social, law. Thus the original role of the striped 
heron as a totem may be traced, but the role 
of the dog as a totem seems to have been for¬ 
gotten for the above-mendued reason* But the 
taboo connected with the dog yet functions, asjj 
this may give us some clue to the original rola 
of the dog as a totem. With the l^heri&s who 
seem to have migrated from outstde Bengal, the 
tradition of the sheep having to do with their ances- 
tory remains and the sheep is to taboo them. Thus 
the sheep’s connection with their ancestry and 
the taboo connected with it, indicate that originally 
the sheep had been the totem of this tribe,^^ The 

' * R^rdng die etinga oi tha by of these trfbea, one vU. 
tb* Bhoimji Bkley eaya “It. ie cw>o% to obcarre in * triBe 
edll is A etate that af the b<:ahiiiamc»l getns, 

SeedilyB, hne beeo bcrrcwed fraa the hi g hfti* eneCea aad ia the 
peoceee borrewis^ bu bees tiVAsfered iron a Vedic eaiaS 
iato a bird". Rieley—"IWS m Si Cm«$ 0/ p— zlt. 

The Bhurft\j wboca I haye interrogeSed et Beaknra. ase goed 
Bengalee Eindnt, thoogb In a lov s^e (tf Moial hierarchy. 
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Saatftla who oonneot Pankal aad Sol fishes, Betel- 
Duts etc. with their aocestry connt these things 
amongst their religious taboos. Of oourse every 
Santal is not clear oo these points. The foot is 
that they live amongst the Hindus, and leam 
much from them- Sometimes they try to imitate 
the Hindus or try to make a parailel case with 
that of the Hindus in their traditional matters. 
Hence some will eay that this fish or that plant 
has got something to do with their ancestry, some 
will say these things are simply objects of venera- , 
tioD from antiquity with them. But all are one 
in saying that they abstain from the nee ot 
these things. Some will never say right things 
about their tradition before the Hindu gentlemen 
(perhaps they feel sensitive abont their traditions). 
Truly they will mention the case of taboo and 
from it the investigator has to get at the idea 
of a totem. The same is the case with the 
Koras, In the case of the Caohiris, it seems, 
they are in the midst of a oonaiot. While they 
worship the Shaja tree which must have been 
a totem with them, they at the same time wU 
themselves the descendants of Bbima of Meha- 
bbarata. Yet my Caohiri informants olearly told 
me that they were not Hindus. ’ • It seems that as 
they are falling under the influence of surrounding 
HinduUm, they are engrafring Hindu traditions 

• on tbeir own. ; 

Thus though with tbw® cAebesAnd tnhei the 

phenomenon of having an animal or a tree or a 
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plant aa tbd aocestor of the caate or the tribe ia 
not dear in every case, yet the fact remains that 
the act of veneration of these things and the 
sacrilege in the case of violatloo of the religio* 
social prohibitive laws ooncerning these taboos 
clearly prove the case of totem and taboo in 
these matters. It seems to me that the things 
which are the objects of worship and veneration 
had originally been the totems of these peoples, 
and, as such, any sort of nse whs prohibited, But 
these people having gradually come in contact with 
the Hindas, the totems lost their significance; in some 
oases they are remembered dimly, in others they re¬ 
tained the usual act of veneration due to them. 
Thie mast have been due to the onslaught of 
suTounding Hinduism. The more these peoples 
began to come io contact with Hinduism, the 
more the toUcus began to be displaced by Hindu 
gotros and geneologles. 

Thus though the totems began to lose their 
original meanings and position, in many cases 
the septs bearing totem names and the probibi* 
tive taboos oormeoted with these totems still 
survived. For this rt'ason the desecration or injury 
to such and each animals still remained in force. 
And 00 this account it is still easy to trace the 
defsoct totems through the taboos connected with 
them. 

Here the question may be asked, how are we 
to know that these objects have been the totems 
of these peoples when we know that the worship 

A briUiftut exAiopl«oE ia the cab* of tbe Ahoms of 
Ai3Am wbo iiHve adopted Brahiaaaic*l gotrw. 
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or the vener&tioQ for some trees and the pro* 
bibitioQ regarding the eatiog of the ilesh of some 
aoimalfi are also oustomarf with the high class 
Hiodus as well Firstly, it most be said that 
these animals aod the trees are neither the objects 
of veneration nor the taboos of the high olass 
Hindus. High class Hindus will not refrain 
from eating the flash of some of these animals 
tabooed by these peoples. Hence it should be said 
that these things are peculiar with these castes 
and tribes. And these belong to the totemiatio 
system of the non-Arya□•speaklog peoples. Second¬ 
ly, accord log to the etbaologieie the tctems are 
closely related with the group of men with whom 
they are identified; hence engrafting from outside 
ie not possible unless the sooiety undergoes a 
change. And further^ if the definition of the 
sooiologiet Emile Durkheim ie to be accepted, 
totemiem is the basia of uniting peoples id to 
eociety. It acts as a uniting bond of a group of 
people. As be eays, *'Now the totem is the 
flag of the c)an...si£oe a religioue foroe is nothing 
other than the colleotire and anonymons foroe of 
the clan, and since this osQ oe represented in 
the mind only In the form of the totem, the 
totemio emblem ie like the visible body of the 
god'^ Hence the outeide force cannot unite 
peoples into a tribe or clan. Aleo he says that 
those people who accept a common totem will 
refrain from eating the flesh of that animal of 
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which the totem is the synsbol. Thus, that totem 
will have its taboos too. Aod these together will 
font) a religious belief of that olas, as Durkheim 
says, religioo is a aoified system of beliefs 
Rud 'practices relative to eaored things, that is to 
say, things set apart and forbidden.” 

Keeping these detioitions of totems aod taboos 
in mind it is evident, that the beliefs and prac¬ 
tices of the castes and tribaa mentiooed in the 
paper r^laUve to the thiogs held sacred by them 
and forbiddsD to be eaten, must have been their 
original totems. Bat in the oourse of time comicg 
in contact with Hindu oulture the totems 
have lost their original sigDi€canoe and have 
shrunken as the objects of veueratioD only, and 
the taboo connectud with therr. are still remaining 
in force from which one can yet guCss the 
totems. '' 


:o :• 
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in. DISEASE. DEATH & DIVINATIOH. 

in 

Certain Primitive Societies in India. 

Bt D. N. MAJUHtMuKr M. A., P. R. 8. 

Lveknois Unwmtp- 

In nil sociatien, primitive or advanoed, various 
oharn.a are praetiaed and amuiets used. Cbauga 
of habiliment, to oonoe.l the sex >e praot.eed m 
„any advanoed societies and the follovruig 
Motion. agabM evil spirits and the ev.l eye 
known ttaengbout India, eg, «on and 
metals, eoral and shell., preoHms stone, blo^ 
Lat salt, spittle, end other 
tards, tattooing, torn shoes, leather, garlic, gtas*, 

*'*'Birtb, death, conception and 
tion. marriage, agrienltnral operations smA « 
sowing and reaping, constraotion of bon,«, tot 
opening of booses and bnildinge, ^ 

long joorneys and snob other «t.vrt^ 
Jiiidual es well a. the oommnmty ar 

miQ^e. . ^ 

AU failures, dSeappoUtmenls 
or material loss, are attribnted to evd s^tt who 
constantly atmg^o for mastery and 
the destiay of «n, end reoetvo ft. 
attention from primitive society evwywlmr^ St.lw« 
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or death is cot due to natural causes but is 
brought about by the indue ooe of malienaut spirits 
who are eager to find out humao failings. Even 
natural decay is attributed to the evil eye or to 
spirits, and various devices are practised to protect 
the survivors from further attentiou from the 
latter. 

The Veddhas leave the hut where death has 
occured; the Polias of Northern Bengal used to 
do so till recently; and where corpses are buried 
or cremated, tbs path through which they are 
earned are strewn with thorns and grains charged 
with magical formulas so that the just departed 
soul may not come back and harm those it has 
left behind. The soul that leaves its mortal 
frame may not be at all harmful but the spirit 
or spirits that are in possession of the disembodied 
soul may use it iu any way to chastise the 
survivors. The custom of placbg Eat stones to 
cover the remains of the dead, practised by the 
tribes, is a device to check the 
passage of the spirit from the grave for some 
time to come while the circle of stones made by 
the K or was at the place of cremation is meant to 
hedge in the spirit for some time till it is freed 
by the survivors after the funeral ceremony. 

Death from infectious diseases such as small* 
pos, cholera, etc, is seldom followed by cremation; 
but interment takes place iu these cases and corpses 
of unmarried persons are also buried by the 
Bhuiyis. Women dybg in child-birth are believed 
to transform themselves into malignant spirits; and 
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delay ia delivery m also other oomplicattoDS ia 
pregn&dcy are attrlbated to these spirita. Amooget the 
Hoe, such epirite are believed to sit on (he breast of 
pregoant women sod thereby dieplaoe the pUoenta. 
Children suffer from rickete owing to the ioflueDoe of 
spirits who are but the disengaged souls of dead 
children. Cooeumptioo is due to holes in the 
lungfl made by lUkti Bhowftni, Fever is caused 
by Bbowaoi and a promise of some saorihoe or 
offerings to this malignant spirit ia expected to effect a 
complete cure. Small pox or cholera are caused hy 
MahorapT or SiUlamata and regular propitiation 
uf these deities ensure the safety of the viotizB. 
Sacred groves or the Johir&s of the Hos are places 
where very old trees, the remnants of the original 
forest clad tracts, are preserved and no Ho would 
dare cut a tree without exciting the wrath of 
the aylvan spirits believed to reside in it. They 
are often regarded as the guardian spirits of the 
villagers: and sacrifice at these plaoee or pouring of 
water on them is believed to have the efficacy 
of driving these epidemics ont of the vilUge area. 
Bysentry or vomitting blood b remedied by offering 
red fowl or the blood of aao^ficed goats to Rakti 
Bhowini or Sakti Bbowaoi. 

There are different spirits presiding over different 
crises of life, one over periodic fever, another 
over death and fatal diseases, one over Cholera, 
one over Keasles and Poxes and the like. 
Gout, or Lumbago or Bhenmatism is also attributed 
to the Bhow&ni or such other raaligoaot spirits 
and a few kicks at the back by a Saiga or Beva 

$ 
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are calculated to cure the obstinate attack. 

Death by drowning ia always due to the ioduence 
of spirits who are but the diseogeged souls of 
peraoQS who had met a watery grave. Such, for 
example, are the Ksckin dongas of the Hos. Tbe 
malignant spirits have no fixed abode but hover 
round in the atmosphere and move from person 
to person and place to place. Tbe abseoee of 
any permanent abode of the spirits is significant 
for it makes the spirits easily displaceable by the 
Baigas, Dewas or Ojhas who are the witch doc¬ 
tors of differeut tribes, All (roubles, social o( 
domestic or agrarian, are traced to the interference 
of spirits or deitiee which tbe witch doctors 
know. Id some tribes tbe Baiga or tbe mediciue-cDeD 
possess a crude knowledge of the efficacy of roots 
^nd herbs, but they sometimes dispense filthy 
coucoctiona. The belief of the people in these 
indigenons mediotces is eo great that they expect 
a dose of the Baiga to cure immediately the most 
obatinate disease and thus discredit a medicine 
that mnst be taken repeatedly. They prefer the 
medicineman and hie nostrums to the trained 
physician and hie prescription. Where they take 
any drug (hey cannot separate it from the charm 
believed to bh associated with it. The drug 
therefore receives its healing power or efficacy by 
virtue of ti^e incactatioDS or formulas mottered 
by the Baiga In tbe course of its administration. 
The Baigas know the roots and creepers and 
prepare tbe mixtures tbe composition of whiob is 
therefore nnknowD to the people, so anything 
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that the Baiga applies is a charm evec if it ia 
only an indigenous drug. 

The iuduecoe of spirits is greatly cveresticDatsd 
and the faith of the people in witch-dootors is 
still unshaken in prim (tire societies. Where the. 
people live in close proximity to urban oentrea, 
roedioal aid if sought may be had but they have 
DO faith Id medical practitioners; and in oaase of 
epidemios such as cholera or small pox the village 
Dowa or the Baiga makes daily offeringa to village 
gcdliage and Sitalamatl to ward off the epidemioe 
from the affected area. The nature of offer!nga 
varies according to the ioteoeity of the epidemic. 
In the Eo;'W& villages, tbe Baiga who is a Choro 
by tribe, makes a burnt offering with sugar and 
curds daily. In cases of fever, he prescribes oertalo 
roots to tbe patient, a decoction of which is be« 
lievod to cure the fever, provided the spirit who 
has caused the malady has previously been appeased. 
Cholera atnongst the M^hwars is due to the 
wrath of a Dane who lives in tbe Banka hill, 
for whoever approaches the cave or its neighbour* 
hood is seized with the malady. The disease or 
the epidemic is averted by Simuria who is regu¬ 
larly propitiated by the Majhwars. He is easily 
pliable but equally irritable and the villagers 
.offer ghee and and sacrifice fowls at tbe 

junction of two or more village alleys and this 
is believed to ensure the safety of the village. 

Fever amongst tbe Oberos, Panikas, Msjhwars, 
Khar ware, is due to a number of spirits, eg, 
Bhowani, Jalamokhi, Ghanasbyam, Dechria, Simuria, 
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Oharaii) Rakaa, Sadhok, MahdaDi, Balaadhok, Rakti- 
Bboffaai, Kaoboibbowani, Borab Beo, Bacaspati, 
Bano, Rajah Cbacdo), Atbbuji Devi, Angarmata, 
Buriniata, Jaloimata, Kodma maca, Sairl devi 
and numeroua other epirits tbe witch doctors know or 
invents Of these apirita some are by oature beneficent, 
others are malignant but though they are afraid 
of the malignant ones whom they propitiate with 
aacrificea and offeriogs at stated periods, they are 
equally anxioua to administer to the needs of tbe 
former for they hold that as a mother is often 
annoyed with her children and punish them for 
their offesoes, so the beoefioent powers also chastise 
them whenever knowingly or unknowingly the 
seUblisbed ussagss are violated. 

Tbe ipirite who iu^noe tbe life of the 
ThariiB are said to haunt peculiar places, acme 
dwell in tanks, rivers^ whirlpools or hills, others 
haunt Ber, Semar or Peepal trees, the burial 
ground, ibe junot^oD of three roads, tbe deserted 
house or some specified area in the village and 
each particular spirit is believed to preside over 
a particular department of tribal life. The tradi* 
Uooal belief iu tbe activities of these spirits and 
godlinga, their meddlesomeness in bumao affairs, 
tbeir power to do good or barm assure their 
abiding place in tbe social life of tbe communi^ 
and oonsequeBtly tbeie arises a set of ideas, 
imagee, oonoeptSv feelings, oultSj devices and rituals 
which help the primitive man to tide over oritical 
stages of their life. 

Fev^ in women and cbildree among the KorwSe^ 
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is believed to be ceased b; Cburai) vrbioh is e 
female spirit and extreme!;^ mischievous. She bas 
QO fixed abode ; she takes her temporary abode 
oii tbd branch of some tree on the outskirts of 
a village sod when a woman or child passes under 
that tree* she descends upon the victim and 
causes this malady. The extreme manifestation 
of her wrath ie experieoced when the victim 
suffers from spasms and delirium and in course of 
the latter, the affected person gives out the identity 
of the spirit and the manner of possession. Bnt 
Churail is easily displaceable. The smoke of burnt 
chillies drives her away. Sometimes a forcible 
shake also dispossesses the afieoted person. Churail 
is the seme as the Ohuring Bongas of the Hoe, which 
ere the spirits of women dying in cbild'blrtb. 
Women are in constant dread of these epirita and 
they take special care to propitiate them regularly 
with offerings of liquor and blood of red fowls. 
As Cburail is the spirit of a person dying in 
cbild'blrtb, so Balsadhoks are those of still boro 
babes who barm the new born ones without 
sufficient provocatinm Ehichuri, fowls and some¬ 
times bread are offered to the latter. They 
haunt tanks, hig trees, bath log ghats and places 
of evacuation where their victims are found to 
resort Jalamukhi is a benign deity ^ with the 
aboriginal population of the Dudhi estate as wet) 
as Q^hbouring areas and she with her ocnsort 
Ohanasbyam Tbakar has a temple dedicated to her 
in every village. Whenever epidemics s#Np' 
away the vlUagera sad their cause csnsot be 
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divined) pray ere are odered at the village ehrine 
aod blood of saorifioed fovU or goata is oifered 
to the deities as the priee of proteotioo. The 
most dreaded sod oiiscbievours spirits are the three 
Bbownois, eg, Bbovv.iDT, Hakti BhowAoi and Kacbni 
BbowSor who are the pet spirits of the witches 
and are met by the latter every night under 
cover of darkness and are loetruoted by them to 
ohaetiae the villagers for petty offences, real or 
inagiDary. The Baigaa, Ojbas, Dewas, Bhamr^ 
and Bhopils are sometimes unable to trace the 
haunts of these BhowAnfs and the witobes who 
set them against persons and things; but there 
are certain convention a) methods of ascertaining 
the causes of the attack of the Bhowanis which 
make a oompromise possible. 

The number of Bbowanrs ie constantly on the 
incraase and tbe whole atmosphere ia surcharged 
wi'>h these evil spirits. Every witch controls 
quite a good number of Bhowanrs and this faci¬ 
litates his modus opirfndi, so that it ia indeed 
difHou/t to trace the source of her attack, Besides, 
there are two distinct types of Bhowaufs, one is 
set against persons and the other against cattle. 
The Bbowanis who are made to barm cattle have 
separate jurisdictions and are stationed at four 
corners of the village. They ait on the shoulders 
of cattle and goad them to the foreets where 
they are left unprotected to be devoured by 
wild besets of prey. This is done to effect 
materia! loss to tbe people who have alreaify been 
affected physically by the Bhowsnts. 
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Ail dlaeas^ tre Mcrtlxcl moakly to the evil 
infiaeoee of spirits aod soroerere who are prone 
to find out bomsa falliaga aod chaat^ee men for 
resl or imagioary offoDcas agaioat the ipiriU or their 
patrooe. DiaeMsa may be broadly diridad into 
those that grow frocn wltbio the body aod those 
that are doe to extaroal pbyaioa) causes. The 
latter inolodee all exteraal eores, braises, outa, 
fractures of boaes etc, while the former refers to 
fever, pox, measles, cold, consumptioo, cholera, 
dyeeotry, vomittiog etc. The ioternal diseases 
however are ceased by the witches whose modus 
^erendi we shall examioe below, ^e have 
eouinerated above a nomber of oommoD ailmente 
and the beliefs relatiog to Uieot aad we shall in 
this chapter discoss some of the important pro* 
cesses by which diseases are caoaed by the witches. 
We have also seen that the spirito and the witches 
who are believed to control them, are sometimes 
conceived as identical aod thai the spirits enter 
the body of the witches and identify themselves 
with the activities of the latter. Snt in most 
oases, however, the spirits have to be ievoked 
by the witches and vows of saeridee and some* 
times regular propitiatioo of these spirits are 
regarded as essential to bring the spirits under 
the control of the witches There are among the 
Eofwds certain witches who have some pet spirits 
at their command and these spirits are so facoiliar 
and friendly with the former that littie or no 
exhortation or persasrion is necessary to engage 
these spirits for nefarioos porposes. 
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In ninety ceeee out of a hundred, the victim 
of a dieease will tell you the reason for the 
trouble and will resort to the Dewss, Bhagats, 
Bbopis and BbararSa who are the witch doctors 
of the people. The latter will seldom question 
the imaginary part played by the witches or the« 
spirit believed to have been offended and will 
proceed io a conventional way to divine the 
source of the attack. As soon as the divination 
is finished, the witch-doctor goes to the affeoted 
person and tells him or her how such' and such 
offerings are desired by the spirit and the person 
is snre to be cared if he or she will offer them 
to the spirit. The offering is seldom denied and 
the witch* doctor is instraoted to propitiate the 
spirit as directed by him. This divination is 
very often corroborated by the patient who soon 
gets possessed and b the oourss of the possession 
gives ont the name of the spirit and how it has 
overtaken him or her. This is made possible, 
perhaps by continued fasting and singular concentra¬ 
tion which follows the divination by the witch 
doctor, The witches io primitive society are 
conceived to be anti-social in their motive and 
action and thns are dreaded like the ‘BUh&has’ of 
of the Oraons.* The social life led by the 
witches gives them little scope for becoming 
philanthropists and they can therefore be easily 
goaded by the spirits to act ss agents of malice and 
ButUsouial activities. With little or no interest 
in life, with all ambitions frustrated, and leading, 

* Boy, OnwR Rdipon and Chu^ont, pp, 26U292, 
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as they ape acoastemdcl- to a' life <d bootw aod 
haie^ it is no wondsc that they extend their oordraJ 
hand' to the beings* o6 the unaeeo world* who mast 
Dsoesesrily be tbeir compai^iooB acd friends it the 
life after death. 

The prooenes by which the witohea are belisTsd 
to cause dieeMs aud death ainoogat the primitive 
tribea in India may be interpreted as aontagions' 
magic practised in elaborate detail. The Ko^wis 
when they want to do bai*m on some alien 
inditidual would make effigy of powdered rice 
or wheat flour and would prick the effigy with'^ 
thorns in the certain beflef that the mteoded' 
victim will axtffsr similar pnoka^ the resuH being 
boils and sores all over the. vietia^a body. When 
a particnlar person among the !£orw 2 s has to be 
kifled, the witch is believed to keep awake on a 
certain oew-moon night and with the help of a 
koife or a scythe, out into two pieces an effigy 
made of straw or of pounded rice. Tha Hoe 
believe that the witch, if ehe want to kill a man, 
njuet shoot an arrow at the supposed effigy of 
tha man or hie ehadow. But the man thus aoted 
upon will not die suddenly bat will develop 
conaomptioD which is believed to cause holes in 
the lunge and the viotim dies a terrible death,* 
The arrow is generally shot at night without 
being detected, so that the victim may be taken 
by the disease aowaiies. Tbia method may aptly 
be oocnpared to the oueCom of sacrificing the 
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eoemy ceremonially before the goddess Parvati ia 
certain parts of Bengal, On the third day of the Durga 
Pujabj i.e, on the Navam! day, when the regular and 
prescribed eaori6ces for the day have been made, 
a doll of pondered rice in a piece of bark of the 
banana tree, is placed on the sacrificial altar and 
all the >Dembers of the house assemble to offer 
this as a sacrifice to the goddess. This is known 
as sairuhali or the sacrifice of the enemies. The 
head of the family or the karUi tabes the diio 
in his hand and utieriog certain iocaotations 
prompted by the priest, cuts the doll clean into 
two halves, the rest of the family members, men 
women and cbildron, teaching his person while in 
the act of striking at the effigy. This is believed 
to scare away evil spirits and to destroy all 
enemies of the family and give to the members 
an immunity from unforeseen calamities. 

There is another method by which the witches 
can iofiict disease but this method is rarely 
practised as it is a direct method and is attended 
with risks. Most of the witches possess a fair 
knowledge of vegetable poisons which they can 
cull from the forest bat they know their anti* 
dotes as well, When the witches want to create 
trouble and chastise people for particular offences, 
they administer these poisons with food and when 
. the victim suffers from the effect of the poison, 
and if they want to hriog him back to life, the i 

witohea come to the victim’s place and use the 
antidote which the people take as an indigenous 
drug powerful enough to fight the disease. A ^ 
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particalar Revenufi Officer on his way to the bead- 
qoartera in the state of Qharwal once forced 
a Bawaltta woman to provide graea for his horae, 
the latter pcotestiog. The officer was pereietently 
requested by the villagers not to oorope) her for 
fear of some personal harm as she was reputed 
to be a witob. The officer did not lieteo to the 
remoostrancee, and the result was that the horse 
fainted and dropped down dead. It was after 
a good deal of entreaties and supplications 
that the witch was persuaded by the villagers 
to bring the horse bach to life. 

A fourth method by which the witohea can 
bring about diseases and thus chastise people is 
to act on certain things wbiob once formed a part 
of the person, as, for example, nails, hair, spittle 
ate, or some articles which the person uses oon- 
atantly ns cloth, ornaments, weapons etc, or things 
which arc trodden upon by a person or even the dust 
of one’s feet The effect of magical forrouUs 
which the witches cite to lov^ke the spirite which 
ace believed to be under their control varies 
according to the importance of these articles to 
the victim. Thus the witches among the Hos 
will procure hair cuttings and pairings of nails 
of the intended victim, bury them in the court¬ 
yard for a week or so and, on a new-moon night, 
dig them out. The floor of the hut will be 
swept clean and ashes will be spread in the OJrcle 
previously drawn on the floor. Then the witch 
will burn eome dried faggots inside the circle and 
when the fire blazes up, throw the hair or nail 
clippings into the fire to be burnt. Thrioe the 
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Bmeke :m]\ »walloved by' the wiioh and b* 
oofitatioDa aod fooBQlaa will be recited. When 
tbe £cd is estingaiabed, Bhe * will ooileot the cashes 
k A eew eartbsQ pot aod preserve^it macoroer 
of the bat or 'Vill iuake it bang from thethatob 
of the roof. The neit prooese is of course 
Aiteadei vith oUka dod^tbe witch has to take 
•si\ I preoautioDs to>eDSUse tbo proper adminietration 
t 2 f :the I'Boatraio. The aahea wiuoh she has pre- 
Aerf:ed a ^ the eertheo pot baa to be mised with 
some bod whioh the vioti'U will savoar. It is 
geserally mixed with rice beer 4^bioh is freely 
'drunk by the people aud which is the mast im¬ 
portant‘fond and dri ok of the primitive population 
IB :Cbct&*N&gpQr and adjoining areas. It is 
eometiraes ri^xed with fruits which are collected 
hi the forest and which are distributed freely by 
the villagers, such as wt^d pkms, mohtto, blat^- 
berry and the Kke. 'Sucb is tbe magic of the 
duet that ouly the victim whose hair or nail has 
been thus burnt, if he or she partakes of it, will 
suffer and not others who may unsuspectiogly 
driak or taste them. The first symptom of the 
attack will be sueesing by the victim, not oooo 
or twice but in succession for a considerable time, 
which will at once indicate the power of some 
witch over him; and he will resort immediately 
to some Baiga, Bhagat or diviner to know the 
root of the tronble. But it very o^en happens 
that the victim pays no heed to it and thus the 
next stage of 'the 'disease, that is high fever, 
dysBQtry or nsHjsea oome&unasaree to hie. Then 
of cotarse ho wsll<oaUHbe vriftcb^doctor to tdivioe 
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the source o( the ettack and, if posaible, to eati« 
mete the terms of compromiae with tba offended 
spirit which hae been set by the witch agalnet 
him. The divinatioa will bring about no donbt a 
oon>promiae when the sacrifice desired by the 
spirit is offered and a promise of oocasional pro¬ 
pitiation .18 made to the spirit, In most of the 
08868 the disease leaves the victim as soon as 
the sacrifice is promised but there are spirits 
who insist on tbs sacrifice first and then the 
malady U taken off. In those cases where e^an 
after the sacrifice the disease does not take a 
bo^ietol turn, the Baiga is taken to task by the 
victim for he must have omitted some important 
rites in the course of sacrifice and the former has 
to mdergo certain rites which are interpreted as 
penaoce for his acts of omission end commiesion 
and the victim is sure to come round. 

AruQQget the Hawalttas of Rawaio, the witches 
are beUeved to act tbrougb food and thus seldom 
do they ' dare take oooked food prepared by 
strangers. Card is a popular food of the IcocHty, 
60 it is through curd that a witch can easily 
execoiee her evil iofiuence on any person partak* 
log of the same. They never take curd without 
lisdt as it is believed that if it is acted npon by 
some witch the mixture will turn red. What the 
witches dIx with the curd and other items of 
food hae not .bctOD ascertained but it is possible 
that seme such pcincsple is in practice acaoog:st 
these hill men. 

The witches are aleo helieved .to cazue diaaaaa 
or calamity to indtuTchiala, families or the entire 
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village by proiniaiDg eaorifice to tbe familiar spirits. 
This is done by HK^ans oE the apirit^bundle con- 
sistiog of booes of fowls or other aoimala that 
are promised as saoriBoe, potsherds, grain ch&vged 
with magical formulas, broken pieces of ornaments, 
torn rags dyed with red ochre, etc, which are 
carefully boned io a corner of the courtyard of 
the inteoded victim, or in the burial ground of 
the paHicular family or in the spot where the 
village godlings are regularly propitiated by the 
pribst. This is followed by contioued fasting 
by the witch for a number of days till the 
desired effect comes to pass. The villagers believe 
it to be the most effective means of bringiug 
disaster or calamity to individual families or the 
eutite village; and on this account they have to 
keep watch over the suspected witches of the 
village niid their activities. 

The two other processes by which the witch 
can bring about death or deformity iu an indi* 
vidual or a particular family among the OrAons 
have been described by Acy. * The first is an 
application of the recogulsed belief that the witch 
in her commuoion with the spirit or spirits 
acquires a kind of second sight which enables the 
witch to see through the body of the victim, 
Thus the witch amongst the OrAons can kill a 
person by extracting the heart of the victim 
tiiroogh magic spells on the Sohorai Anuiwas night 
and packing it up in a bundle of pipar leaves 
and Bxirg a day for the death of the victim, 

* Jielifion and Cmtomt, by Boy. 
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The victim ia believed to pine awe^ and succumb 
on the date eo fixed. And all deaths among tbe 
Oraona or even among tbe animals domesticated 
or wild, where no apparent elokoees is perceived, 
are ascribed to this process which enables tbe 
witch to extract the heart out of tbe victim’s 
body. 

Tbo second process bas been described by Hoy 
in tbe following words:—“The witch takes tbe 
form of a cat and in tbie sbaps the witch enters 
people’s houses, licks the saliva trickling down 
the corners of the mouth of some sleeping person 
or bites off a look of hair of a sleeping person 
and the unfortunate person falls ill or his hair 
falls off. Bvon if the witoh in this shape throws 
her shadow on a sleeping person, tbs latter Buffers 
from a nightmare. In the same shape of a cat, 
the witch is believed to enter people’s houses at 
night and mew in a plaintive strain and as a 
result some calami by is sure to overbake the 
family. If euch a cat (cWr dtvA) can be ;leid 
hold of or killed or its leg or other limb 
broken, the witoh too, it is said, will be fonnd 
dead at her home or maimed in her leg or other 
limb, as the case may be.” This idea perhaps is 
responsible for the belief which the Hindus still 
have, about impending calamities in particular 
families aa a result of tbe plaintive mewing of a 
oat or the hacking of a pet dog at night on tbe 
threebhold of.the house. The role of the witch 
ia done away with but the danger is apprehended 
idl the same, which may be a survival only. 
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We- have far diseusaed the prMesses 
which tbd witches hriog about disease or calamity 
it> iodividu^d or particular iaoiiiieB; but th^ ase 
procssies by which an eatice village or a parhc 
might be affacUd. This method is usually employed 
to transfer a disease or epideisic from c«e village 
to another aud is commooly taken recourse to 
when cholera or small pox or plague breaks out 
in any particular area. The first attempt to fight 
the imported oases of pox or cholera is to offer 
sacrifice to the goddess presiding over cholera or 
small pox. Stray cases are believed to be cured 
and the extent of the icfectioa effectively checked 
by such propitiation, but when it takes a virulent 
turn and multiplication of sacrifices even does not 
bring about any appreciable change in the course 
of the epidemic, the villagers assemble together 
at the bouse of the village>prle9t who makes 
promises of more sacrifices t6 the goddesses pre¬ 
siding over the diseases, chanting vociferous 
iscantaUons and formulas. A red hen is purchased 
by the villagers by cootriboting each a handful 
of arua rice and the bird is offered by the priest 
to the goddess as an earnest of the sacrifices 
that are promised in case the sufferings are 
redressed. When the hymns and fornraias have 
been recited and the rites have been performed, the 
hen is touched by all the villagers present and 
then taken round'the village by* an elderly mem-' 
ber of the scavenger class who has settled iu' 
tbe aboriginal villages or, in bis* absence, by a 
member who is maimed or deformed and then* 
again brought to tbe oourtyard' of this priest; 
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Tbs priest who was w^ariog a red tag, tears off 
a strip from bis hold and ties it to the left leg; 
of the ben while' the rest of the villagen go 
home and oome baok* with sofas or stJobs iobaodf 
Like tbe Bonga Hiacir ceremony of Uie Hob- on* 
the last day of the MagS feitiTal, the villagers, 
assemble: at the outskirts of the Tillage with the 
hen carried in front of them and begia to obaat 
prsaoribed hymoe and inoautations whioh sre 
an intelligible, even to. thei people themselves. The 
ben iS' then dropped down from tbe> arms o 6 tbe. 
man who- oarried* it. and aU the villagin. charge 
tbe poos bird with stioks. and atooaa,, obsokisg 
its passage to. tbe. willaga. Tbe hen is thnstdotFsa. 
to tbe neighbouring villages and by so doing,the^ 
Tillagers believe to be iminune. froot futtber bavoo 
of the epidemio» This is usually done at dead 
of night,r 60 that otimr villages may cot detect 
them, for*, if they do' so, thore will be feuds 
between two os more Tillages, The. poor bird is 
generally driven miles 6 o reach a new TiDage,. 
the members of which might be osasvare of the 
epidemic in Uie vioinity. Bot-Tillages situated in 
the> neighbonibood are particularly anxious to see 
that no stray birds enter tbe village area and 
doriog ^demic timas, each village keeps 
man poet^ at. different approaches to tbe village 
day and. night to see that no such bird enUts 
the. village boundary. Sometimes it happens that 
a» gpoup of villages’ assemble together and repeab 
the proaess. fbs common good and duve the bird 
to. distant village where the rag tied tu tbe. 
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leg is separated from the bird aod thus no trace 
of its being seorificed is descernible. Thus a village 
or a group of villages or parha is seen to co« 
operate and act in unison for oommon interest 
and thus testily to the social solidarity of the 
vil)ag6> clan or the tribe. 

The two classes of intermediHries who are 
reputed to possess a knowledge of the unseen 
world are witches and their doctors. The former 
are the patrons of the spirits and are credited with 
mystic’ connection with the latter. Every Ho 
village in Eolhau is said to contain a number of 
these witches who assemble at night under a big 
banian tree or tamarind tree outside the skirts of 
the village where they set up a nocturnal dance 
in honour of partionlar hongas or spirits whom 
they control. Anyone passing by them at night 
Is sure to be molested and killed; and the blood 
is offered to the 5on^a^. During this communion 
with the spirit, the witches get possessed, when 
they are asked by the spirits to chastise this or 
that person of the village who might have, somehow 
or othej*, Incurred the displeasure of the spirit. 
Though the witches are credited with the control 
of spirits, in fact it is the witches themselves 
who are subservient to the epirits. The Eorwas 
will nob ordinarily pass under tamarind trees at 
night without sufficient excuse and when they 
have to folicw« a route where tamarind trees occur, 
they throw grains charged with magical formulas 
on ail sides vheu they approach these trees and 
seldom look round. This attitude may be traced 
to the belief in witches assembling under the trees 
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uoder oover of darkoess either to mmlster to the 
pliysicdl needs of the spirits or to take orders 
from them. 

The witches amoog the Rawalbtss are seldom 
known to the people for they are ver^ skilful 
in concealing their identity. They are believed to 
be io possession of some spirits whom they use 
for good or for evil, usually the latter. They are 
believed to possess snperhaman powers and can 
consume the substance from within a lemon 
without toachicg the outer covering of the fruit. 

In the same way the witches can kill a person 
without his knowing it. 

It is indeed doubtful whether the witch-doctor 
or the witch has any dsdnite idea about the 
beings supposed to people the atmosphere as is 
manifest in the conventional method in which 
they proceed to interpret human activities and 
processes of nature> resulting, as it were, from a 
coarse of events in savi^e society whose causa) 
connection is seldom questioned. But the spirits 
who are believed to . induenoe the course of eveuce 
in savage society are conceived as powerful beings 
who "depend to an appreciable extent on humau 
ministrations and, whenever the latter are not 
forthcoming, become so restless that they goad 
the people to a subservience which sneures the 
coctioua) ilow of saorilic^ and offerings to themselves. 

Nor is the knowledge of the spirits received 
first-hand by the witches. There is no direct 
oommuniou v^ith the spirit or spirits whom the 
witches serva The training which is decnMded 
of a.wpman when she enlists herself io the racks 
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Cff tfitohM ia such fchat gives her KUla first-hand 
knowledge about *the boioge whom abo wants to 
invoke. The process of traioing of the witch and 
the witch-doctors are generally the same bub 
there ia yet a diTerence; the witch learna her 
trade in secret, the witob doctors traio apprcntioea 
id pvtblio. Faating, concentration and possession 
are the characteristic processes through which tbs 
witob as well as the witch-doctois get to the 
fcoQtain of spirit lore. Persons ^vho are hyper normal 
or of abnormal mental activities are the best inter- 
medlaries between the two worlds and .thus serve 
as links between the human and the unseen world, 
bat there are also intermediaries who are suspected 
to be born with the evil eye or the evil mouth. 

In most of the primitive societies in India, 
particuUi^ly among the tribes who inhabit 

the secure plateau of Cbot&'Nugpur, it is the 
women who are witches but all women cftunob 1)6 
euoh. It is only women who are barren, xVho are 
without child or who are aged and infirm or who 
heve lived long as widows that can communicate 
with tbe spirits and become votaries of evil spirits. 
Whenever there is any crisis ia primitive society, 
•whether in the shape of epidemics, failure of crops, 
diseasee or death, they associate it with the 
witches aud suspicion atouce falls on such womeu, 
but attempts are eeldoin made to identify any 
•women with the orisis for fear lest the witch 
might set her familiar epmt against individuals or 
their families. It it only in extreme cases that 
a rnaa will aecuse a .oeftain woman with nefarious 
designs. A typical example was fornished dariog 
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the last revolt of Hhe Laria EOI0 in Chetapagpur, 
when the Kola were defeated and brought 'under 
the Britiah orawn. When the military was 
withdrawn from ?the area acoupied by the Laiika 
Kole, one morning all the Kola met together to 
divine the cause of their humiliation and it waa 
suggested by some that all their tnieerie^ owe 
their origin to the witches. When this waa 
agreed upon, the next morning hundreda of suoh 
women were mercileaaly pat to death which 
no donbt ended their miseries. 

Fecundity of women is regarded as a powerful 
factor in determioiog the power of the woman to 
resist the roanouvree of spirit*. Delay in delivery 
or extreme paine in the course of child-birth la 
traced to the irfluence, direct or indirect of epirite 
but once the child is bcrti the woman is regarded 
08 immune from further attention of the spirits. 
Barrenness in most of the tribes is aeoribed to bad 
morals and sins oomiDitted in previous births, bat 
it may also be traced to the use of indigeooue 
medioinee to prevent conception, wbioh may have 
some prejudicial effect on the ceproduotory ayetem. 
Again moat of the societies here referred to 
reoogaiae the difference between fertile and infertile 
gfoups—women who multiply and thus add to tbe 
strength of the tribe and women who being infer- 
tUe serve no very useful purpose to tbe community 
and are prone to anti-aocial aotiviliea. 

It has been eaid that tbe witohee are trwsdd 
in But thaw is haadly w&y«^ -wiwtw 

positively trace tbe haunts of the witches and if 
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AQy iodividoal happens to the traioing;- 

ground of the witches, he haeto keep the secret 
OD piUQ of death. Thns during the nootural dauoe 
of the witches amoDg the Oraons, should any in¬ 
quisitive man happen to meet them, he is warned 
on pain of death nob to speak to aoy one of what 
he may have seen or heard. * Bnt the witches 
are not satisded by extracting the promiee, for the 
intruder is shadowed for a considerable time, and 
shonld he prove faithless, he is chasticed and put 
to death. They also wipe ofi by means of speDs, 
it is said, all traces of footsteps or other marks 
of the witches’ dance before dawn. Thus the 
horror of chastisement acts ee a deterrent 
to publicity, but every tribe or every village has 
a vagne idea of the trainiog arena which is located 
at some sequestered plot usually away from human 
habitalicae, where, oo certain dates of the year, 
the witches collect and dance and ding and chant 
the moan to ti CDS which give the power to do evil, 
formulas which when recited bestow on them a 
kind of second eight which it is said enable them 
to see through the body of their intended victims, 
and to choose magical instruments such as the 
hroomistick or a rag, a potsherd or grains which 
obey their command and can be used lo any 
conceivable and inconceivable manner. Thus among 
the Mundft tribes witches of different viflages 
OP new moon nights, particularly in the month of 
Kartik, at dead of night assemble in the vicinity 
of the village but away from the principal thorough- 
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heee, in some cases, in the midst of the forests 
where there ie hardly any chance of any villager 
passing at that hour, strip themeelvee of their 
olothea, and begin to dance the weird dance of 
the witches till twilight. Novices are initiated on 
these oocaaiona into the mysteries of witch-craft 
and are shown the efficacy of the spells and iQ> 
oantations of the witches; powerful witches are 
said to demonstrate their magical powers, either 
by uprooting a big tree in the neighbourhood 
and removing it to a distance or creating a storm 
or bringing down torren^al rains. As in the case 
of the HoSj most of the wltcbei of cognate tribes 
have a number of spirits at tbeir command who 
are not ordinarily known by the villagers, but 
they can also invoke spirits who are regarded by 
the villagers as hsrmleaa or malignant by offering 
aaorifioes to which they are believed to respond 
at onoe. Thus the witches among the Orsons, as 
S. 0. Hoy puts it, enter into oommumoD with the 
spirits that ordinarily receive no sacrifices such as 
the spirits of the ancient dead and such spirits 
as Hankar Bai and by tempting them with vows 
of sacrifioes get their nefarions designs on others 
exeonted with the aid of these spirits. 

A few words about the representation of these 
spirits will no doubt be of great help in realis* 
log the conception of the spirits in primitive 
society, who are desorlbed to be animistic and 
believers in shapeless and impersonal forces. The 
representation of spirits in the different areas 
under iovestigation varlea in different tribes hot 
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nov/h^ am tbey 'coQOdi'?dd a&impersoaal or shape- 
le8» as inCerpreted by. soroe authorities. The witoh 
who is ODdcUtedi witb the posseesioo of some spirit 
whom she sets against persona and thiugs, is geua- 
rally ideotified with such epirih and the appearaocOf 
gait and roovements of the witoh are underetood 
to be the same as* those of the spirits whom sbe 
controla. The spirit who is believed tO' be old is 
associated with a witoh of i^e same and a 
young but'baiten womao is:identified with<c^um^, 
while the. ihce' of a st^U^m babe ie* taken as 
a represeutation of the hcU&idhok which !&<& diseng¬ 
aged sonb of a deceased baby. The female spirit 
that pi^sidea^ orei^ village groves* is ac old lad^» 
who possesses' a crooked figure and matted white 
hair and » seen mcmog* on; her orutteh from village 
to> village where she is* wantedL The^ abodes of 
these' spirits are' kcowff tir tbS' aborigine 
trees and hillocks wbioli' are their fiaunta are 
specially regarded with awe and reverence and the 
shrioes that are found' in villages contbih* erode 
representations of seats nsually afibeted by these 
spirits. The temple of iralamuhbi is constronted 
by erecting sis pilihrs over which is* plheed a 
shed, conical in'sbapej made of bamboo and thicket. 
On the fioor is drawn two small circles, not alto¬ 
gether closed, one to two inches thick, with an ontlet 
to tha west which forma a link with the dais of 
tha priest who ofiers seorificea at regular intervals. 
Tba forms smd faac^ozia of aptrita are revealed, in. 
dreams or tnances and are^ different in difierent 
loo^itiasi. But there ezista. everywhere a^tandenny 
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in savftge society to objectify the subjeotiTe coDoep* 
tion of theee spiritual entities which are be¬ 
lieved to pervade the whole atmosphere, 

Stories ere current in savage society how parti¬ 
cular persons belonging to different tribee mire* 
onion sly entered the kingdom of spirits and how 
wonderful were the eceneries there and the ap- 
pearanoee of the witches in their gala dress while 
engaged in dances and festivities under the river 
or inside the unknown caves oi distant hills. 
Years ago, a M^hwar also had a similar experience 
under the Kan war river on the extreme boundary 
of the hfirsapur district where it is separated from 
Pal&man. It was the rainy season and the river 
bad swollen owing to the showers of the previous 
day. The M^ljbwar was to ocosa the river^ for his 
home lay on the other bank of the Kanwer. The 
boat-man had left his post, for the night was dark 
and the onrrentwae strong, The fear of lightening, 
the dread of wild beasts and tbs thought of his 
beloved who were anxionsly awaiting his arrival, 
led him to jnmp into the Earning surge /^f the 
gaping stream and he was poised on the top of 
the surges, but knew not where he was being oar* 
ried. The struggle oontinned and with the lapse 
of time he was gradually feeling the approach of 
the inevitable end. As soon aa he lost all control 
of his limbs the stream behind him came rolling 
on and a hnge wave passed over his head and he 
lost all ooDsciontfneas. How long he remained in 
that state he bad no idea but when iie next 

8 
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fesoc^red hk autaea he feuDdibiraaelf in an enchanted 
land, fiarrcuQded a aumber of young girls deoked 
with Bowers, each with a plate coBtaioing sonte 
delicious sweets and ail imploring him to taste 
the delicacies. He was extremely hungry and he 
took food from the plates, ooe af^er another until 
he ficuahed the last plate. When he had thus 
refreshed himself, be was conducted to a big palace 
and he entened the big hall of the palace where 
he was garlanded and led to a dais where he 
founds aeated on golden seats, a group of beautiful 
damsels, tbeir legs resting on coils of serpents. 
He bad heard of the Nagbanai RijpQts of ChOt^- 
Nagpnr and he thought that this was perh^ 
the kingdom of the Naga HajH so when he was 
asked whether he wanted to stay tbore and pass 
the remain his life io that happy lan^ 

he at once refused, few he wanted not to desert his 
family and remain in the kingdom of the Ndga 
mj^. However be was asked to lie down in a 
corner of the room where a golden cot was placed 
and the rest of the maidens left the room. Here 
he was soon overtaken by sound sleep but when 
he awoke, be found that everything bad vanished 
and be was on this side of the Ranwar which 
he wanted to crosa As soon as he came to his 
own vlUsgB be related this story to all the villagers 
and since theu, the swelling of the tide in the 
Ranwar or any of the neighbouring streams is 
taken by the M^hwars ee due to the dance and 
feBtivitiee of the spiriU under the river or inside 
the caves of distant hills. Before we essay to 
interpret tbs beliefs and practices connected with 
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eowecy and va should dlecmes somo o£ 

the msthoda praotiaadby bho. wltohMioobra 

UL aaosElaicudg* the oausaa of spirit possession. 

A h^circv'a amoog'tha Xh&rue takas an oodinscy' 
metal plate, pats a. haod&l, of u«*d ia it and haviog^ 
placed, it io front q£ him,, eita In deep msditatioo 
for a. few miaotas. Hd: olosaa hla eyes. and. 
mutters, some fosmuJaa. This is aoDtlmied fbu 
some time after which ho begins b>. put the grains 
io pairs, oil ths* plate aodiduDiog tiua operation ha 
c^e out the oama of a particular spirit wbicdt 
he believae to base caused the miechiei If the 
grains, in tbe plate, oouat even, bhe^ spicit tbu 
named is. oot the one ofCmdei. but if the gnaine 
QOant odd there is little dnulct tbae the- paeticiidM 
spirit has caused the malady or miafortune and 
heS’ te be propitiated by^ sacrifices and offenioga. 
Loi oases of miner troubles* suck ae had*aoha ot 
stomaob pains, the dharara oitea cartaioi moaata- 
tlons or* mon^ms and shakes his righi hand to 
and fro ssTen times user tbe fees of the, suffeeaE 
wbiob. at oaee brings' relief oo the latter. Some^ 
times to> ezoroise a spirit be mskae an ordinary 
bew of bamboo and wares it eeves timae oves 
tiie« person pmseased whichi effscfB au' instantanaous 
QUfiEu To core fiscei^ he keeps two piooee of tom 
iMtdier erne under the patient's' head end tbe other 
under bis. a Cdii^ et an icon disc to bake 
bfiead near' bbn bead, sad bumzDg ooria ow the 
other tide: of Ihe ont near* the' patient’s feek 

Tbe apimle among tiie Bowtdtla* are' aaid to 
enter the pOBBOm o£ tiie people; wfemm they weot 
toi ohaetise andi tiae latter sho.w sig&s of bring 
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pod«dd9fid. The lUwaltbas se&k tbd help of hakis 
who are believed to be poeseaeed at timea by 
beoeficeat goda« Sach a peraon will be called in 
aod will iQTokd the god to enter ble bod^. Then 
the god will ask the spirit posaeaalog the person 
what it wants. If the god thinks that the detnaoda 
are not unreasonable anoh as some food, etc, be 
would ask the people to give these things to it 
and will comm end it to leave the person. If the 
spirit is obstinate the hahi will take some grains 
of rioe in his hand sod will mutter some incan- 
tatioofi over them to make them charmed and 
will strike them at the possessed person. This is 
known as Tara. He will make loud and vocife^ 
vooa sounds aud will threaten it with chastisement 
and will go on striking in the saroe manuer till 
the spirit gets frightened and leaves the person. 
If it is driven iu this way, only a food prepara¬ 
tion called kichro (rice and pulse cooked in oil) 
will be offered to it Theu the baki will gire 
some grains of rice to the person to keep them 
with him io order io protect him in future. 

The method of divination practised by these 
intermediaries amongst the Hos may thus be 
described. At uight the wicch*dootor site iu a 
room belouisg to the family of the affected persoD 
with all the male relations and friends of the latter 
and a cherag (lamp) is lighted in the room. The 
witch doctor sits in front of the cheri^ and takes 
a handfnl of barley aud iuforme the lumates of 
the room that be will take the name of the 
spirits one after another and cast lots which will 
decide which of them is responsible for the mis* 
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ohief The lota we oast for a fixed number of 
times in favour of each and if every feme the 
condition is falfiUed, the pactioular spirit must be 
propitiated by aaorifioea and offerings, as prescribed 
bvhim. Next be spreads the grams on the floor, 
and naming a certain spirit, oalla out that if five 
times the grains are even or uneven, the spirit 
who is called out, must be responsible (or the 
misohief. The process is therefore repeated five 
times or more as previously agreed and if on all 
these ooeasaions the condition is fulfilled that _ia 
the grains count even or odd, it leaves no doubt in 
tbs minds of the aaaerobled persons that the psrtioa- 
lar spirit has coosed the malady. If unforluoauly, 
the condition fails even onoe, the name it given 
pp and a second name called out and this tedious 
process oontinuos till daybreak. In case no 
Lfinite conclusion is possible that night tbed.vina- 
tion is postponed and is continnsd next night 
When the name of the spirit is ascsrt.med it 
remains to find out the rsmedy for the distress 

and that is also done in the 
oribed. For the witch doctor again will oast loto 
to learn the favourite offerings the spirit would 
like to receive so that again that elaborate pro- 

““in" Mo^a'"^'ltajhkhar, Dudhi estate district 

Mirsapur there ie a d^hariya or a house of 
^d, presided over by a or d.vmer, whom 

Thsd oooaaion to visit during 

tour in that place. The aeerets of the deogh^ 
a« carefully preserved and pubUmty is bslmv^ 
to be ominous to the informant. It waa with great 


difBcalfc^ could porsOAdd. tha of the 

village bo sho9 me tbo proceseos at dtcineiioa 
perfbnmed ifi. the deoghariya aoiil early in the 
moroifig I seaohed tshe piood' aod there 1 found 
A oro^ of peraone waitiog the e&traooe toj 
the hut It waa a amal) low. hub made, of mud, 
covered with thatch without any peculiar shape 
or aay pu^uuseiaaiDg appearance to attract thA 
attaotioa ef an icisiuiaitive tooriet As soon as L 
nacbdd the place my iateutian waa ictecpcetedi 
tc the* bhaga£ who with great relzioCafiae cony 
deec^nded to pecmit my ectraoca to the huh. 
livery morniog. he usually enters the deaghariya 
to answer the saoals or. qaeatioos of distrsaaed; 
pereoQS who come from miJe&« aw;ay bo know the 
B&tore of the pofiaossion and, the prospect of a. 
compEomiee with the offended spirit Bsdbre 1 
could euter the hut I had ho taize; off my sboesi 
wash my hards and foet and was asked to ap' 
proach the room in a spirit of reverence. Whea 
I entered Che hut; 1 could discover a raiked. 
atrncture occupying half of the room and on this. 
daii were a number of weapons such aa a 
metal eword, a big stick, a email trident, von. 
tonga and elso a number of musical inetrumants such' 
as brass cymbals, mandld, (dram) nag&rd (drum) etc. 
The sword possessed a blunt edge which minimised 
tbe nsks of eapernnentw as I disoovered later. 
To the. left of tiie docs was a crade wooden models 
of » tompie witii £^ikad dumes at the^ tfopj the 
ffoQp of which was covered' with a leopard's sfrio 
which served/ as aarpeh On all sides of the mud- 
wall macks of vermilion had beoQ mads: to*addto» 
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mystery ef the Toom, for the* a&r&s wove 
arranged io aaoh a way ae to present the 
appearance of a garland. Od the inside roof of 
the hot were kept two broorneticks, a fan made 
•of peacocks* feathers, iwo or three witroowfog 
baskets and one small ehield. The hhagat was a 
yoDDg mao of aba^ twenty'five or thirty, a Chero 
by tribe, his hair hanging in carle all round and 
fins appearance showed bins to be a nervous and 
iuritablo peraon accuatomed to an austere Lite, 
but his shso’p eyes revealed bis inCelligeDoe and 
ahr^d an^cicm of my motives. Wlhea ws wiore 
•oomfurtably >sdatsd inside the room he began his 
nustemary weird peoaeses, which he perfiarmed 
with coceunandabifl skiU, as we (hsoosered later 
on. A yeutag boy aged ten to twelve, was mtting 
by bis ^aide, busy preparing tobacco wluoh when 
Mdy wae reapeot^ly handed over to bixn. <fie 
aipqkfld and emcksd till the smoke darkened -tht 
whole room. Wben the room was completely 
filled with smoke, be began to play with the 
cymbals while the boy was instructed to play 
with the drum. In a sereue mood the hha^ 
b^n to move hie head to and fro, the curls 
were made to complete a rotatoiy movement and 
gradually wiA the increased speed with which 
fhe instruments were played the head began to 
shake In terrific commotion. He seemed to lose 
aD his coDsnioamess, tocA the sword that was 
lying by hra sid^ giwped it’ with bis trembScrg 
hand and hegan to brandish it in a vluleotmainrer 
Vluoh gave the impreseion of an assasBia at wsA. 
IBs fi»t «tte(E^ted to tut bis *thr»^ neythsiried 
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to pierce bis belly frooc which he drew out air 
and moved the sword to and fro as if he was 
fighting with a shadow—apparently his own. , Soon 
his head drooped down, he lost his grip» the sword 
fell down from his hand, the tongue came out, 
the eyes opened wide and he simulated death. 
This was the final stage of the drama he performs 
every day^ for in the next few minutes he recovered 
and was a different man altogether. He assumed 
bis upright position, drew the tongue in, the 
hmrs were removed from hie forehead and be 
spread his band to get hold of the which 

his assistant had kept ready for him, Again , he 
begun to smoke, with a senile on his lips which 
poembly meant sneosss and the smoke in rolle 
again darkened the small room. The next gesture 
from him indicated the arrival of a spirit inside 
bis own person for he declared that he wae Uie 
haha of whom we could ask questions. The baba 
(for the hhagat was non-existent) answered all the 
saoaU or questions put to him and in every case 
he gave ont the name of a particular hUav^dni 
who had caused the malady or mischief and on 
each occasion he prescribed a certain procedure which 
was nothing but an estimate of the quantity and 
number of ofierings and sacrifices which could 
satisfy the particular hhaMni. The cansee of the 
t7onble8 were also explained and in most cases 
the offences were of extremely trifiing nature. 
The compensation prescribed was offering of liquor, 
guf, and ghte and sacrifice of a fowl or two, 
a goat or a pig aocordii^ to the gravity of the 
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ofFeace, The people who came for redreee, addres* 
eed him . as baba and nob as the bkagat for it 
'was a cnetaTRorphosls which (hey felt and realised. 
Though the bhcufat was the same to me, he was 
addressed as haha after he had preteoded death 
and took the role of the epirib-divioer. The 
fact that struok me at the main sot was that 
after the metamorphosis which was effected within 
hftdsn minutes the hhagat showed no signs of 
possession and was calm, paasivs and normal. He 
bad a vessel of water before him in front of 
which he rtssumed different poses at different 
periods and he studied the reffeotion of his face 
in the water before he answered the sacaU. Borne- 
times he would speak with his own image in the 
water repeating the questions he was asked to 
solve and after a pause oF a few seconds answer 
always in the third person. But the hoha could 
reply to all the questions put to him aod, when 
he oonld not, be frankly admitted bis inability 
saying that he bad no information on the subject 


IV. TdB MALERS OF THE RAJMABAL HILLS. 

Bt Sa811I£1 S&RKAA, U. 0C. 

Geography. 

Tbe Kajmftlial Hill rangd oeoupiea the north 
e&etem portico of tbc 8ant&l To the 

eoiiitk'Wcet it coa^Ques more or loss doog with 
the same range to the M&itdu Hill, whieh lies 
82 inilea west of Bhdgalpnr. This hilly tract 
extends as a matter of feet up to the B&mgarh 
HiUa ift the district of BirbKoom in Beoge). The 
dietriet of Santal P&rg&nis is divided lute six 
subfdliMiooa which are as follows:— (1) Godij^ 
(2) Ksjmahal (S) P&kuf (4) Dumka (5) Deoghar 
( 6 ) 

Peoplt. 

The Mslera occupy the eolpes of the Rdimahai 
HUls. At places the bilimsu have eoroe down 
to settle on the foot of the hills but ia the 
main the Meiers restrict themselves to the north 
of a line drawn from Pakur to Godda (25*15' N, 
latitnde, and 37*3' W. longitude and the southern 
limit is 24* North.) Tbe south of this Pakof- 
God4& inhabited by another tribe known 

as the KalpahariAs. These people live on plain 
lands. Tbe relation of these KalpabSpas to the 
Malers is not very close just now but there is 
DO doubt that tbe former is an off shoot of the latter. 
The Malpabafias have partly absorbed Hindu cul¬ 
ture aud they speak a dialect, which is nothing 
hat AD adjuixture of Bengali, Sant&li and their 
mother tongue, the ‘hlalto^i 
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Zanguago. 

The Malers epeak Malw, a langoage which ia 
olasaed undec the Dravidian family. On Iingujatio 
grounds one ia tempted to connect them with the 
Oraone, a tribe speaking Kufukh, which le also 
classed under the Drayidian family, The Oraons 
and the Malers both speak a Dravidian tongue, 
whereas they are surrounded by a large group 
of people speaking the dialects, 

The importance of PaAwr euh-divition. 

Pftkar is the place where the actual cont^t 
of the two existing oulturee of the Maipahariw 
and the Mllere are met with; parbioolariy^ in the 
Pakur-Oo4da tract, A great deal of borrowing hae 
Oflcurred between the two tribes in all aspeoU of 
their culture. This has been due to the advent 
of the carriers of oivilisatioa in the in tenor partA 
of Pakup In ooBtraat the R^mahal sub-diviawo 
» unaffected which is due to the inacoessibilUr 
of the interior parU of this relgioa. The 
are higher than those Pakuf aod the automobila 
services have not yet been opened. 

Drfse. 

An adult mais Male wears only » etrip of 
loin cloth between the legs, the two ends being 
fixed under a etriag on on the waiet. Some wear 
a turban on their head. The ohiefe <»r*Jr.) are 
always dressed in a better style than the onmmon 
people. They wear clothes in the fashion of the 
Santals of the plains. A woman’s dress is sotae- 
what peenliar. A considerable change IB 
mode of wearing is observed at different plaCgB. 
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The natiTd type appears to be restricted to the 
interior parte of Rajmebal sub-diviaioD. Here the 
women wear two separate pieoee—one for the 
upper part of the body and the other for the 
lower. The lower garment is worn aronnd the 
waiab and fised ia a knot in ^ont At times it 
ia also twiated by a string on the waiat in the 
form of a petticoat. The under •garment ie made 
up of a piece of cloth about 2 yds long and 
1 yd wide and is tied on the back. One end of 
the oloth Is passed above the left abonlder while 
the other end is passed below the right hand^ 
the two ends being more or lees permanently 
dsed. The lower ends of the garment bang loosely 
by the eide of the body. The adult and young 
cpf both sexes wear blank cotton atriogs round 
their neok and specially, the females wear them 
ia bunobcs £nwisg loosely from the upper arm 
and neck. In P&knp sub-division not a single 
female was seen wearing the upper garment in 
the above fashion. Rven in the northern part of 
Bajmabal sub •division about Shahebgorge the 
above style of wearing ia not in vogue. Here 
the women use short ‘Ziohulis'. In Fakur the 
upper garment is first tucked up in front and 
then passed over the left shouldor and ie fixed 
at the back. Very slight variations in the dress 
of males occur in different parts. 

Coifiire. 

The Malers crop their hair in various fashions. 
These people shave or out their hair with the 
help of barbers of the pUins. The Sardara often 
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b&vd long hair roacbing ap to the nook on tho 
baok and tocrporal portions but the bait in tho 
csntrs of tho forehead are kept short. Tbo drees 
of a Sardsr has apparently been influenced by 
tbe plains people ^ Some village head men have 
got very long hair whioh they tie in a knot 
over the head, 

Tatooing. 

Tbe distribution of this art U not umforcu with 
these hillmen. Tne northern part of K^mahal 
sub«di vision has not got any Male, either male 
or female, with a tatoo mark. Coming to tbe 
eouth of the sab*diviaion and tbe norlh of Pakuf 
we And a few tatoo marks on the face. These 
tatco marks are often in the form of a star 
between the eyebrows, sometimea like ao arrow 
opoo the forehead, sometiroas in the form of a 
dumb'bell'Sbeped flgure with the two bells designed 
AS stars. In other parts of F&kuf aub'diviaion 
these forma of tatoo marks are iCIso met with but 
in the Dohari Hill (Hironpnr) 1 found that met the 
development of this art had reached its olimaz. 
Writing of this Mr. Baiobridge * refers to some 
tatoo marks on tbe forehead only but be does 
not associate any particular locality with it. 

OmamenCs, 

Tbe Malere and specially their womenfolk are 
very fond of ornaments. 

Head:—Tii^ Pab&jiais use comb and hair-pin 
for tying tbe hair. These are usually made of 

* Baiobridge, £. E— Tht PdwnM of R^mahal 

iim. iwrfic Soe. of Bmgaiy Vol. II, P. tS. 
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baioboo sticke. These corebs &rd largel^r made 
hy tbe Pabap&s of Sakla, a viDags about 5 miles 
vest of SQrajbera» between Kunjbona and LitiparS. 
They always bear nice carviogs and decorations. 
EarriDgs are also largely used by both tbe 
soxce. The loalee only wear two ear-rings, one 
in each lobe of tbe ear bat in the females the 
whole pinna is pierced uitc several holtB to bold 
four to fiftaen ear-rings in each. The femaUs 
always wear nose rings cn tbe left ala of the 
nose bnt among the living about fib^eb- 

gaoge (Karambj, Obot& Pachurkij the males toe 
wear a nose-riog on the right ala. In P&kuf 
aod eaatei n QoddJl the Doae-ring is replaced by a 
small star-shaped ornament and a small nog worn 
by piercing the aeptuui of tbe nose although a 
large silver nose-ring was met with in the nose 
of the mother of tbe village headman of Kunjbona. 

Nech .-^Both the sexes use necklaces nf glass 
beads purchased from the market. Another tyye 
of neok-ornament is a atrlng of coins, the circular 
silver four-anna-coins being moanted with a ring 
on tbe border. Black threads are also worn (n 
bnnehes from the ueck. These threads usually 
carry flowers, and other articles of temporary 
adornment during social funottons. Haheli, a 
neck ornament of ziuo is worn by tbe females 
only. 

Upper Limbs :—Tbe males usually wear on tbe 
arm and sometimes on the w'rrst a sine or bell- 
roe ts) bangle. The females wear on tbe forearm 
A large ouiober of bell-metal bangles, which look 
]iks spirals. Glrcnlsr pieces of shells permanently 
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joined by moltdQ he, after they have been 
inserted ia the hand, are also wortv by the females 
on the forearm. Arm lata and doger^rioga of zIdo 
aje also worn by the females. 

IfOwer Limbs :^Th^ only ornament on the ankle 
U oaed by tho females and ohildreo. The common 
variety is the solid oircuUr bronae rings. A 
Bsoond type worn by adult women le an inverted 
ehapt^d oruament, the loop of which is Brmly 
hied on the back side of the leg. This ornament 
is also largely used by the womecr of the plains 
snd the relative absence of this type among the 
hiIbwomen of the Rsjmahal sub division shows that 
this has bsen adopted from the pfaini. The 
children also wear another type of anklet, whiob 
is made up of two otroular brass or bronze rings 
soldered lo the middle line with some red seede 
of the wild Auwjh (Abrui precatorius) inside. 

Floisert <nd cte^pers :—These are usually wore 
disring festive ocassions^ market days and othier 
social foMtiocMr On the market daya when the 
youths oC bo4b saies come to the market, the 
strings on the arms and necks, ear slits, ^its of 
the pinna and luur carry varicna oreepers and 
red fioners with wide cocollas. Market is the 
pcqpsc place whare mates are courted, with presents^ 
whssfa en particular can be bad sear at band. 
Flowers are exchanged for gifts of necklaces and 
combs as auob; dowers are presented to tha 
iotesmediary who. kitroduoea a girl to a yamg man 
or vice-versa ^ do were are abundantly used in the early 
stagaa of caurtsbip of a yousg pab. Tbs Santfla 
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typically ascel ia thia art tbao any of the 
Ddighbooriog tribea. 

Houses and ViUc$ge8. 

The Malers build their huto usually od the 
hill slopes. A dozen hots often make a village. 
The conservative spirit of building houses on 
the hill slopes U met with throughout the 
whole of Kajmahsl sob division (excepting a few 
villages uoder Bdksi Bungalow) and tbe northern 
border of Pikur. In Pakuj* and eastern Godda 
over a small area are seen a few villages on the 
plains. Tbe villages on the plains are from Litipft^ 
to Knojboni (Surajbe^ Kuujbona. Dumko). The 
houses are arranged in parallel rows from east 
to w»t, 80 that all doors may face either towards 
the north, or south. This is the onstom through¬ 
out the length and bredth of Kajmabal, eastern 
parts of Go4da and a part of northern Paknr. 
But in the iuterior regions of Paknr (Litipii^, 
£iuojboo&, Surajbs;^, Dumko, Simlong) every 
bouse has thres doors to tbe norh, south and 
west. Here huts are not arranged in any parti* 
enlar plan. 

Id the construction of a Pahafia hut, wood 
is the prinoipal material used. The thick posts 
of S&l (shored robusta), small brauebes of other 
trees and thatch grass for roofing are used. The 
S&l posts are first arranged in parallel rows. 
Bach row consists of four or five posts accord¬ 
ing to tbe desired length of tbe hut. The central 
row, consists of posts of higher length than the 
other two on tbe sides. Tbe tops of all these 
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poata have aeroiclrcQlar ontcbaa ao that the oroaa- 
bara made np of weaker Ss) braoehee can 
placed in a slaoting: wa^ from tbe central poat 
to the lateral ooea. The tall central row of posts 
carry two oroas-bare from tbe two lateral posts 
by its aides. The walU are made up of email 
branchea of trees which are 6rat longitudinally 
arranged and then fixed with etringe with two or 
three croeabara placed b orison tally. The walla are 
alao covered at plaoes with mud over tbe wood 
work. In Pakuf, the walls of some hnts are 
made of tbatoh bamboo. The earthen fioor is 
raised aboijt 6* from from tbe ground. For the 
roofi long thatch grass h bound to eCrlngs of wood 
for support. Tbe door of a Pahapa hub If of 
two varieties. It may be fixed permanently at 
one end or it is kept loose so as to be separated 
when it is not required. The door in tbe latter 
oase is made of the eame material as the roof. 
A fixed door is. made up of split bamboo tied with 
several borisontal bars of the same material, It 
consists of one wing only and is fixed with a bam¬ 
boo post at tbe side of tbe door with strings 
made up of tbe barks of trees. The door 
entrance is about 8 fU high and ft wide. A 
bouse bas no window. All Pab&;'i& houses consist 
of a single room about 15 ft. wide and 20 ft. long. 
One corner cf tbe house is oocnpied by the 
fire •place where fire is all along kept to save 
tbe expense of the matches. Often it is made 
in a very crude form by raising three rough 
stones; at places these stones are seen covered 

10 
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with nwd aloD^ with door and a bole ia dug u 
for the fuds to be iaserted. In such oasea soother 
short; line of stones are arranged along with the 
fire-place, to keep ihe pitcher and other utensils. 
AH bouses have a small portico along with it; 
thie is about one-fourth tbe area of the hooee. 

Fximiture and housthcld utensils. 

fucnitur^ io a Faharia hoqse are fiew. Tbe 
6 cat; tiung that ^kes the e/s of ag observer 
ta tha lOot (abarynis), Icbe bars of which .are iEoade 
af 9ood Mid Ure sl^iogs are made of the 
gcasi On the aeadll portipo are kppt amaU 
charpois abon^ 1 foot broad, feet in leag^h <s»d 
6 WohM hdgh^ which ofEered tp paospna 
ieg tbe hoeee. The next ihiog is iho hearir 
voeden mortv and. peeUa This is. he«n mt’ «f 
a nou&d log wood soqte high and dh 

in circumterenoe itow^s the end* The {areim- 
f(V«[u;>e is more wh^aed tos^nda the moi£^ ibp 
anable the ptsbU to work at digeMOi angles aatd 
aUo ito aiJow .a gneeter quantity of the mat^:^! 
tfi be huJied. The pestle is a long pole of wood 
About tbe height of tbe bullet. The Jower end 
of the pole is mosmted with a iroA fi«g. 

lo tbe very same way as tbe mortar Mid paaJiie, 
these people make the 'mddols'. Thie te ako 
hewn out pf a iog of wood rognder and than 
that for the merUr. In this oase the whole of 
ahe ioner surface is oarnsd «ui^ into a bpliow rc^itwi 
barrel. Fioally, it is sent to the expert wbo 
covers the two open ends with leader. DHakk^ 
glasses made of bamboo shafts are used, these 
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are chom from & spoilt end of tamboc^ about 
8 ioobes bigb. The liquid if sapperted hf tb« 
interoode of tbo bamboo at the basa. The ocokiog 
pot n uauaDy of eartlh aod i& punbaaed horn Hba 
local potters of tbe p^ioa. To stir tfbe boilisg 
rioe these people make a kind of woodev ladie; 
This ie a £at piece of wood some 4 ioobes equate 
baviog a long projeotiog bfrodle bebnod, measuriog 
about a foot id leugth, Ladles of dried earth 
ase also made. This ie made by diriding the long 
gourde longitudinally into two halves. These ace 
also employed for drinking rice beer. 

Food. 

Of tbe harvest crops, maise is a delicacy to 
these bill people aad they oultirate this crop to 
a greater extent than any other. This maize, they 
take both boiled and fried, and usoally they 
do not sell it. lu winter, these people gather all 
the field produce and store (hem ep in a Medf 
granary made up of small bavrbeo feoces raised 
about 8 ft. from the grownd oa a bamboo frame wcrh. 
This nnse rioe le used by these people i* «H 
plaeee vud as malse is thn only staple crop tM 
grows in the biUe tbe Mftlers who mostiy hww 
there have besn Wsrag ‘n as their food since H 
waa iotroduceid emong tbena D.**. Buchan an * 
brought out this fact as early as 1829. After lom96, 
hofrtt raake the next. The bill people grow tbris 
iv great abundanoA This re alto taWeCi 
fried Md boHed. Of tbe animal food vwy 

few apw excepted, f'leriv of dead aninwN, is 
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not difilikdd. Baw desb ia aaid to he a dainty. The 
animali these people uan&lly prefer for food are cow, 
pig, go&t and boffalo. Fowls and pigeons are 
highly prized among birds. The cow ia not much 
prized for her milk. Buffaloes are ooatly and 
only the obiefa can afford to have them for 
purposes of ooltiTation. The P^hari^ are very 
food of fish which is taken either boiled or fried with 
powdered turmeric or chili purchased from the 
market.' This improved metbod of cooking they 
have learnt from the people of the plains. Some¬ 
times fisb is dried for a certain length of 
time and then fried. 

Drink, 

Drinking water are usually supplied by the 
hill torrents, lo summer months the water is 
scarce on the sloping bills and the Malers are 
then put to great hardship. Of intoxicants, 
rice*bear and the palmyra palm toddy are taken. 
The former is taken in a great quantity during 
festivities. To prepare rice*beer these people 
use a kiud of pills, which are made by the 
Santale out of native drugs. The palmyra 
palm toddy is prepared by these people them* 
selves Two methods of climbing trees are rn 
vogae among these people. Those who are expert 
climbers oHrab trees simply with a circular 
strap, made of thio strips of palm leaves, fixed 
apoD the two ankles of the feet. The othet 
metbod is with the help of a long bamboo post 
tied firmly by the side of the palmyra palm tree. 
Usually two or three bamboos are joined together. 
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Tbe small braaobes at the oodas of tha bamboo 
S0r7e the purpose of footholds. Both the eexes 
indolge in srookiDg tobacco to a great esteot. 

Occvpo^bn and lndv4Pry. 

One of tbe chief occupations of the hf&lera is 
to sell forest produce to the people of the 
plains such as fuel, bamboo, etc. Two other 
occupations are the oaltivatioD of maize (Zta 
Mays) aod (Ptnnisttum typhoidum). The 

jhwn system of cultivation is sometimes adopted 
but it is not practised everywhere. Forest trees 
and shrubs are out down and burnt also but 
owing to the small area of an iudividual holding the 
same plot is oultirated year after year. Sarguja 
{GhitoUa nbyssinicci) ie also cultivated to some 
extent by these people. This plant is cultivated 
on the comparatively flat surfaces of tbe hills, 

Among industries tbe Fahafias rear silk*worme. 
This Faha^ia industry is only limited to tbe 
rearing up the worms for cocoons which they 
place for sale on the market day. Tbe silk 
worm larva is first reared up in a leaf where they 
themselves incubate and then (be whole leaf is 
fixed upon a hd (Zlsyphus Jujuba) tree the 
leaves of which they feed upon to grow. Tbe 
egg passes to tbs stage of a cater*pillar when it 
feeds voraciously upon tbs leaves of the tree and 
becomes quiscent for seme time under tbe shelter 
of a cocoon tr pass the pupa stage, Tbe PahifUs 
collect these cocoons during this time without 
waiting for the iosect to come out of tbe cocoon 
by boring its wall. When the worms are fixed 
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apan the pd&Dts to be fed a pop, a ^ry carefol’ 
7 atck is tO' be kept ny to avoid the bir^e pre¬ 
ying BpOB the roeeots. For this purpose the 
Paharias build a very smaU bot scarcely aiFordicg 
room for a map to sit wherefrom they watch the 
ioaecte. The rearing of the silk worm is abnndant 
m the R^mabal sub-division. The lao industry 
(a TPoatly cooSrmed to P&kut sub-division. In 
rearing tbese worms the kid (Zyzyphus Jujuha) 
trees also are used. Tbe worm a feed upon the 
leavers af the tree aod lay a gum-1 ike suba tapes 
which is peeled oft the etems of the tree for sale 
ip the market. 

Agrioulture and ImpUnunts. 

The bfalera are very rade agricaltuciata. Iq 
planting fhe morse tbe soil is furoed up with a 
sickle or a scythe sod the seed of the mai 2 e is 
ioeetted witbiu. The mode of planting Uie b^ra 
is exactly the some. In planting there 

people employ both the bull and the cow to the 
yoke. Vegetables aod frnit trees are also grown' 
to some extent. The Psbsrias spend much oi 
their energy in the colleetien of the sabai grass. 
Tbifi gross is partioalaHy restrioted to the nor- 
tfiem part of tbe Rajmhal Hills aod tbe eastern 
portico of G e j tja. The Psh^l^ oolleet sabot from 
the hih slopes where It wild groue. Tbra' grwss 
ie* fnported by paper mNl agents td aai enormous 
q«e«4ity. • The Fshap&’» agriou^b«ral Mrpi«ca»3ta 
are very few. Alf pd^ple can oH even ofibvd to 
have a f^ugh a^ng with* its e(|niptteirte. Th^ 
srekW asd ttte seytbe are fhe two ’Verycomnon' 
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implements, The a«s h also used for cut- 
tffig wood* In tlxeae impiiexocdte the 

we^alio pert ip obtA^ed &ofp th^ eaxiihy 

whAcew tibe WAodtso pori^o is mads by tbese 
people. 

JVMVnp tmp^e««ie5. 

Tile Uilere have a few imp!amenta for oatobi^g 
6eh. Tbe fiabiog line ie not muoh used. In Pakllr 
egb-(UviBloi^ apart from the 6shmg lines I have 
sesQ two typea of fieh trapa. Theae traps are 
usually dsed OQ narrow ohannela along wbiph 
water flows very rapidly. OP the two types, ope 
variety la from the Dolntri Hill (Hiraopors). 
This trap la made of very tblQ bamboo-apllutara 
tied in parallel linear Flrat, two separate pieoee 
about 8' square are made and then these two 
are tied together at one end in the shape 
of the teeth arraugement, so that it takes the 
form of the letter x. The trap ie set with one 
of the long arms at its base while the other 
arm projects out of it is the form of an acute 
angle. The fish being carried by the rapid flow 
of the ourrent are jammed at the angle. The 
other variety is also made of thin bamboo strips 
tied in tbe shape of a cone. The conical end ie ueually 
tied hy a thread to take out the lish, while the 
mouth of the trap is furnished with a door with 
teeth arrangement. A flab while making its 
headway along the ourrent can open the trap 
door and get into it but oao not come ont of 
it No poisonous plants are used for the pnrpoee 
of dshing. 
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Bunting. 

Tha only bupticg weapon id the bow and the 
arrow. Tbe bow i& of their own cnaQufaoture. It ie 
usually made of a bamboo shaft and the string is 
made from the barks of trees. The iron 
arrowheads are bought from the Santal smithy 
and it is shafted by these Pafalfias themselves. 
The abaft, at its base, has got a reotangular 
hide&tation thus forming two raised edges for 
support between the two fingers. The rectangn* 
iar indentation is firmly fixed on the string of 
the bow. With this bow these people defend 
themselves from leopards, tigers, and beara A 
aiogle spear was also met with in the village of 
BemUrkola (Ksjoahal). The spear bead is about 
long and Ij'—2* wide, mounted on a long 
bamboo shaft. 

« .ro_ 







V. HABITATIONS OF THE MAITAlS. 

Bt S. J, SmOB, 9. A. 

Tbd Maitai babitatioDS are rather remarkable 
for their ah ape and ccnatraotion, as tbe 7 are 
debuitely in contrast to the prevalent pattern of 
pile-dwellings in the area. Ever slsoe the time 
of Ratzel^ it baa been pointed ont* that a number 
of the East Himalayan races have huts standing 
on piles or gratings. Peal ( J. A. I. Tolj xxU 
page*250) had drawn attention to tbs fact of the 
raised door seen on the borders of Tibet in the 
north to the Solomon Island in the south. In 
contrast to it is the tradition of the Manipuria 
of having got the act of building houaei from 
Pong (Burma, Shan States). Reotaogular babitatlona 
stand out in sharp oontrast to the pile-dwellings of the 
Indonessiaa type as one of the regular type of 
bouses described in the Big Veda and the present 
type over major part of India as also of the 
Cauoasic Polyoeslan traoi It is also curiously 
found in the Madagasosr regions and forest areas 
of Africa as also near the civilised old coltnral 
oentres in Central Ameiioa. The importanoe of the 
Kanipuri babitatfoas is that we have still the 
fully preserved customs and oaooos about the rites 
oonneoted with its various parts. It is possible 
tiiat Manipur received very early, possibly from 
anoient Hindu onitare, its rectangular babtta- 
tions and became the seoGondary centre of dietri- 
bntioQ of this type of but to the surroandhig 
Nc^aa and Kukie. 
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To a visitor the* babitatiocs of the Maitais 
seem to be of the same type 'as the Naga and 
£oki hoQses in the valley of Mao i pur and soa> 
theiQ Naga Hills, the only differeDoe beiog that 
the Naga villages are surrounded by a moat. 
The houses are built on a mud pliuth one and 
a half feet to five feet high from the lever of 
the ground and hot oo pile-topped platforms. 
It b a big hall with a portico facing east, the 
elaborate arrangements for different sections of 
which the centre b the fire-plaoe, where a fire 
b always kepi Different places are assigned 
tigidly to different members of the family and 
different plnces and posts have different names, 
acme having a magico-religious significance. The 
'house on the whole is Lceik?iamtaba in form which 
means ^hiding its face from the sun’. The hall 
has no windows though now-a-daya they are 
being introdnced. Light la admitted though 
the front door and baok door oh the north-eastern 
Corner. It has for ventilation a triangular cut 
Called Sananffkha above the front door knit with 
a net-work of bamboos. 

Jnet in frCnt of the house is a rectangular 
courtyard which varies in Size according to the 
land. It is olsar^ and in about the centre it is 
eompulsoiy to ptunt a Tulsi tree, said to be the 
emblemn of Radha Haoi. The Tnlsi tree sometimes 
accompanies a Banian plant which when matured 
is removed to Some other place in the area. 

Col. ^oCulloch says that the Naga and ^aitai 
hoses were of the same type. '^The Yim Chau 
of a Malta; chief ie, though be does not reside 
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in 8&iil kdpt up. and is made in a Naga fanhioo." 
1 q circa 14 F. 4 A. D. the kiog of the Sbaa King* 
dom of pong demanded tbe daughter of the Maital 
chief A feud aroec between the chief of Ehamhat 
and in A. B, 1475 King Kiiigkhomba acoompaniad 
hie brother-in-law Keeyamba the Maitai chief to 
Manipur after anoexlDg Khambat and "aa bia, 
anoeator Samlong had oaueed alterationa in the 
manner of dreeeiag, he caused a change in style 
of the building of tbe houaee. The Munuipore 
chief’s Naga house appears to have been abondoned 
os a residence and his preeeut one tbe iSun^ate 
Poon Staba or long iived bouse to beve been 
made/’ ^ Dalton aflirmn this statement and finds 
similarities between these houses and those of the 
Sbana. ^ 

The stories and traditions prevalent in tbe 
valley of Manipur ascribe the iutroduotion of 
iiouse-building to a mythical king Khoi Nigon. 
Hie type was later on improved upon by King 
Ehagemba towards the early part of the 17th 
century, in oonsultatlon wiih his five Claras. This 
mythical story may be tbe reminisoent of tbe wave 
of the ancient Hindu (Big Vedio) culture which 
might have coma through the north-eastern 
passes. 

Col. McCulloch says that '‘the dwelling bouses 
of the Maoniporeee are, all of the same form but 
those of the rich are larger and construoted of 
better materials than those of the poor i. e. the 

^ Aeooaoc of the Veilej of MAQBipore, 

* dicfU. 
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bdama of tbe forossr aro of wood whilst those of 
the latter are of bamboo. The walla of both are 
of reed plastered with a mixture of earth and 
cowduog and the roof ia thatched with grass. 
All the dwelling housea face to the eastward In 
which direotioQ they haya a large open veranda 
In this veranda the family aits during the day 
and in it all the work of the house‘hold ia 
carried on, except cooking which is performed 
inside 1 on the south side of the veranda is the 
seat of honour. Here a mat or cloth is laid for 
the head of the family, npon which no one 
intrndes. The inside of the house ia without partition. 
Bat it is divided into four parts or .^a-s in the 
houses of rich people. The Maitais may make 
houses of seven or nine Sa-& including the 
portico veranda according to their taste but such 
booses are never built perhaps for eoonomica) 
reaeoDs as throughout the structure of the whole 
building not a single nail is to be used and it is 
bnilt on joints in bamboo or wood as the case 
may be. It is a general rule to make the house face 
eaet'Ward in order to get the morning sun on the 
veranda. The Idaharaja’s bonse faces the south. 
It is said that the house of the Angom Ningthou, 
the besid of the most important clans of the 
Maifcais, was on the south of the Ningthou)Ws 
boose, and the Maltai King frightened of the 
Angom Ningihon &oed his house towards the 
south in order to watch him The whole of 
the history of Manipur abounds In mauy instances 
of the treasonable pratices of the Angom NingViCu 
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where he is the head and oeutre of rebellion and 
disaffeetioD. 

The Maitais have very striot rules as regards 
building their houaea. They take great oare and 
anxiety in going on with the building operationa. 
Mr. Hudaon in “The Meitheia” refers to a [Msaage 
from the ohroniolee of Manipur “which deaeribea 
the trouble which happened when something was 
done which ought not to hace been done in 
ooutae of the erection of the Kangla or Royal 
Enclosure of the Coronation Hall". “On the 
16th of Mera, sak 1771 i. e. in October 1849 
Lairel Lakpa the aetrologer declared that tbe 
place selected by the Pandit for the eite of the 
main post of the Kangla was wrong because it 
would interfere with the place of the snake 
Ananla. The pandit had his way and a hole 
waa dug with the reault that blood issued, and a 
bone and a stone were fnund there. Some days 
later a post was erected, but that night a white 
rainbow was seen over the post. The next day 
a snake entered into tbe hole where the poet 
was and there was a frog on the back of a snake. 
Weeks later the king’s elephant went mad and on 
the 5th of Htnyot (November) a fisherman 
at Waigai caught in a trap a fish which he put 
in hie bag. He was surprised to hear the fieh 
sav to him ‘You want to eat me. I am the 
of the river.’ The fisherman replied that he had 
oaneht him in ignoranoe of his real rank. The 
fish then said 'Go and tell the Maharaja to do 
warship on behalf of all tbe people’, and jumped 
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back into the water. A a warm of beea waa aden 
at tbe gate of the Fat, aod Laire] Kakpa 
declared that all the ‘,bad aigoa of tbe Kangla 
had appeared”, and then a trial was made of tbe 
ya!ue of books of tbe Pandit und tbe astrologer 
Lairel Lakpa. The test was which book correctly 
gave the depth at which Jlfot>anp Ngomoa Maha> 
raja, tbe stooe of the tortoise or snake Pakhan^a 
was found. Tbe book of the Pandit proved trust* 
worthy, and then the ill omens ceased to appear. 
Indeed according to the chronicles hardly any 
event of real importance ever occurred without 
some previous pre8age'\ 

The Maitai houses are built on tbe basis of human 
body and as such it is not regarded as good for 
laymen to learn the method of itd oonstruction and 
it is tabu to teach this to noQ'Carpenters. Tbe YangUl, 
tbe topmost ridge pole stretching east to west 
for tbe sloping, is ideotiBed as “Sosumna’’ I Tbe 
two Khngbu-i or ridges in tbe middle of the 
slope are “ird” and Pingal/i respectively; and tbe 
bars at the end of tbe slope are its two sides. 
Tbe southern bar is by an inch or two smaller 
than its corresponding bar on the north. If 
they are equal tbe house becomes a whek changha 
ywm, a bouse for the birds to Uve in, wbioh is a 
sign of bad luck for tbe house-bolder. 

Tbe general archibeoture U that two rows of 
posts are placed in the bouse just at a distanct 
of one*fourth tbe breadth of the whole house, 
the two walls on tbe south, and north. 
These rows of posts are posted in soob a way 
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tbat they divide tbe bou^e into imagioary Kassor 
cotopartmenU. It is very ourious that the dietaoee 
of these posts from the wall on the south is 
never equal to that oo the north, the latter being 
leas than the former by at least two ioohas. This 
northern part between tbe wall and the row is 
regarded as Ashithong or the way whence a 
dying person is to be removed. Any person suffering 
from ailment U to lie down near tbe bed of the 
bead of the family where the maiba or the priest* 
doctor wlI2 Gome to treat him; when tbe patient 
begins to eink he is broQght out through this 
passage from tbe front door and through tbe poet 
of the veranda on tbe northern row and the 
north wall. The two posts of tbe veranda are 
called Biangol Ukhoktel {Mango! Veranda] 

(north) and Mangel Ukh^kul Makha (south). These 
two Ukhoktels are regarded as the two nostrils, 
while tbe gable which ie seen from the front 
is its nose. 

The compound ie divided into nine parte in 
suob a vay that the length is divided into three 
equal parts so also the breadth.' Special names 
are given to these nine rectangular plots. The 
north-eastern portion ie 

called ir^n(l) Yumpham. . _ — -—— 

That on tbe north-west 

oornec is called Lamhui ^ —— — 

Ytmpkam ; that on the_S 

middle north is Noagiha 

Yumphem ; tbe south ^ 

^MihMmkkuYuT^kam; 

the south west oornsr is Tariba Yvmphxm} tfae 
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South central porbioo ia $<mu Yurrvpham; the 
eeet eectre ie called Ningihoukaba; the loiddle ie 
called Yum^ham ; the weet-central is Laipak- 

pohpa or rahu^ (YumpUam coeans place for 
reeidiog). 

The middle rectangle of the plot is a place 
reserved for the house of a king or Lai (deity) 
as it appears from its name Sangcdt meaolng ^palace’. 
Id the middle point of this i e. the point where 
the diagonals of the plot bisect, there resides a 
goddess. It is known as Lai Angouhi (white 
goddess). On an evening selected by the sooth¬ 
sayer the owner of the land comes to worship 
with the offering of Bairuh (fruits generally) 
betehnut and sweets made of fried and parched rice 
with the following formula;— ".ffe ibsma Angouhi 
jSano Lupagi Mapu oirihi ngaonda khurxi/rojari 
(I bow down to thee 0 White Goddess, mistress 
of gold and silver); from this thy place let all 
black, greeu, gray and red and deformed Uxis 
(spirits) disappear*’ Certain other incantations are also 
uttered. This middle point is marked and it does 
never fall in the middle of the portico. Generally it 
lies just below the plinth in the drain surround¬ 
ing it, the front. 

The sight of the house in the aforesaid re- 
tar^gular divisions is near about the south-western 
corner of the Sangai Yampham forming a Para¬ 
llelogram having its sides In the Samu Sangai 
Laipakpokpa and Tanba Yumphwna generally. 
The place is some-times shifted at the instance 
of ^he Panji (Astrologer) in cases of persons with 
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mooD at Singha (Leo) and Dbanuraal (Sagittarius) 
at tbe time of birtb, to the nortb-western corner 
of tbe Sangai comprising of land from 

Nongasa, Sangai Laipahpokpa and Lainhai Yam,' 
pham-s. The Panji then goes into the details and 
oaate for bU client three charts vis. Qraha 
Yumsaroli Nahhatra Yrmso/rol and Nagato/ra 
one after another, to see whether bia 
graha (star) and proposal co*operate. If three of the 
obarte yield good result, it is the best time for the 
owner to begin. He can proceed if at least two of 
the charts permit him. Tbe good gtahas (planete) 
are Som (moon), Budh (Mercury), BribaapaU 
(Jupiter), Sukra (Venus), and the bad ones are 
BRabi(Sun), Mangal (Mars), Sanj (Saturn), Hahu and 
Ketu. Next the Panji is asked what would 
follow if the Jatra (first post) is in the plaoe 
selected for it. He throws se7sn cotmes or asks 
the proposer to point on a chart ae tbe case is 
and consults its resnlti. Tbe ohsrt is divided 
into nine parts with numbers and alphabets ac¬ 
companying each of 4be numbers; jSa goes with 
one; Td with two; Td is associated with three 
and so on np to nine acoompanying A> Tbe solutions 
are of tbUkind; for ex am pie, eay for *'2 Ta*' the 
solution is;— **Once a thu-ndsr*bolt fell on tbe 
Agni Ion of the eite you propose, A Samu 
(elephant) is there with it; in the V&yu Ion there 
is some animal like a cat and fox. Tbe west is 
tbe rendezvous of lais and there is a filled*ap 
ditob. Sometimes you will suffer from itohee> as 
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tk 6 f 0 k ft Ptkutn »Qd Taitel ia one root, on «4 
FMts A gboBt. 7he plftoo is on tbe wbo^s 

good for rdddonee’'. 

Tbo Itioky day for posting the J&tri is then 
asosrtaiaed by the astrologer. Go that day at 
tiie time fixed tiie Jatra wrapped in a cloth on 
the top, is to be planted; tbns ends the episode 
of the astrologer, the Panji, 

Tl^e bouse is supposed to be inhabited by 
some gods and goddesses, and respeotive places 
are rigidly attached to each of them. There is 
Haha^a with the Jaf;a, Jf^^^yana with the 
Jatra-paha, (this N&rayana is perhaps Yishnu 
represiepled ^ the oarer pi all dieHses), The 
hearth of the chakkufn (kij^hen) is thj^ seat os- 
tigned to iiAdnjdn (Kiogthou-kaba) aud the 
sputhero post with the wall is ftssigped to Xospo^- 
^ohpa or Rahu. A ghost or ratber a spirit bfts 
somehow made its pbode in the last of the 
Chakh\t,riika the last of the ^ from the &ont« 
He is black and is thus called Amuba —•meaning, 
bIaok< The goddess of the Pbnoga or the hearth 
in the centre of the house !s called Imoinu Ahcny- 
chaobi. She is the first of the seven wives of 
Knbera who is belkve^ to be the cashier of 
Mah^wt the God of Wealth. She seems to 
{<e|H«seftt Oeddese of Wealth in the hence. 
Bee ^ftca 4e jmst on the west ^ the hearth 
PhwBga k a pet plaeed up^e down wi^ a * 
bok ID it The heosewffic whew she vetem 
in tfec eweang her pieehases first lays ihwi 
down near it and oountftitu if she is anbcnittlDg 
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9it feasfr tww a year with r{«, HI 
&<mt9 flad dhup- with tb« falldwio^ ;•» 

*'M<ira€a saraha ra^aha lune dan^ iMrk 

ckapMi £&obagum 'savffall<i‘\ 

Tba irapo^UDt hoQse*boM daitida, ona a mafa 
and the other a female, are SaDamahi aod 
iLaimarel Sanaraahi’e plaoe ie on the eonth- 
Weatera corner of fbe honse and it repiMenfa fha 
g:0d of the family aa well aa of the home. Sana* 
mabi waa the elder eOn of Gura Sbidaha, 
Pakbaogba being the yoOnger. One day the Guru 
ae&ed both of bie eOoe to make a tour round the 
earth and the one who wini the race wU) rule 
the earth. Soamshi etarted hie rotund, when 
Pakbangba wae told by hie mother that to go 
round the Gitra^e aeat was equiralent to gfoiog 
round the earth, whloh be did and beoanbe the 
King of Mafnipur. XImk etory ie reminleoeot of 
the etory of the two eone of goddete Dorga^ 
EartSkeya and Gsoeea wto were told to gb rOottd 
the world and th'e lat^ oiroled round bis diotlher 
and waa oMi mended; To Sanamabi, theGdrugbve 
the luaatiery of efiiy bouee 00 hie oompletidg 
the tour. Sanamlhi is represented by ad old 
bell-metal coin on a shelf The coin ie keftiti'a 
baeket (lAsj^h^ ce a amaU ehdf made of ^ong 
(bamboo)'ooUeenraMd by a kMb<t (priest doctor) 
or bfaibi tfemale). Sc^nta^MHKi is worshipped 

the bead of the house and fanvHy at 
least oRoe a year dt tbe new yoar (CM raohv^ 
wfl^ the oSemi oT broad- M (ngvmm 
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ophio cepha^uB harcoartbut*leri) rice flour (vam) 
made into a paste, fruits—geoerally plwntain, par¬ 
ched rice, sweets (Jcdboh), Athamhao and various 
flowers namely Langikeri, Lein, kusttmlei, kombirei 
(iHa) $to. Aoy food may be oflered to the god 
and it is also worshipped before oultivation, after 
harvest and in times of ill cess. Sanamahi seems 
to represent the Snn god as it appears from the 
9totra or incantation uttered at tbe time of its 
worship and the basket in whioh it is placed, we 
mean tbe ooin (se2) is placed, perhaps represents 
the earth—the abode of tbe sun at night in tbe 
western horison. The bell-metal coin (seZ) may 
have some conneotion with the gold coin of 
Lakehmi, goddess of fortone in the Hindu house 
of Bengal 

The goddess called X^imarel is represented by 
an earthen-ware pot of water against the north 
wall inside the back door. The water is never 
flJled to the brim. These two, tbe god and the 
goddess, are kept by tbe bead of tbe family eod are 
banded down to the eldest son, at bis death. 
Their worship has fallen into disuse now-a-days. 
When the family cannot maintain them, they 
are banded over to the Brahmin knowu as Lai. 
sangrakpa. 

In cases of plots which are long on tbe sonth 
and smaller on the north the proper site for tbe house 
is by the soathern, line as the northero portion 
of such a plot is said to be inhabited by some 
Lai where it is to be worshipped in a small 
tem pi e. S gch a pi ot U cal I ed Firal- Yumpham. The 
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proper site for a houee Id a plof which ie wider on 
the north bot shorter on the soa^h, is near the 
Dorthero lioe and the proper site for the Jatra 
or the 6rat poet and pUnth area will be ascertained 
in both cases from the Yumsa'tol Oja or a master 
of the astrological references about the bouse. 

Ibere ie no restriction as to the materials used 
by the Manipurls in the building except with regard 
to the first post in which case it is very 
important to eeleot the proper wood for It In 
the eeleotioD, the first word of the name of the 
man whose bouse is to be built, is taken into 
aooount. The first letter should correspond to the 
first letter of the name of the wood; thus, for 
example, Tomba is the name of the man who has 
thought of building his house; for him the best 
log would be for Urarbi it is 

for Chourjit, it is '^Cha'hui". When he cannot 
find a log corresponding to his name he tries with 
the middle letter on failing which he consults 
bis H&ai or star to find a wood out as abova 
If he cannot find a log from any of the criteria, there 
is always **tai re)" the ugi ningthou or the king of 
logs at bis rescue, tbe best wood for all. 

When tbe bouse is built it is lucky for a 
PaDgao (Manipuri Mussalman) to lay the first 
clod of each for the plinth though now*a*days 
this rule is not strictly observed. The reason 
for this is supposed by some to be that the 
Mahomed an s were the rulers of India. It may 
also be due to a traditional etory that once 
an astrologer was called by the king of Manipor 
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io tiroe lor pegging the first poM 

oC bia bouise. He told tb&tr the beet time 
^'Nomit ebomtbaog khamba’' when the post wooM 
produce 6, totus of ^Id, & very fortunate otAeih- 
The post war planted at' the etipalated time b\x^ 
alas ]. the lotna wae not there. Ob a thorough 
search It woe found on the first post of a house 
of a Muesalmaa who baa also plauted >t at the 
same time. tfbe plinth is to begin on any 
Sfoaday-^ lucky day^ and should be finished on 
any Friday There are no boose horns in any of 
the houses of the Manipuris except on the Uttra 
building In tbe Kaogla. These horns are said to 
be horns of Ta^oinai., tbe serpent steed of 
Pakhangoa. Tbe house horns are, it is said, 

reserved for tbe houses of Lais and the king. 
Curiously enough, it ia regarded unlucky to 
have bamboo cross pieces equal iu Dumber on 
both sides and to have the cross pieces a cross 
the posts. 

The whole bouse is divided into two Ima^oary 
halves—tbe northern half and the sou^aro half 
Tbe northern half is set apart for women and* ie 
called Mangsoi derived from lfanp-*cneaQ(Dg—etc 
pollute^ and sok Tneaning>—to touoh. Women guests 
take their seat on this part of the veranda. The 
southern part called Phamen is set apart for men. 
On the veranda near the wall is the seat of 
h 000 or, described by Col. McCullaob^ called Mangon, 
Phamen, {mangon veranda; p^men—from pharn^ 
meaning honour). Tbe whole of tbe portico h 
smeared with a plaster of mud and cow-dung to 
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M6ur6 purity. Thd roMi Fes^rved for the be^d 
of tha iiamiiy w Mlled Laflen^ka olose to ibe 
wab ou the south side about tb$ middk Ik is 
oalled l/vpleTi'ka as it Is usually aoreeaed by a 
aiatf having of course no oeiliag^ aloog the line 
of tbe posts. This Ka U always the biggeet Ka 
iu the bouse aud in its oeotre is the fire*plane, 
the Phunga aod the Phib<iga'lair% the seat of 
Inoinu Ahongchaohi dosoribsd before. With the 
north is placed the Xaimeoro^, tbe ino^er 

of Sauaneahi. The eastern extremity of the Ka 
from tbe Jatr& to tbe south wall ie called the 
lAiihum of be^ vbcre a cheat about 2 feet high. 
4 to ^ {^et by 2 to 2 feet—au old wooden box 
to keep tbe &p);ly belongings. The box is locked 
tfbioh, la the vrorde of Hodaon, thiovw of 
Ue«ipur la«gb’*. On i<« top, hsokeU oallsd Phi/mk 
ATO pieoed for koepwg the less valuable Mougisgs of 
the facftdy. bead of tJte famUy has his bed das- 
oribed hy Hodaeu as *'a Urge woodao structure 
srith ^r posts which foroi a o(H)spieuous feature 
HI wedding prooessLons’'. as plaoed aJoog the north, 
li is wall. A mosqvuko ourtain ia hung from the 
asil«g on the bad and ae oas should aleep oo it SKoept 
ha. Tha partiou from his bed to tbe mat* 
parkitioa aloog tbs pillars ta called Phatnang where 
Ihe miaereae of tbe housa takes her rest ou a 
taw bad end tbe persoae sutfariag fron ailments 
lie besida bar. Beyood the Laj^n-ka ou the 
aaat is lAihhwn-ha dertved from Luhhwo,«f^aaoiag 
at tbe head {af LapUn^a). This £a is souse* 
fiitnee eattad' the FAakst because it is the aeat af 
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the eldddtr 80 Q of the family called Piba, as long 
be is a bachelor. When married, he lives in a 
separate bouse of his own. The dangbters of the 
tbe boose sleep on the northern half opposite to 
the bed of the eon and also opposite to that of 
Zaplen-ka. It is thus called Ningon { daughters) 
ibz. Tbie room bas for its entrance door the main 
door or tbe biggest door ia tbe house, opening 
ioeide, called Mamanff thong or front door. This 
door is never in the middle of the Pakton or 
the wall on which it stands; it is slightly inclined 
towards the Mangsok on the north. 

The last or the fourth room is the Chakhuni’ 
ka or the Ka for tbe kitchen, west of Laplon’ka^ 
It has a small door on the north wall called 
Maning (back) thong (door). The hearth for 
cooking is some*where near tbe north-east corner 
and tbe south western corner is the place assigned 
to SananKiAi. The two posts marking the are a 
of Ohakhnm’ka are called Umbirel or large posts 
They are slightly larger than tbe other posts; as 
socli the house seems to be on an inclined plane^ 
slightly inclined towards the front. The northern 
Umhirel is the seat of the spirit, black in colour and 
called Amuba. Tbe servants of the house take 
their food near this post; hence it is also some¬ 
times called ikfana» (servant) (dining 

place). My informant told me that if a thief 
somehow touches this post after breaking in, he 
forms an alliance with tbe spirit and the whole 
family is dead asleep till he finishes. It is for^ 
bidden to block the line from Sanam<z^i. to 
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Zaimeral and the MutaU take epeoial oare to 
observe thie rule. Under the southern post an 
earthen pot named Chen^phu ie kept. The honae-j 
wife puts the busked rioe iu this chenffphu (earthen, 
pot) every day and takes out what Is neoeasary for 
daily coosumptiou leaving some ac that it k oever 
kept empty. Some of my informants called it Lakshmi 
the goddess of fortune. 

The bead of the boose dioea with his face to the 
east and his seat is reserved in the middle of 
this Ka a little towards the wall; his wife aervae 
from just opposite hk side. His guests sit in his 
&ODt, facing west. The eldest son of the bouse sits 
towards the right of tbe head of the family and the 
younger ones may either face east or north. The 
bouae-wife takes her food when every other mem> 
ber has finished; she aits down facing east the 
place where she was serving. This rule is of 
oourse not sriotly followed except in the case of 
the house*bolder. But at ^e same time it is 
forbidden to every member of the family to take 
fiood facing west or south. 

Of the two rowe of posts the most important 
is the first post oslled the Jatra, the one at 
the bead of the Zc$pUn’ka. It is to be posted 
on a luoky day ascertained from the astrologer 
and its pegging signifies that the foundation pro¬ 
per is laid. The post is wrapped towards the top 
with a band of cloth generally white over which 
as^e tied three mangoe leaves and a wreath (j( 
fl,oWer. It is then washed by a Brahmin with 
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TqIsI le&Ydfi and, when the stipulated time comes 
tise hoi 2 se*bolder ctoaee bis eyes aod examines 
his nostrils waiting for the breath to issue 
through the right nostril. The Jatra post is 
lifted with shouts of Jay a Mahudeva, Maha- 
deva, Mahddeva. The Jatra and lbs bole is 
believed to be the of the Hindus, made of 

gold and the hole is tbs red lotas with 108 leaves. 
Before the Jatra is posted, a little hole is drilled 
in each a way that it is located in the plinth where 
little quantity of gold and silver is put with 
certain incantations. It is then oloaed with a 
piece of woodeu or bamboo peg. An offering of 
milh, ghee, sugarcane, turmeric and hairuk (fruit 
ofieriogs) are buried as offeriugs to the Beat 
B^botta (Bastn devata) made by a Brahmin. 
A sidha (offering) of rice and eatables but 
DOt 6 ah are given, a ghap, (a small earthen jug) 
is also placed near it Certain rules are observed 
for the lifting and they vary according to 
the seasons and montbe of the year. Thus in 
the months of Siyangai (November), Painu 
(Pauj) aod Wakching Jatra points to¬ 

wards the south, first push should be towards 
Uairam (Agnt kon). The owner of the house ts 
to see the Jatra with a sound of pohapcha, and 
with folded bands be salutes it in right Hindu 
manner. 

The poet just to the opposite of the Jatra in 
its line is called Jatra •goba. It is the seat d.' 
the god of cure named Baidya Narayau. The 
Maitais call it MaigK<vin from maiba or priest 
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doctor and pham meaciDg, seat Maiha perhaps owes 
ite origin from the eaDskrit *^ambhci* meaniDg 
destroyer of diseaeee. Wheoever there ie aoy 
ailment lo the bouso^ the maiha takee bis seat 
near it on the west before he attenda hie patient 
in the LapUn ko^ The four ooroer poets are called 
The house is measured with a rod equal 
to the out'Streobad bands of the owner of 

tbe bouse. This would be about six feet etandared 
meaeuremeut. It is oalled Lam. The house, 
geuerally Is three lam and a khuhom (a 
ii about six inobea) or a khubom lass 
than three lams wide while the length is a khubom 
leas than eight kmt in the former ease and a 
tangshibi (about 5 feet) lees than eight lums in 
the latter. The length may be added to by a lam 
but never a fraotion, and as such this measure- 
meat is not always stritly adhered to. The beam 
oonneoting the Ukhoktel or the two posts of the 
rows io the Siangot or the portioo> and the poets 
on the fakton or the front wall is oalled 
which ia two lams and oue j(;bu6on) or two and 
baif of a khulom, as the oaee may be. The vertioal 
bar rising on the suptu holding the ceiling near 
the /akton ia sanagumbi khongsangbi which ia one* 
fourth the dietaaoe between the Ukh^tkul sud the 
post on tbs fahlon or one-third of the dietanoe 
between two posts. Just tiear the sanaywmbi 
there Is a Fertioal bar called sanaywAbikhfmgnmh% 
of half the length of the sanavvmbi khongsangbt. 
Theeemeaeurementa are for a house with four idiA' 
The Mdngrtl or the portico on the frost of^»V 
house proper is about two to thf^e feat ^lesg.tbsm 
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three ianu And the oonrt-yM'd vanee from s&TeQ 
lams to nino lams. It is never s\s lam$. Aboot 
fo*er lams from the mangol the sacred Tul«i tree 
19 plsoted. Tbe Lapien-ka ie the bif^ge^t of the 
tbe next io she is the Chakhum-ka; tbe 
STDallest ia the Lukhum-ka. The plastered reed 
well stands on barriboo posts smaller in diameter 
than tbe posts in tbe row. They are erratiged 
in ei^iial distaDoes from one another e:£ 0 ept 
in tbe case of the one opposite to tbe 

Back door whicK le never to fall in tbe 

middle of it otherwise the house becocoes the 
abode of stiakes. These posts are called Lot 
Tboy are three in tbe mafKgol, two in tbe Lukhum ka, 
four in the Laplen-ka, and three in the Chakhwn'ka. 
But OD the north wall of Chak/ium'ka there are 
two toi ttmbis only, while io the other rooms they are 
equsHn snmber on both eides. The posts (wall plates) 
n\akisg tbe rooms on the walls are called L'^iraks. 
They are thus sis in number on tlve two side 
walls. The two rows of posts begin fn^tn the 
^ikhekid ending on the back wall ou which there 
are four more lot umbis besides these. The twenty- 
five loi-amhis are counted as “cJiung, ''chung, 
shC* aad so on ending in ohung and thus the 
number is odd. All the suppoi iin^ the 

wall are thir^ six in number as we have seen. 
A Manipori (Maitai) Oja told me that their 
text-books house-building speak of only thirty r^ard* 
ing two umbi^y but tbe common pracijce U males 
them tbirty-»s; tbe reason oobody could i^l me 
except that it is to ensure the stability of the house. 
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Tbd JatTA post ^oa)d two lams and one aod 
a baif cubit on tho ground when the width of tha 
houte U 8 lams and one kKuhom. It should be ottiy 
two lams and one hhubom when the width ia one 
kMtbom leee then three /omf. The beams which 
con root the aupiu with the loi-vmhis are o^ied 
masha and are two in number on each eide of 
the mangol Tiieae loiumbis and loiruks are ehor> 
ter than the vmbirsls by one fourth of the whole 
width. The roof ie a gable on the 
Tbenoo it elopes down the front oo the two 
ukhokttls and the two corner sums and on the 
back on the 6 poeta, The elope on the front ie 
called mcmang laikhal end that on the back U 
maning latkhal The whole roof stande on eroae 
pieoee generally made of Kumdangs (akind of bamboo) 
two tied together. They are bIk in tbe man^o^, 
four in the l*iJcKxm-ka, eiic in tbe five in 

the oKalKwn*ka, eight on each of the laikKals, namely 
mamang and maning. The oroae pieoee never oroee 
the poets exoept in the laplen-ka where one on 
each eide rests on the poste. It ie ouetomary not 
to put any orose piece which falls in the line of tbe 
centre of the front door. Another important thing 
in tbe house is the position of the karalls; they 
are three in oomber. The Usoi karal or chem 
in the cHakhum falfe on the line of the two poets 
marking it, slightly inclined towards the south. 
The tdsreinai is in the mangol and kared 

ac^<^6a or Mdhadeva Karal in the laplen-id^ 
The two diagoWe of tbe house are never, eqn^^ 
one ie bigger by an inch or two-the one from 
tb« eoQth-western comer is the place of ds«amah); 
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it dhort^DB thd 11763 of the iorrifttOB of tbs hoQBe 
and the bouse cannot ^breatbe^ it is said. One of 
my ipformaots told me of some coDneotion of tbs 
North Star with the houss, The Chup or the 
North Star when it fslla io the same Hue of the 
firsC cross*he<i(Q oonoeetio^ the four front posts, 
makes the bouse laiywn-^Qoi a fit place for men 
to live ID and tbe io mates are bound to die 
iDude the bouse, 

A fact of much importance is the Sagnn thong 
dr thIefs door. This is regarded as taboo even 
to the hfaDipuri carpenters, I got many diflereot 
7ereioo8 regarding it from different men. Ooe of 
them told me that the total length of tbe sides 
of the bouse should be divisible by a Icm or 
jast five to eight inches less than that, If it is 
a fraction move than that it will call tbe thief 
in. To another place the Oja asked me to mea* 
sore from back leave where tbe indivisible lam Is 
in the fuil^unt*ka, and then measure from tbe 
front to the same place with n indivisible lam. 
These two measurements shall not meet or if tbe 
distance between thvse two measurements is for 
an average house breaker to come in, it becomes 
a Sagun thong, ft is further believed that there 
is a lai or shadow of Sanamahi at the turn or 
the corner post on tbe south. A thief first 
stands in the courtyard whistles for Sanmahi's 
permission, and when Saoamshi answers him be goe^ 
to the sum, touches it and the whole honse fall 
fast asleep. (From a .OJ^. at Tbaobal, Imphal*. 

When tbe bouse is^ complete tba aatrologet 
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comes agaiQ with hia aimanac to asoertaio the 
proper moment for entering the house. This first 
house*00teriog is called Scmkaha. It (s accompanied 
by a ceremony and a feast to the builders. The 
Master of the house brings fire, water of chighi 
(water of washed rice) in a ckaphu or earthen 
pot, pure water, paddy and broomstick at the 
stipulated tlma He will enter with the fire in 
his band followed by his wife with the earthen 
pot on her head; then the paddy and, last of all, 
the broometiok. The fire is consecrated with an 
offering of rice ghee Dhiip eto. befcr«< it (e taken 
in. It is then placed in the or hearth 

for the time being. In the evening the ap* 
pertaining to the various places are to be worehiped 
with hainik or fruit offering, parched t)o${k<tboh) 
flowers eto. by a maiba or priest doctor, one after 
another. The dakhina or the pice offeringe on 
each place are later on collected and tied in a cloth 
by the bouee*holder to be kept in the big chest. 
These pices are utilised on a Trinath (Mab^evs) 
(worship) day for ensuring wealth and 
prosperity to the house. The pices are sometimes 
kept in a ckapuu (earthen pot) of medium size 
together with a small quantity of gold and a 
queeO'marked rupee which is buried near the Jatra 
where money is also sometimes buried. 

A woman during her meoatural period is not 
allowed to touch or approach the Jatra, the phunga^ 
lamif the Laim&ral or the ahengphu. It is after 
washing and clean!ug herself on the sixth day Uiat ahe 
she is allowed to enter the cfKikkh^m, She 
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ia abeolutaly dabarrad from touchiDg* these during 
her pollution period. Daring her confinemeat ahe 
is removed to the tidchum'ka v/here ebe remaioa 
for twelve days. The whole family is regarded 
unclean during such period after which a Bi'ah> 
min cornea to purify the house by spriokling sacred 
water with a ToJsi branch. Death also defies 
the house till the Sradha day which is generally 
the thirteenth day or thirty*first day after death. 
The dying man ie taken out under the Tulsi tree 
to die in do case must be die iu the houae. 
Should a death nccure ioside a house, the house 
has to be deserted at ooce, dercoliahed and a new 
residence has to be built in its place. 



* li(ISCELLANB)llS ^ CONmHIIlGKS. 

I. CASTE AND RACE IN INDIA 
REVIEW OF . A. REVIEW. 

<In « rsTiw of iny book on ^Ga9U and :Rac9 
in India' that appeared in “^on'^'^Novenber, 19$ 2 ) 
tlie 'writen: “f>r. Gbnrye bolds that oMte 

io Tndia )8«a Brabmanio clitid oi ^the Indo*Aryan 
oultare, oradled in tbe ^and of tbe Gasgos and 
Hmwe tramferped to tbe other pavta^of India by 

tbe Brahmin-proapeoeor and that endogamy. 

the out'^tanding feature of -tbe eyatem.iiraa 

6vet developed (by the Brahmane in 'the plains 
of Northern India and thence conveyed » a gq\^ 
'tural trait to tbe other areas. We fee) 'that this 
'SsplanatloD :ie 'raadequate, and that account moat 
be'taken of anoh phenomena >aa tbe totemietio 
eepts, 'the d^vakas of. Western India» and many 
other feotore of race, tribe, ‘kinihip, doeallty, 
religioue and social usages and faoction that have 
' contributed to tbe building up of this complicated 
etraeture, the foundations of which go down .to 
times anterior to the so-called 'Aryno' immigration, 
*the influence of 'wbioh there has been a tendeacy 
•to overrate. Again if we ^regard the e^bem -as 
an ^Arynti' importation, we are can hooted with 
the'fact that dt dovelc^ed moat rigidly io oarbain 
reepecte io Magadha wnd BoutbeTQ India, 'Etc?. 

To tbe readera of my .book it must be clear 
that the .explanation of the origin of oaste, quoted 
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by the reviewer in is not the whole ex- 

plaoAtion. In the first chapter of toj book 1 have 
analysed the various elecDeots that make up the caste- 
system. Endogamy is only one of them. The 
passages quoted by the reviewer explain the origin 
of endogamy alone and not of the whole system 
of caste for which I have suggested almost all 
the factors which the reviewer opines should have 
to be considered. In chapter 2, while analysing 
the nature of caste-groups, all these items, ex¬ 
es ptiog totemistio septs^ tUvakoif and kinship, 
have been utilized to explain the origin of the 
multi^ioQS groups. I begin the chapter thus: 
‘*We have seen that in the Hindu oaste-sooiety 
there are a number of groups with distinct names. 
The nature of these names is likely to furnbh 
us with a clue to some understsnding of tbe pro¬ 
cess by which distinction between groups came to 
be formulated’*, (p. 28) Further oo page 79,. I 
observe: “It seems reasonable to conclude that 
endogamy was being sought to be rigorously * 
prescribed and was followed to a large extent, 
and that the writers were at great pains to 
expliuQ the origin of so mapy difiereot castes, 
which bad sprung up either by miscegenation local 
segregation, ocoupaticnal specialization or tribal 
iDOorporatioQ, because tbe orthodox theory meu- 
tioned only four castes. I have purposely omitted 
the so called totemistic septs, d^vahas and kinship 
because it is my considsred opinion that the first two 
factors, which have intimate connection with exogamy 
and the second perhaps also with toterpism, have 
sot io due Deed tbe formation of the caste e-system, 
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the last factor, v\z. kinship, may have a 
very elusive ootmeotion with caste, the precise 
oature of which I have been unable to discover. If 
the reviewer in ‘Man* will preaeot a oonneoted account 
of his views eaUbllshing the influence of toteraistio 
eepta, devakas and kinship on the formatioo of 
the caste syetem I think not only 1 ood other 
etudente of the iostitution of eaete but also 
etudente of totsmiim and kinabip will feel hig[hly 
indebted to him. 

While explaining the origins of development of 
the other elements of the caste system I observe; 
“The reatriotioDs on intermarriage and on food 
were thus in their origbi the outcome of the 
desire of the Brebmins to keep them selves pure'', 
(p. U6) The evidence for this view is led in 
ohapters 8, 4 It 5. I have tried to establish in 
chapter 6 that oooupatiooal rigidity and olvil 
privileges and diaabilitiea of the various claisea in 
eooiety was a widespread feature of ancient society. 
Iq the chapter on origins I remark ; have 

noticed it as a widespread feature of ancient and 
medieval society that the occupation of each 
group tends to become oastomarily hereditary 
among its members. Only the Brahmins reserved 
as their monopoly the occupation of e priest, No 
doubt they were in the beginning inapirod by the 
laudable motive of preserving the all import ant 
saored lore. But later on equally clearly they 
looked upon their priest-craft as their roonopolUtio 
activity and rigoronely kept it up, while the 
traditional occupation a of the other two castes 

were progressively encroached upon ^7 other oae tee, < 
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Tb0r^‘ is'aWo ai nwitnaU ifidinaftiDn £o9' each ocqcv 
patio ml group’ 6m we tiava; notisM^. too 

habitualeni^gafiiooa. Botli. these) teudeBOica^ 
becotBO* rules*: the forot>er arore) or le&s' las. uz>d' 
tile latter rer^. rigid; afters the paiterD* 0 $^' tbie 
Brahmioe.) OooQpatiooat thua< beeamo^ eu^ogaiaoia^ 
grou pa, (pp. .1 • 47). • 

Ae. regards the charge of overstating the iuffu- 
enoe of the 'Aryao’ immigration and of' not 
evalnatiog, the contribution of times “anterior, to 
Aryan immigration^ I should like to point out 
that I have clearly eet out the limitation of our 
available data on the subject and proposed the 
theory of origins only noder. certain conditions, 
I observe: “Of the many cultures that flourished in 
India the literary records of the Indo-Aryan 
onlture are not. only the earliest but contain the 
hrst mention and a continuous history of the 
factors that make up caste. The only other 
culture whose records are intelligible is the 
Dravidian; but when that culture put forward its 
decumencs that are extant, it, had alreatiy been 
immensely influenced by the lado*Aryan; tradition*’., 
(pp. 142), Under the ciroumstaneee it would be. 
a very inetractive to know what other source of 
knowledge of the social conditions of times 
anterior to Aryan immigj;atiou; are available. 

In the laatv parti of. tbe'long qootatioa:'! med» 
abov» from the revtewi iii> “ICaW* . ife< appeaoa 
to have: beeat suggested thait.L beva: notv givew^ 
consideration to. the fact)' tbab. in awne pectSi of' 
XAdia> certaui eleroeohs’ctfi .oaeeeu:)f>epats < norc' tigedlp.' 
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it3 others. Here' ia vhftt I a&>re hatd about 
Seutbern Xudnij “Tbe Soirtberir paupIdO' bdf»r» 
tb^r oorrtaoc with the ludo-A.'ryan caltoro' moat 
probably bad bolie^ about tho sanotity am^^po'^er 
of food to* ttanamit certain qa&Uties* very much 
like tboae of priruitiTe peoples. This is why tbo 
restriotiona on food and' drink are eo rigorous in* 
Sooth India/ where,, as wo said> tbc Brahmin 
does not'Moept food^ or* water at (be hatids*' ol 
any ono but'a Brabmio’V (pp. 145), 

The reviewer* in' ‘’Man*’ has* put forward bra 
own view of* the origin of the caste system in 
the following words: *'We are molmed to regard 
the caste system as the reeult of imposing, the 
vcd'na tradition upon the conditions found iu 
India, and the inHuenos of the Brabmanio hiemroby 
as having been exerois with the object of ein- 
bracing within their fold the indigenous tribes and 
social gyotips and of establishing at the same 
time an organisation that would conform broadly, 
with the Uaditioa of the sacred hymns*’. In fact 
thre* is the very explanation that has been adhm* 
htrated' in my book as wlD be seen from some of 
ttiVr quotations ffom* my book given above and 
also in chapters'5 and 7. Only I have thought 
ifqaite essential to go one step further back in search 
of'the mod^ of development of th'e complex, which 
the reviewer in calls the tradition*. 

I have tried to unfold its genesis In chapters 3 
aod>4'; and'therefore I have nob used the ex¬ 
pression ^wrti<t tradition*'in the actual formulation 
of. th^' theory of the origins of the caste system. 
Forth or; I am* net satisfied that Bf^tnabio 
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impOBitioQ aloDe exp] a in a tbe whole aituatioQ aod 
have found it oeoeseary to recogoUe the role of 
imitation as well. 1 have oootendod more than 
ODOC that the Brahmins strove hard to accom¬ 
modate the dsvelopiog multiplicity of groups and 
their cbaracteristice to their ideal pattern. Oq 
this point 1 ehal) make only ose more quotation : 
“With all this multiplicity, however, to each 
group is ascribed some more or less definite ooou- 
patioo. It appears that in reality new occupational 
groups having the characteristics of castes bad 
ariseD, and combinaticns of the four original castes 
which bounded the Brahmin's mental horizon’*, 
(pp, 91). 

While dsaling with the classes or orders (vama) 
of society the reviewer in “Mao*' observes: “But 
we must be careful not to confound these orders 
of society, which may be traced in many parts 
of the old world in ancient times, with the com¬ 
plex *caste’ organization, with its peculiar charac¬ 
teristics as found in India and India aloue’'. In 
chapter I of my book I have analysed the various 
elements that compose the 'complex caste organi¬ 
zation’j and in chapter 6, 1 have brought together 
evidence on social differentiation among other 
peoples of the world. Oomparing these two sets 
of data £ have reached a certain conclusion, which 
is stated in the following words: It must be 
mentioned at the outset that all the literary 
accounts of the important aspects of caste centre 
round the four orders in society, namely Brah¬ 
min, Kshatriya, Vaishya, Shudrs, and not the 
multifarious groups which are the present day 
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oaete: (pp. 89). Thus It would be seen tbftt the 
Hindu eyatem U unique only in this that it alone 
olaseified some g:roups . as untouchable and 
unapproachable. Id other respects it only differs 
in the thcroutTboeae with which the scheme is 
worked out and in the Dumber of di&erentiatad 
groups". (P. 142) A perusal of the above- 
mentioned chapters of my book will, 1 hope, 
convince the reader of that book that I have not 
confounded the two phenomena which ought to 
have been diatiDguished. 

About the BrahmaDio literature cited in chapters 
8 and 4, the reviewer in “Man” writes: ‘ The difficulty 
about the literature of Dr. Ghurye’s second and 
third periods, olted in obapteri 8 and 4, is to 
know whether it presents aecorately existing facts 
or rather the ideals which its authors deeirsd to 
enforce”. But here ie what I have said iu the 
begioniDg of chapter 8: 'Tu this period (second) 
we have three types of literature which abed 
light on the subject. Ths sacred lore of the 
Aryans present the orthodox aod the more or 
less idealistic etaod-point while the epics testify 
to the contemporary practices. Buddhist literature^ 
CD the other hand, gives a glimpse of the insti¬ 
tution as it appeared to those who rebelled 
agaicst It, and, in part, provides us with a natural 
picture of some aspects of caste. Tbe third period 
may be styled the period of the Dharmasaatras 
and ends with the seventh or eighth oentnry 
A. D. Mann and Vishnu are the chief exponents 
of the social ideals of this age". (p.p, 89). 

*'The term ‘caste' itself is not a happy one; 
and £dtkar and others have warned ns against 
applying this word indifierently to the Sanskrit 
terms vama and yoff, which we consider should 
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be carefully •differentiated". That J have gives a 
careful cossideration to this point svitb be clear 
from the follow lug: ^*Xhe 'Word *Jati’ vblch is 
here.used for vama haacofor^ai-d ie eoiployed 
more often to mean the naicerous .sub-divisiooa of 
a ^'varaa'’. It is also the verBacaUr term for 
'^aaete”. A rjgorons demarcrtioo of raeamag bet¬ 
ween 'Waroa'* aad **jati*’, the former denoting 'the 
the (four large classes and the tiatter only their 
aubrdivisiosa, cannot however, be main tain ed. 

The word, is sometimes iodlscriminately used for 
“varna’’. (pp. 51). 

Of the last two chapters of my booh the 
.reviewer in '^Man" rualsea'the following remark; ‘'The 
last two chapters have rather a political, orserni* 
political, trend and so need not be diaonssed here*\ 
lu one of these two chapters, which is six times 
as large as the other, 1 have discussed the change 
that have come about in the inetrtntion of caste 
as a result of the conditions created by contact 
with Tluropean oClture and political domination 
by the Britieh. Tbe study of culture contact has 
latterly been one of the most fascinating and thought- 
provoking subjects amoog anthropologists and 
Booiologists. Serious students of this subject have 
been discussing the effects of the contact of 
Enropean culture on primitive peoples, \^heth6r 
they be In Melanesia, Malaya or Africa. And 
*as early ss 1914 Dr. Rivera in;hrspaper contfibbed 
to the volume of ‘'Essays 'presented *to 

‘Sir ’Willram Ridgeway" pointed eat tbe impor- 
xanoe of Tndia for the study of -culttire conbscb, 
And I 'thnkkmo eeHoQS student df ^Indian sociology 
should avoid the -study of tbie very instmctive 
aspect of the-a ni quo ^system ^af Gaete -in Tad (a. 
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In thd Journal of the Roycd Anthropohgicctl Ins^tutif 
for JiDU&ry—Jane, 1983, Mr. Waltdr Abboft eoi>* 
trtbutea tn article on '^SooIhI Fnnotiooa ht Labo), 
Kangra District, Punjab'’. 

Id tbc April (1988) number of Man la pub¬ 
lish ed the suEuroary of a comrouDioatlon bj Mr. 
K. de B. Codriugton who has Qodertakan oerUio 
etboographioa) iavestlgatioDs in the Deeeao. 
He Bods that "the aeDsa of indifiduality aznosg 
the peoples Is very acute, espeoialfy among the 
wanderers”, and points out that there is a great 
need of a cultural survey of the objeote of every¬ 
day life, and glossaries of the common term of the 
countryside”. He also 6nds that the same ooste 
is koowQ by different names in adjoining distrioU; 
thus, e, g. the Pifrdhis of the Deoean are aetisaly 
one with the Woffris of Gc^erat. Tbe WaSdar 
etom* mason and earth'worker of the Telofi 
oouatry is or was one with tbe Bhamta (ootorioue 
railway thief) who still talks Xelngu at hooie. 
The Kmkadi, Amos, Aorc^a, and Fetitate at^ 
a<Wally oDe great people, etraddliog the whole 
Deeeao^ though their bouee*language shows Tac^ 
oonaectioos. Tbe aoUiropoaMtHcal meaeveeseois 
taken by hiia oS some six hundred ndUiduaW 
indlodte the extreme microoephaty of the 
people, and it is very important to aocasately 
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identify every iDdividu&l eepeoiaUy as to the 
inarri^e aroa of hie family. 

Id tbe May number of the same Joarnal, is 
giveD tbe summary of a oommoDlcatioa by Mr. 
E. Edgar Cooper oq ‘The ioEueuce of their 
Neighboure od the Bhutanese’'. The influenoe 
on Chinese culture may be seen in tbe carving 
of Chinese dragons od the portals of sbrioes. 
An interesting feature of tbe aborigioal CArnymi 
(Ut.» 'wild’) is a pudding*bowl bat worn by the 
meo, which is made of coarse felt and has five 
drip tips OQ its edge so disposed as to throw 
raio'Water away from tbe nose, tbe chest and tbe 
bach of the shoulders; and a still more ioterestiag 
dress feature is a oiroular disc of felt suspended 
from tbe waist over tbe buttocks beoealb tbe 
siDOck like a tail, whioh obtains for the waerers 
the name of tbe * tailed folk’. 

In the July (19SS) number of tbe same Jour¬ 
nal, appears Lieut'Colonel E. U. Elliot's note oq 
'The Myth of the Mystic East’, Id which be 
suggests a few reasoos for bolding that the wide* 
spread belief that the East is the Home of 
Mystery is based on misunderstanding of facts, 
on inaccurate data and on faulty reasoning. 

In the September oamber of *ifan’, Mr. Ernest 
Maokay describes the process of tbe manafacturd 
of decorated cornelian beads which he learnt from 
an old man of Sebwan in Middle Sindh (India). 

In Polk-Lore for June 193S, appears a paper 
by Mr. M. E. Durham entitled "Whence comes 
the Dread of Ghosts and Evil spirits?" lo this 
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paper Mr. Duibacu adduces reasoDS to show that 
man’a tear of tb© dead which is the origin of 
hie fear of gboate is in eesence man's first yagae 
and tentative recognition of infections dieeasea. 

In the Jwrnal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
(Voi. XXVII, 1931, DO. 2) issued in* Junel98S, 
appear an article by the late Prof- H. C. Das 
Gupta, "On a Type of Sedentary Gbme known 
os Pretva”, an article on “The Social and Reli¬ 
gions cereTDontes of the Chakroia* by Dr. P. 0. 
Bose, an short article on the 'Social and Eeligioua 
Institutions of the Khariae’ by J£r. B. K. Chatterjeej 
an article “On the Worship of the Deity Jal- 
peshvara in the district of Jalpaiguri“ by Mr. 
S, C. Mitra and two particularly intoreeting 
contributions,—one oo ''Wild Man in Assam'* by Dr. 
J. H, Hutton, and aoothsc on the «Wild People' 
of the Sanuls", by Rev. Dr. Bodding. 

The Journal of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay, for 1932 (published in 1983) contaioe 
the following articles''Something about Eyebrows” r 
and “Some Riddles among the Women of GujeraV’ 
by Mr. S. 8. Mehta; “On a Thado Kuki Aoou. 
mnlation Droll'*, “A Notee on the Thado Knki 
belief about the Were'lioness", “Note on Place- 
names in the Jalpaiguri District", ‘*0n a Pew 
Ancient Indian Amulets and Charms”, "On An¬ 
cient Indian Dream-Lore*', “On Some Anmsnt 
Indian Beliefs about the origin of Child-birth**, 
“Supplementary Notes on the Mundari Legends 
and Cnstoros connected with the origin of the 
Names of Ranchi and some of its suburbs ’ aod 
'*A Note on Ghost-lore from the Jalpaiguri distriof'i 
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all by Mr. S. 0. Mit»; aod ‘^Sooiai and Cultural 
Bsckgroaod of the Amil Ooramunity of Hydera¬ 
bad (Sindfa)^’ by Miw a 0. Naraao. 

In the Quarterly Journal of the J^ythic Society, 
for April 1988, and jdso July 1983, Mr, L. V. 
Hamaswami "Aiyar continues his article on “Two 
Dravidio Problems’’, and Mr. S. C. Mitra con- 
thines has “atudies io Bird-Myths” and '^Studies 
in Plant-Myths". 

la the May (1938) number of Trumali Sri* 
VenJcatecvara, Mr. A. Psdmansbba continues bis 
paper on ‘‘Early Dravidian Races". 

In the Indian Bistorical Quarterly for June, 
193$, Mr, Atal K. Sur in a Note on the “Origin 
of Indus Valley Seript” points oat that though 
tka chwaotew of the cave inscription at Vihram- 
bhol in Sambalpor appears to belong to a period 
ioteroiediary between the Script of Mahenjo-daro 
and the Brshmi Script, the dUoovery made by M, 
Guillautna and announoed by Prof, Paul Pelliot 
in the Aoademio de$ Inscriptions et Belles Icett^rs 

of 130 examples of the‘most striking resembUoces’ 

between th© Indus Valley script and the Easter 
Island Scripts complicates the problem. 

Id Vol I, Pert I of SaMya: The Indian. 
Jwrud of 'SMistioe, Prot P. C. Mahalanohie 
oNUnbntea m illnnioating paper on ‘Revision of 
Rieley’a Antiirbpomotrw Data raiating t» Trib« 
and Castes of Bangal". 
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History, Psychology and Culture .—By Dr. 
Alexander GMenuteiser (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Tmhner & Co. Pp. 

price IBs. net. 

This is A most iaterestiog volume io which 
twenty-three highly illuminating papers on sooial 
theory oontrlbuted to different periodicals during a 
score of ^esrs by the dietingoeihed author, 
have been coUeoted and arranged in six parts 
as follows >-1. History, Psyohology and Culture; 

II. Theories of Primitive Mind and Culture j 

III. Totemiejn; IV, Religion; V, Race; VI. 
Variora. A bibliography and an Index oomplet 
the volume. The learned author’s treatnicob 
of some of the ouUtandlng sooial, cultural 
and raoisl problems is most illiimiDating and helpful. 

In Part One the author attempts to show 
that life is psychology and the life of culture 
belongs to the psychological level and, the theories 
of onltuwi anthropology are inbimatsly inter-related 
with psychological insight ; that the aooiden* 
tal factors and the deterministic tendencies 
appear as two inseparable ingredients of the butorioal 
process that develops culture; that the concepts 
of paralUhsm, diffusion, convergence, must each 
be regscded solely in the light of henria^o prin- 
ciplee afld owinot Iw directly utilized for cultural 
intecpietations but thier guarded appUcatiou may 
bring with U a rearrengement of cultural data 
invi^ag and ftoiliUding such interpreta^oos; and 
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thab certain coltaral featuras of uDiTeraal dietri* 
butioo can be interpreted pay ecologically ; but 
where tbe cultaral featarea are tiBely peculiarities, 
belonging to a partlonlar tribe, district or nation, 
they oaQQot be explained psychologically and must 
be aooounted for bietorically ; that every culture 
ie largely indepeodent of ite environment in bo 
far as it is a historical complex (iavolviog invention 
and iiOLtatioD ) but in another set of cultural 
phenomena culture and environment oo>operate 
and mnet be regarded as co-determlants (tbe 
same culture at different stages of ita progress 
making different uses of the same environment 
and different cultures too making different uses of the 
same envirooinent). In Part II, different theories of 
cultural origins are discussed. Fart 111 contains 
an analytical study of Totemiam and a discussion 
of its form, content and origin". Dr. Goldenweiser 
coDcludes that ^neither Nature^Myaticism nor the 
functioning in tbe form of a set of homologous 
units are inherently totemic traiU but what 
opens up poasitrilities for a totemic complex 
is the aasociAtioQ of these features with a eib 
system. To tern ism fioorishes only when carried 
by a sib system ; and aib systems, on the other 
hand, are so frequently totemic as to invite the 
application of Tyler's fruitful concept— adhesion. 
Stb-systero must have and do have a predilection 
for nature-mysticism*', Part IV deals with 
Eelegion and begins with a Critique of Durkheim’s 
tbosry of the Origin and Nature of Religion. 
Sy an analysis of Dorkkeim’s theory the author 
shows that the identification of primitive religion 
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with totemism aod the toUmio prisoiplo with 
mam U aa error. The autber ia further of 
opinioD that Burkbeim erra in olaiming for mana 
and ltd emotional oonoommitaoc, the religioua 
thrill, an exclusively crowd-psyohologioal origin. 
According to cur author’s analysis, the essential 
end ultimate factors in magic and religioo are 
two oouofiptional factors, namely, spirit and mana ,— 
one emotional factor, namely, the religicos tbril,*^ 
and one aodvational, namely, the magical act 
which is expression in behaviour of certain 

desires’’, and though not religious '’becomes early 
assooiated with the religious thrill on scoount of 
certain peculiarities in magical situations when 
compared to matter-of-fact situationi”. Fart V 
treats of Race, and points out that all races are 
mixed, though owing to the operation of the Mendeliau 
principle individuals or families of relatively pure 
type will at times appear; that specetio racial 
difPerenoes usually prove to be illusions and are 
not actually racial or hereditary but cultural or 
acquired by education and tUat all the races of 
man, as far as their availabidity for cultural pur¬ 
poses is concerned, are on a par and comparable, 
so that Man is One, though OivilisatioDS are 
many both in variety and io aohievemeut. For 
aught we know the potential psychic equality may 
be a faot. Id Fart VI, enritled Yariora, the author 
compares the performance of men and women in 
creative ness, disousaea Frond’s Psychology and 
finds he is net, strictly speaking, a psychologist. The 
last paper is a dialogne between a Teacher and bis 
Pupils, headed "OiviHsatioo as some School child- 
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r«i see The book is a highly interesting and 
thonght-pro?okiDg one, and will be a valuable 
addikioB to the sociologist's library. The get-op 
(4 the book is exeelleot. 


The Frazer Lectures, 1922-1933.—^ 

barren R, Dawon (Macmiltan^ 1938), PP. XV+ 
S04- Pri^ 5. net. 

volame ooataias eleven lectures, delivered 
one each year fcosn 1922—1932, in oonnection with 
annual lecturership in Social Anthropology found¬ 
ed in honour of Sir James Frazer to comme¬ 
morate his important contributions to science and 
literature of which the orowning monument is 
the Golden Bough itself. The respective subisota 
of the eleven leotures are : I. The EwltUion of 
Kinihip; An afrioan Study, By E. Sidney Hartland, 
II. Immigrants and their Injiuence in the Lake 
Reyxon of Central Africa. By the Eev. Canon 
John Kcsooe, HI. The Age 0 / <?od.s By W. 
J. Perry. IV, Myth in Pr*»i8^ Psehoicgy. 
By Brcwislaw Malinowski, V. LaMiee A^Mort Pu 
I}ieu en Egypte. By Br. Alexandre Moret, VI, 
The JXfusion of Culture^ By K. R. Marett, VI I. 
The Study of Popular Sayings, By Edward A. 
Westermarok. VIII. The Rehyion of a Prunitwe 
Peoploj By A. C. Haddon, 131. Zee Oceafnens. 
By Dr. Paul Rivets X- The Earlier heiigion of 
Oreeoe in the Light of Oretan Diseovertes. By Sir 
Arthur Evans, XL The Aryan Theory as it dktnds 
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Todfiy. By Sir Arthur Keith, Most of these 
Lectures had already been published eeparately 
either in the form of pamphlets or in Magesioee 
or expanded in book*form, and rnoet of our readers 
must have already known, enjoyed and profitted by 
them. Eaob of these Leotnres, prspared and de¬ 
livered by a recognized authority on the topic of 
the leoture, is of absorbing ioteresb and throws 
additioual light on its subject-matter, The Intro* 
dnotion which gives a history of the origin of 
these Lectures, and a portrait of Sir James Frazer 
add to the value of the volume. The get-up of 
the book leaves nothing to be desired. 


Sacra meat B of Simple Folk •—By R. R. Marott 
(Oxford, Clarendon Preoe, Xondotw Afilford. 19SS), 
PP. Bi5. Price 10 S. nrU 

This is the second course of Lectures delivered 
by Dr. Marettoa Lord Giffords Foundation before 
the University of Sb- Andrews during the aoa- 
demio year 198^83, In. the first eonree of 

Lectures which appeared under the little of "F^th, 

Hope, end Charity iu Primitive Religion”; Dr. 
Marret dealt with the religion of Primitive folk 
iu its aspect of sentiment, In the present course 
of Lectures he has considered Primitive Religicn 
with reference to ita ritual or ‘Saoramentor 
features: The ten Lectures are headed respectively,^. 
I. Natural functions and their Coneeeration IL 
Bating, HI. F^htin^iTV. Mating; V. Educatinffi 

Ifi 
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Seidin^' Xi £>ging. 

Ib fcb4 first) Lf^ttrSf aft^ ciefiaiDg^ a Saofa- 
frmt as ^tsuy r»«9 whieh by way of saoetioa or 
p9tfitm blonibg iavevts a r>Mai&l faeotioo with a 
sBjrsrftMural OTt^wrhy iff ito o#n'^ anfi h ri^al 
al ***a organised tweM^ae^ approved by the 
Mwisif oOoaeraadi for dealirg with tbe ii>Qsl<ro)aMe 
e)eiMlt id any oHtioal setoatMci af bdman life,’’ 
the tweed Leofor^a* stiecDpta to show that ‘^cd 
at) nSdat froms the saerfliBeut » the nost dyrta* 
1 ^, aotaiog td the aid nf a giten activity, at tbe 
point at whi^ it finds itself baffled by .natara id 
the shape of the oontradiotions of the eenso*world, 
so as to turn it into a superaotivity by bringing 
iato piay the latent energy of the morat peraoaaUty”. 
la the aeoosd Leature Dr. Marett shows how 
the sacramental rites of the primitive man 
iooluding those rites oj muUipUcation which involve 
the SofdiiiD eaCTrlg hf ehd tOt#tD, tyrhboffSe bid desire 
ta be at etld itHfh the ^wSrtr to wWeh he looks 
^ bis 'daffy bread’. Ih th& third LS6tflt« thd 
Lfotfli'ef ehoWI hcn^ actt of tiohdcs Wfi!ah fimrt 
hava be an itrtTi table Id Ihd eariy man^a etrug^e 
M eristdhee are lettpered tvith a fonas of th« 
Of hadMD Irfo ebrOUgb astodlfttton tvith 
rtWgfoft, Atid fbe fighti&g Spirit is dhOi'ted by 
attttfiitlod Kf Mghef SfifiS; In the fourth L^etbrd 
tte WfBW polhts oat that the BlIdKlporttHt 
centm mamt tff tbo sythbofleai tvedding tiim 
wdfild «oa W be *'f© pfoolaim ttbd tOfettffflae, 
itbeiiw? by rifig, imty eating flegetter, of oihertit^, 
that union itnplioit in tha sexual bond itself, out 
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directly ^rm". It k further the pri»® 

^«0t of ‘‘th# piipTjlar eipw^t sp itrpQgif Fcwk®4 
ifl primitiFf of merrwge, uj47 “^A»t 

ill IP ill betfvaw tbA partiee co^rcad ratfc^r 
to prorpoje ^ ooajnjoc blcs^iog"* In thf pftp 
Lecture, tfie author roeDtiona certain Av«tr»).iaQ 
euetorae wbida give oe “a gUvpw of 
riiflaliD the act pf ^oweor^tipg lh.e nature) ifopuled 

to tpein yp a obiW in the way ha ehall go*’. In 
the Lattbgrer J>r. Mnrett ihowe that In the 

rudiroeciary etate of aociety tiie effective exefpita 
of nothwty la wentiaDy thaocratio, a gift of 
ffondw*working acoornpaniei prowflw aod eXyi 
even in the heed man of the looeely prganieed 
group, and, aa oentraliaaliop proceeda, the prieet* 
kM)g eotnee into being, whoee eacerdotal fnnotione 
/woforce bii fteeular eetWitiee in ell aorte of way a. 
Aa repreaenling Uve hick of the oomajunity, how¬ 
ever, the chief teods to be hampered by the 
encUeaa tebooa to which he ie .eubjeot, wUJe he 
have to die prew^rely eo ae to tranemit 
b»a aatredneia uniropaifed. In the seventh Loo.tnre, 
Pr. Mar.ett brioQy dMcribaa the alow and difficult 
aeUbliehment of the judicial method of settling 
dieputee which baa been greatly furthered by the 
belief that behind the decieiona of the human 
tribvmal « ‘a jndgroent of God*. Though certain 
offanoee are regarded as ^aina* rather than ‘criroee’ for 
which the 'eioner* h’ae t-o be removed by excom- 
murucetion or death, and certain other offences 
aiay be righted by private vengeance, in the long 

yun the poblio uUthorUy, l^el/ ae^ia^ed by 
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religioD in sbitutiooft suoh as th& ordeal and the 
oath, takes over tbo entire adloio(stratioo of law, 
both crimioal and civil, In the eighth Leotnre, 
the author gives a sketch of the early history of 
covena(3t and shows that “despite the so called 
'uagioal* aoootnpanimenU, which amonnt to no 
more than a materia) symbolism misread, the 
ooveoaot of blood or ot gift is all along, in its 
underlying motive, a covenant of grace’’. Primitive 
religion has helped to establish the sanctity of 
covenant or contract by threatening faithlessness 
with a conditional ourse and by regarding an 
ezobange of gifts or services quite apart 
from oossideratioDS of profit, as a commut^ioD on 
a par with the blood^covenant. Early barter is 
a secondary development of meetings primarily 
intended to foster mutual friendship by tbs 
giving and receiving of lQclc*brfDgiDg objects. 
In the ninth Lecture Dr. Msretb shows that the 
chief interest and objective of primitive medicine, 
whether as exercised in the com inanity or in its 
members singly is to restore to his patient ^spiritual 
health' on which physical health depends. The 
primitive* medicine man is essentialy a soul doctor, 
and has to ondergo a strict training and observe 
the severest taboos, in order to preserve his 
power over forces of evil. Primitive society 
views disease as a “spintnal visitation, the result of 
an enemy's spells or of the patient's ov n sinfulness, 
so that the msdicine*man's cure takes the form 
of exorcism designed to dispel fear and restore 
confidence. Aooideotally, however, many of such 
methods of expelling evil by means of blood-letting, 
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purging, trepbauing and bo on hava a physical 
DO less than a moral elTeot. Is tba Dinth and 
last Lecture the dietiDguished' aotbor shows bow 
ID face of the supreme mystery of death primitlre 
religion, from prehistoric times onwarde, has by 
meane of faneral rites gircD rarioue expression 
to a steadfast faith in the reality of a future 
life; aod although a certsio oonfliot may be noted 
between a fear of tbe ooDtagtoo of death as 
represented by the corpse or gboet and ao affec* 
tionate desire to further tbe welfare of tbe deported 
in whatever abode be is supposed to dwell. On the 
whole, hnwever, love prevails, and tbe primitive 
community believes itself to be in friendly touch 
with aocestral spirits whose seini'divioe powers 
are always at the disposal of tbe tribe if proper 
respect is paid to their wishes. Thus religion 
converts death itself into a source of hope and 
comfort 

This volume, like its predeoeaeor~*‘Faitb, Hope 
and Cbairty'*, should form an iodispeniable companion 
to tbe student of Social Anthropology. 


Origins of Sacrifice A study In Comparatiye 
Religion i-*By £. 0. James (John Murray) JSSS. 
Price 10$. 6d. Pages XV1+SI4. 

Id tbe present volume the antbor has attempted 
to trace hiatoricolly aod analyse oritioaDy the 
complex institution of saoribce an it is prevalent 
throughout tbe world from prehistoric times down 
to the present He baa begun from tbe blood 
offerings and vegetation offerings of primitive 
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of oecturiea thB «iilt 0 ^ worifico bas takec different 
shapda auoh aa buoiao sAoriSoo, biead-huutiog ^to. 
and bow ntuala a;)4 oulta ara ooDnoatad 

with it. Ha has not ooiy oocsidared it from tba 
antbropologifial sUuipoiot also from (ba 

payobological ud evap from fba nod ran Fraudian 

atand^inXa. Ha baa proved that tha jziafitation 
of sAopiBoa ie Msooiatad with all forms of rejigiona 
ritoala, bat that vith tha growth of atbioal ooncapts 
aad 00 aooouct of raligiooa ideas having baao 
inora spiritualisad in recant years, aacri^a ia 
00w iiuiicative of higher haman valnas and has 
thus andargooe a new orientation. history 

of ritual is iba hiatcry of religion and the ritnality 
of aacrfhca is shown by its remarkable power of 
aorvival when the aooieat myths and rites are 
baiog reinterpreted as symbols of netephyalcal and 
ethical concepts'’. 

The book ia the Brat ayatematic attempt to 
review the whole ioatitution of sacrifice in ita cnltoral 
setting and Dr. James has removed a loDg*felt want, 
iko interesting feature of the book is that tbe learned 
author shows a fairly correct conception of tbe 
Hindu idea of eaerifioe. l^e book contains an 
index and a valuable and cnkaustive bibiliography. 


SfttlF Beliefs aad Their Social loflueoce By 

Edtvard Westermarck. (Macmillan^ 7 9 ^S) pp. 

Fnce 79 . $d^ net. 

In this volume tbe cmfbor deala with bbe 
iodueOAce that early rel^giena a^d magiosl he^efs 
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have eaeroiee^ upoft oertUM Koia) sekiticmehip and 
iM^tubidofl. lo obapber I., Df. Westarrnarak 
begloa vibh aa axamisatm of the views of other 
writers and then gooe oq to eipkin his own 
TtewB OB religios and aa^o, aod m eucoeasiro 
chapters be deals with the 'Political and Moral 
lofluecoe of Early Keligioc^ 'Rsspeot for Private 
property; - Charity*,. 'HoBpit4Jity;--tbs Right of 
sanctuary’: The Subjeotiou of Children: Regard 
for Troth abd Good faith* The Oath’^ ^The 
ordeftl4<^RegarA for Honian Life—Joatios—CrimhMl 
LawV 'Duties to GodV; ^Mcrriage'j ReliglcQa 
Celibacy, and Sexual Relations—Rf)ig;ioae Proeti' 
tution'; 'Marriage and 'The Position of 

WSitidK*. The pressot folome is, a« the author telle 
iM {fi the prefhse, based on his former works, which are 
familiar to most etudeetto cf Social At)tbtopology. 
Though maoy soolologiets may not agree With 
Dh Vfeetormarok la all his vistrs, there can be 
09 qaeetioa that his theories, as laeeistly bat 
otserly set fofth in eh la boob, m thooght^provolriog. 

fM ifioobar laifthda «£d Thsir People 

R. Jfdn, iiAth 9 MenvHr ccntrOfuttd Sir David 
Praift fSillinp Met /or' (he Jioi/al Atuhropo' 
lofficat Tnsdiuu). Pp. Price. 

This aooouot of the Nioobarese is writteo in 
the light of long and intimate acqaaiotaoce of 
the people, their langaAgc, eustome and menUlity, 
by i, syaspatbatio admioiatrator. It is unforUioate 
that tba Mtbor oould aot himself armngs and resMisl 
into the form of a monograph on the NioobareA Hm 
mass of rery vslusbU materials which he leA In 
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the form of ‘notaa*. Some of the m&tariala were 
however reduced bj the author himself into the 
form ofarUclesaud were published from time to time 
by the Royal Aothropological Inslitute and other 
learced eooietiee. The Editor of this volume, Mr. 
L. H. Yates, has admirably performed his self- 
impoeed task of briogiog ioto proper relatioa aod 
putting into coooise form the soattered notes 
left by the author. The preseot volume will Jong 
remaiu the standard work on a most interesting 
primitive community. A oumher of excellent illustra- 
UcDS and the three maps add to the interest and 
value of the book, 

The Old Stone Age. A study of Palaeolithic 
Times:— M. 0. BurkiU. (Cambridge Univereiey 
Pr&ss, 29$$). Fp. XIV^IS^. Price Ss. 6d. net. 

A book by Mr. Burkitt on any department 
of “Fre-history” does not require oommendation. 
Such a suooiat and yet oomprehensive study of 
palaeolithic times as we have before us in this handy 
volume oan only be expected from an accomplished 
scholar who has thorough mastery over his subject. 
As is inevitable, in a small volume of this size, 
the author can only give generalised aooounts of 
the various oultures dealt with, but the accounts 
given in the volume are very lucid and oompre- 
heosive; and, so far as oavs art is concerned we 
have a fairly detailed aocouot of it and the 
motives underlying its production. The book will be 
read with interest and pro6t not only by the student 
of anthropology aod archaeology but also by the 
general reader. 


M 
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Primitive Arts and Crafts: An Introduction 
to the Study of Material Culture.—i^y A. U.Sayce. 
(Ctmbndg^ tTnitwrsiey Prett, 19SS). PP, JT/Zi+^Pf 
Pr^ 8$. 6 d. net. 

All SQtbropologiete vUl heartily welcone this 
book^ wbioh is in a way the piooeer work in this 
line. Within the present limics of spaoe, the 
author oau give only a limited treatment of hie 
subjeot. And so be has contented hiroeelf with a 
genera) introdnotion to the study of Material Cul¬ 
ture aod 4 review of some of the main principles 
involved, the ways in whiob changes and devs- 
lopmenti may be brought about in material ool- 
ture and the rate at which oulture may change. 
The book ie well written aod will eminently serve 
the purpose for which it is inteuded. 


Else of the Chrlitltn Power in India.—Ay 
Major £. D. Boee, (Sec(md Edition, R. ChatUrji, 
Cakulia, mi). PP. Vlll’^iOll. Price Re. 18 not. 

Tbe history of the satablishmeot of British 
supremacy in India is given in this book mostly 
from original sources aod, as &r as possibla, from 
accounts oontemporansons with the events narrated. 
In the lutrodnction a brief aoonunt is given | 
of tbe struggle between different Christian Nations for 
supremacy in India. The booh proper begioa with 
the oommeuoement of hostilities between the then 
Nawab of Bengal aod the East ludia Company 
in the middle of tbe 16th century and ends with 
the termination of the East India Company’s rule iu 
1858. Tbe book is packed with faoU and details some 
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be Dffvf tO'Bi&sb ponderous 

b^t wel}-written ttie ooDerder- 

able industry, 'erudition, 'critical aounren and 
literary skill of its talented author. 'In the light 
of the e^denoe br'Ought forward in^ this book some 
of our cherished notions as to eTents and rnen 
ma^reqtiire reGonslderation and rsTision. 


Hyths and Cekemocies' of the Mandan 'and 
Hldafea.— (Second 9ene$) CoUected by Marlha 
•Wan^n Bechwkh. • (Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 19$S). PP, 111-^967. 

l^u's^is ancnber 12 of the PubliAtioos of*the 
F^k-Li^ Foandattons, Yuear 0<^]eg>e. <>1^6'aeries 
of stories ootleoted in this 'Volume are‘meant 'to 
bring ont the relation df * mythology to ceretnonial. 
*'!rfae -IzfUoduotioc, • the =<l)spyanatrdD «ppeaded to 
tdie * ditt story' and 'Mme of < the ^foot-notes'-are 
helpful'towards a proper appr^^tton^^f the<^<Mbries 
and their sigaitioaDce. 


Sgyptiac ReMgi^n.—Z r«o. s. Edited hy 
Samuel A. B. Mercer. (Alma Egan‘Byatt Pcun' 
dation New ‘York. Jyly SdSS)* 

We "accord‘ft hearty welcome to this Journal-of 
'■Hgyptian ^'Retigion ‘edited >by - the - Professor -tof 
"Egyptology*in the* University of Toronto, Oanada. 

• IbproBJiees'to te''‘of'indahJable belp''*to ‘stadeite'nf 
*tbo ft D elsDt^ *01 ^haation nf*^Egypt. 


i^0tid$s- of Bofth. ' 

l»g7«da Samhitii— Part I. (Indian Bessar^fh 
InsUiut^, CalciUia, 29$$). Ptics Rs: !•$ 09. (India), 
SB.- $ d. (foni^).,' 

This is tbt) first iQstaloidQt of t now edition 
of tbe Vedas which the Indian Reaearoh iDstitute 
baa taken in hand. Judging by the eicellenee 
of this first part, we may look forward to puseees* 
ing within a reasonable time a scholarly and 
dependable edition of the Rig Veda with the 
text in as much of its original form as possible 
with proper accent marks^ appropriate eitrsois 
from authoritative ooromentators, an Rnglish traos* 
lation in the light of Sayana’e commentary, oritioal 
notes embodying different interpretations by reoogni* 
ssd sobolari^ besides Bengali and Hindi tranelations 
of the text with explanatory notes. AD students 
of Comparative Religion as well as students of 
Indology and of the Hindu Heligion, will welcome 
this ambitions publication. 


Trayancore Census Report, 1931 By Rao Sahib 
N. Kunjan .Pillai, (Trwondnm Oov^rn'mrA 
39SSj. Pp. ^+5«5.. Pn« Rs- S. 

An. interesting feature of the Reports of, thp, 
GenauB of 1981 is. that soiue ^f. the Reports, 
prepared, by Indian Ceos us Superintendents are 
among, tbe very, besb Such was the Baroda 
Report: prepered,. by M?. S. V. Wukerjoa,, which, 
was reveiwsd Id. our^iasue.of September last . year. 
The Travanoore Report by Br. Pillai has, we 
are gratefied to find, attained the same high 
standard. Dr. Piliai has collated, sifted and systema- 
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tieed a vast mass of statistioal and other data, 
and evaloated and interpreted tbem with sound 
judgment ond human sympathy, and presented 
his faots and infereness in a lucid style. Where 
everything is first-rate it may appear invidious 
to ssleot for particular mention any particular 
portions. But it is obvious that to anthropologists 
tbe chapters on ‘Religion’, ‘Caste, Tribe and Race', 
and the Appendices to those chapters will be of 
the greatest interest. These portions, like the 
rest of tbe volume, have obviously been written 
in tbe light of scientific knowledge of tbe subjects 
dealt with and close personal acquaintance with 
the people in question. A number of good 
photographs of primitive human types of the 
State, their primitive habitations, and primitive 
modes of handling their rude weapons and fire- 
prodnoing apparatuses, add to tbe value and 
charm of the ethnological part of the volume. 
Hay it not be reasonably expected that tbe 
liberal and enlightened State of Travanoore will 
lose DO further time in prodocing a suitable 
work on the Tribes and Castes of that State 
as its sister State of Cochin has done ? Tbe 
talented author cf tbe present Census Report 
and bis ethnological assistants, if entrusted with 
such work, oan, it is obvious, be very well expected 
to accomplish their task with credit to themselves 
and to tbe State, as they have done in the 
preparation of tbe Report under review. 



BOOKS FOK SALE.' 
atm "MAN IN INDIA" office. 

Church Road, Ranchi, B. N. Ry. 

I. ORAON RELIGION AND CUSTOMS. 

Sf &U BAHADUR SAHAT CHANDRA ROY. m. a., i. i.» k. t. e. 

Tifviv* Jtup4M- 

SOME OPINJONS ON THE BOOK, 

Ool T. 0. Hodfion, U. A>, m SAftolcn ^ ^ 

V Oamhridfft '‘A book Uko tbie^Mao. eleari 
loiontido, •^mpfttbetio, eoiopreboaiivo^ifl of pKme {mporbftDM to 
the etudeot of Anthropology, to the scudeab of Religion aed to the 
Admiolatrator who Meht or ibould leek to anderetaod Cbo forow 
wbloh goTora human aoUvitiM^ and it it fall of obarm and intaraat 
for the geeenl reader wbodeeiree to know louetbiog at onea 
aoourate and iateligible of the Peoplet of ladW'. 

Dr. R R Marett, M. A» D. So., Btetcr ej g^ttr Colt«^ 
Ojifbrd "la ray opinion the lateet work of Rai Babidur' 
Barat Obaadra Boy, oaiaely, Or^n S^Ugrion and Ctulcyn$ (Kaacbl, 
193B), folly muntaiBe tba high itandaid of Mcorate obeemtioo 
and oritioal iaterprekatloo already reaehed by him iu ble we) I* know a 
reeearobea for vbloh Suropeaa icbolare are exceedingly grateful; 
for it {• obrioue that, bo loag ae he aooepta tbe itme eaQoai of 
loduoUve enquiry, tbo Indian iovettlgator bae a better ohaase of 
probing and penetrating to Che truth In regard to all tbiogi Indiao 
and eepeolally la regard to the peyebologioal faote^’ 

Sir Arthur Keith, M. A., M. D., L. L. D., F. B. 0. S-, 
F. R S', "1 am very cooMioai of the great work yon 

have done and are doing. There IJ oo lohool or collage of Aathro* 
pology but will make a epeoial place for thu your lateit work both 
on Iti library tbelvei and la iti heart. I doubt if My ooe bee ever 
dooe eo much for tbe Anthropology of a people ae yon have done 
for the Oraoo. I endoree all my friend Ool. Hodioo hae wriitea in 
ble preface and in partloolar would I DnderHue yonr duiatereeted 
and pemeCeot labour for tbe advacoe of Soieoce'*. 

Dr. Bo]a.ad B. Dixon, A. M., Ph. D., Fritter of ^«uAro> 
pology in ifu ffanard Univortity, Gambridgo, Afhu., 

I wee delighted to get your reeeat book ea Oraon RoUgion 
and bare reviewed it for the American Antbropologiet The 
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book iMtita on the b5|?b aUoderd which' 70 a htT© let In yoor 
preriou worke, end prownte the nftteri*! ui » very c&ctivefwm. 
I congmtaUte .yoo on at most oordisily. 

The Tiroes (Lnaaoo, F»bra.tjr 88.1826);- A .wrydetuUd 
Moooot ot tbe reUgion »iidm»poo( tba Orwn» otObote-Nmgpnii, 
. peopia ol DravidiiQ .p»cb. It i. buad on twelve ye«e' 
iDveatigetioi. by e iigbly eonpetent. etbnologiit, whoWalrwdy 
publilbed. s work on thie people. It can be seen what s nob 
field , there is in lodis smoog the caore primitive, peoples, .which, 
indeed, osa beet bo tilled by treiped lodien ethoologtfU. There 
is » lopf I chepte* eleo on i moTeoeota dariag .Che Uet hundred 
yeete end moce emoog the Oreooe towerde e higher, eimpder 
reiigioo).which will iatemt etodenW o£ reJigioijp peychology. 

The Nature (London, Merch 6 , Ethnologists ere 

indebled to Serst Chendre Boy tor hie veloeWe book ••Th4 
Otaonx of Chou^lfo^pur" (1915), end now be hes provided e 
sMidy of Oraon Rdigion and O^tom* which eboold be reed by 
all those wbo ere intoreeted in primitive religiooe The especial 
Tiloe of this book is not merely in the detailed accounts of 
sodo-reUgiooi and leligioue ritee and ceremonies and mimical 
prscrioes, bat in the very saggestive religicue trenafonna^ooe 
Ibst have occurred since Ihe Oraons arrived, end tbe process 
H still continuing- 

The DisoOTery. (London, Febroary 1929):— When the 
history of etbaological study in India come* to be written, tbe 
Btme of tbe author of this work is least likely to be overlooked. 
By hie own work sod by his encouragement of others as editor 
of the periodical ifan in India, he hes deserved well of hu 
colleagoes in entbropology, Saret Chandra Koy has published 
here the prceoieed eontinuaUon of bis studies of the Oraon of 
»bioh the first instalment appeared aa long ago as 1916, Tbe 
author is here concerned only with their religious and magical 
beiiefe, both directly in themeeWee and in their relation to tbe 
Oraoo sorial iostilctions, such as are involved in Mrtb, marriage 
and death. Of partiouler interest to students of folklore and 
primildv© religion are the sections dealing with agrioultorel 
ceremonies end tbe belief in witchcraft which afford muuh nseftd 
materUl for both comparison end contrert with Eoropeen folklore. 
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A ’ flo^ obftpt&r ' wjtb raviTal laMvaaiQiita tod modem 

'Uodenaiw ia OfMc r^on ' wbiob u high]; Mggeriivd' ADd 
' deservM the 'Ureful of all wbo w^- ta' ony • way 

iaUnetod la vn ooaaeeted «itb tbe problems •of «doicista«^cm 
« BmoDg'peoples'of oou^Bmppeaci oultore. 

StaUsman <OetoatU, idarcb 37. I9d9>:^ TbS 'fU! 
Bahador is veUboovo for<hie oxeeilent mooographe oA the ifuHda* 
aod Orwnt, aad ie erer^wbsre recogmeed as so aat^Topologis^ 
of rare iaai^e, lodta. «ieb its great vanaty of nose, as^ooalitsM, 
* 0 £«e<U, oastoms, and ouHoees affc^s so axeoUeot field * for tbe 
"satbropologist sad aocioiogist. This no*' book will bo atadied vitb 
doligbt by ooientisto ia maop oooatries. Tho author bu nado 
a capital mo of bis opportnaitieo of stod^iog tbe oereral 
of aborigiaee in Cbota'Kag^r' and Oeottal' India, 

The Forward (Caloutca. Fobroarp 19, 1929) Tbo learaed 
aothor is a pionoer in tbo field of anthropology and needs no 
introdnction. Bxs previous works— Thi Sirhors, The Mwidu and 
The Urame are olasaios and already established a vorld-wide 
reputation for him. The present Tolome is a befitting 
•noeeesor to hieprevtona works, It»the onteone of the authors 
'^p and lAboriooe ibTsstigaUons Into the religion and c« toms 
of tbe Onwu, a mocb-fieglseted tribe of Obota^Kagpor, earned 
'OB'for a'long period of ^>oiit twelee years apd «e SDob an 
inequable treaenre to' atndents of askhiopology and stedecta 
'(of religion. 

The get*Qp ■of die book is exoeUeni In short, the biMk 
''leaTes' nothing to <be desired. 

The Serrant of India (Poona, May 8^, 1929) h- Vu 
book ie worthy of the aatbor, Kai Bahadur 8. C. Boy of Benohi, 
who ie a vell*known student of anthropology relating to the 
aboriginal tribee of Cbotep-lTsgpur and tbe Oentral Indian Plateau 

The chapter on eou^religions rites and oeremoniM is Tory 
Interesting and demands careful stody. Tbs last chapter on the 
OrooK Beiiffion with its rerival movecoeats is ozeeediagly iostrocdTS. 

'>7e etrongly reoonuneiid the book to students of anthropology 
as well as to tbe general reader. 

The Modem Reriew (Oalcutta, January, 1929)?— Baf 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra Boy ia one of the few Tnd?Aw« who 
bM shown A keen interest in ths etady of the primicire foUu 


oE thu eooBtry. Iq ’rorks tb^t b« bw ilrwSy 

pQblieb^ btte earned lor him^tbe repuUUoti ci being oor 
forooMt authority on the ahhrigiw of (^ota-Nagpor. The 
present ToluBe on .«<* Oustcmt w the 

sequel W hie eerUet work on Thi Otmm ^ CAoto-^Tajj^w 
(1915) la it tbeEei Bebedor be^ gi 7 en « eshaostive wcoant 
of the reirgioos and aodal .{httitotiwia of this intereoting tribe, 
the reeultt of cOow personal observation end infunate ^Bamtaooe 
nreading over a period of twenty years- He has analysed tha 
Oraon beiiefa into their purely religiooe and m^ical eidenand 
has desttrihed the onatoias and ritee assOoated with the chief 
cneea of life. As an aotboritatiTe treatment therefore of Oraon 
me in a itn phases, including some of the modern teadenwes, 
hie account could hardly be improved. 

The hook is well-printed and jUoatrated and the price la 
moderale for a work of this kind. For rtodenle of Anthropology 
in the PostrGwdnate elaesee of our Univetmtloe it shonld form 
a very bandy and reliable text book for some of their courses. 

The Quarterly Joumal of the Mythic Society 
(Bangalore, July, 1929)Eni Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy 
> is too well known in the anthropologioal world to need any 
intfodnotion. The publicatJon of a volume on Croofi Bsiiffion 
and Cw^oms was foreehadowed in 1916, when hii Oraont of 
ChotoKagpw first appeared. He has since been engaged in the 
invtttigatioa c9 their rellpon and customs lor w^*nigh twelve 
years, and the retulta are embodied in the present nobly 
illostrated volnme. 

The work ie fall of oharm and interest to the general 
ceader who deeiren to know something of the religion and 
eoatoms of this interasticg people. "Wo have great plnaure in 
commendiDg this volume to all stodente of anthropology. 


2. TSSSiaSOBS: a ZittU-imovn JvugU t>/ CAoto* 

2fafipw.-^Bj lUi Sftbadur SanI ChMsi^re Koj, m. b. l.» m. l. c. 
Pp. Tm+60&» Se (Rtocsbi; "iTiJr ISDIA'* 

1926). FrloQ Ra. ; or 15 •. 

SOME op^fms. 

SiB JA&dES 0. FRAZER, 9. o. l., i. l. b., lict. 9., r. b. a., 
r. fi. A» 0 . M.> ProfoMor of Aotbropologj In tho Trimly CoUogai 
Cunbridge irriCds :— 

.......m 1 find It obaraetoTuod bj tba eamo high qtuditM a 

mark your former monognpha o& the Mu&ddfl atvl OraOlIB. 
7ou have reodered a Taluablo aarrieo to aathropology ty plae 
U3g oa record the customs aod heliafs of a rery priautiTO tribe 
about vhieb Tary little was koovo before and whjob, bob for 
your careful sad prolooged obeemtione, might bare passed 
away practically unknowa. As in your (oncer volumes I 
adraire the diligeoee with which you have collected a large 
body of mteresUcg facta aad the perfect lucidity with which 
you have eet them forth. The book is a 6De spooimea of a 
monograph on ao Indian tribe and meet always rexoain the 
standard authority on the snhject. I oongratulate you heartily 
on your aohievemsnt, and earaeetly treat that you will occticue 
your TiJuable iovestigataon and give ue other eimiUr Meoucts 
of other primitive aad little known Indian trihee. 

SiB ARTHUR ££ITH, v. d.| f. b. o. a, t. l. s., f. a b., Cod> 
eervator of ^e Museum and Eunteriac Profeeeor, Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, writes 

.Ton have docs a splendid piece of work^ooe which will 

make Europe indebted to you. 

Db, a. 0. EADEON, u. Sc. 9., F. b. 6., PUadsr in Sdm> 
logy, of Cambridge, writes 

.Tour acoustomed excellent work. It is a meet ueeiul 

oonlributioD to Indlu Ethnology. 

Db. ROLAED B. DIXOH, a. ii<, Fs. b., Profeeeor of AatiLPO- 
pology in tho Harvard Umverri^ writes 







.Too! frri9 oeftsioly (Mog i6 be pvood c4 io- die 

«(pdia you bftve puU^ed of ttto CboUrN^pa? Uibee, sod 
Mtb^po^flte are in yonr debt. If oaiy we ooold have niov 
lar fitodiee of all tbe wilder peoplea of lodia, how fiae it 

would be I. 

TH£1?AT17BE, (Loadon; Septetaber 19, 1925):— 

.Stadeate of lodian aathropology are deeply iadebtad to 

Ur. Boy for the light be haa chiowir' on the paet aod present 
oidWrre of the Obt}ta*Ka^ur plateM. In the 3ihar and Oruta 
S«idareh Sodti/a Joiamal be hte opeoed up new ground io the 
ardiaeology of hia ar«a. His aonogcwpbe oa the Mvndaa and 
Oraofu ace olaeeiea '**^6 SirbOrs" >e yet another firat>rate atady, 
a study not coerely of an obscure tribe bat also of the work* 
logs of that mystdrioua oomplea of thought aod fecJiag whioh 

gfoto make up human culture.Ur. Boy is never a 

theoriter or a psrtiaao ; bis diotioo is simple and preolsei bis 
b^iriratioD oomss straight from the hearts of the humb folk 
be has made hU friends. 


3 . rsinavruASAns TamosniTrar. i^tu 

numerous Ulostrationj, aod an Introductioo by Sin BDWABU 
OAlt, s. o. a L, 0 z 2., I. 0. 8., Ba.* n. 

Priee-^U Bupees. 

SOMS 

SiB J. 0. ^lA2SBt n. 0- u, ih u n., Litt. n., f. s. a., p. b. a,, 
Professor of Booisd An^ropology in the (Jaiversity of Uverpool, 
wrReet"^ 

It is a work of great iot^Mt and high fStae artf'^ Md 
aocurate descriptioD of an Indiso Eill-tKbe. I ooogratuJate 
you on baviog produoed it Tou must have given ra\ioh time 
and labour to the resoarohee which yoo hare embodied in tUs 
book. IMt Uit timk afid labMr hkVe Mw wBlf epm. ne 
dewriptioo seems extremely oleeft CitT weK writtW' tSr ' 
simple iagnage which k' sppiiopilMs tn the* ^4Bep tad- 'the 
translations of the poeWy Me duwwrfag i 
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1. FOOD AND DRINK IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

Br 

Rai Baeadub JoasS'OEAJiDRA Ray, u. a. 

Introduction. 

The 8obJ«o6 of Food &ad Drink ia ancient India 
has nob recieved attention of scholars except in 
parts. In 1927 while delivering before the Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta Adhar-Chandra Mukherji lectures 
6n Ancient Indian Life, since published in the 
Calcutta Review in the September and October 
issues of the year, 1 felt the need of a survey 
of the whole 6eld. An attempt has been made 
in ibis paper to supply it. 

1 have divided the subject into three chapters. 
The first chapter deals with food grains known 
from the earliest time down to the 16th cent. 
A. D. The ecnrcesof information sre Vedio lite* 
rature, Sruftis and Purans, Kautllya’s Aiihas’astra, 
Amara-Koa^a, and the medical works of Oaraka, 
Sns'rnta and BbAvaprak^'a. Since the date and 
place of Kautllya are definitely known and since 
be describes tbe foodgraios, provisions and drinks 
in details nol found elsewhere, I have devoted 
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more space to him than to aoy other. The rood leal 
works of Oaraks, and Sus'ruta ore undoubtedly 
voluabld repositories of iDforination on tbe subject^ 
buc from the progressive oature of Medical scieoce 
they were liable to iaterpekdon aod revision. Not 
so the Stsrtis which bad a loog tradition behind 
them. 

Tbe second chapter deals with food and 
provisiocie. la this 1 have adopted ^Mtllya as 
the basis aod suppleueoted the account by iofor- 
matioo gathered from other sources. In the matter 
of auimal food I have to content myself with 
what is found in Kautilya and Sruftis. If one were 
to name all the animals which supplied food one 
tfauld haVb to write a treatise on Zoology. 

Ibo third chapter deals with iotosieating liquors. 
Id this case also Kautllya has supplied details 
of ingredients and process of manufactOFe, which tbe 
medical writers assumed as generally known. I 
have reserved the identiBcation of tbe Soma plant 
fatuous in 'Vedic literature for a separate paper. 

Is dealing wit^ the sabject we have to remember 
that our information based on Sanskrit literature 
relates to Northern India fiom tbe Punjab on 
the west to Bihar on the east. But thoogh the 
area is thus limited it preaeute remarkable varia¬ 
tions in aoil add chiefly in climate and raiofall. 
All the food crops known at aey time oaunoi be 
ancoessfully cnltivated everywhere. An attempt has 
been made here to localise them by taking up 
all tbe food-grains found tnentioneci in each of tbe 
works opQsuUed. This necessarily Involves repetl* 
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tloa, bgb baa th& i4vaD^^e of chapping i4piiti* 
ficatioo aod praseDti,Dg a complete viev pf ibe 
ia a partiaaiar place aod time. 

The period of Mioe covered io thia studj^ is vast, 
eiieoding from the time of the Big-Veda Ux that of 
Bl^vaprak^^a ()900 A. B). No elogle date can 
be as^ned to the Mtire B^-Yeda, aod though 
sosae of the portlooa may have beea ae late ae 
the l$th oeot. B. C., the date of the hfabibha* 


rata war, there are aatronoiiucal reasons to believe 
that the Aryans had been hviag id \he P«B|ah 
as early as 4500 B Q, aod pitrsuteg agmaHare. 
Of the numerous Pura&a the Vaya and Hatsya, 
are the oldest, asd were Id tnasy parts composed 
two centuries later than the war. They record 
dQ interesting tradition about the dawn of eivili- 
zatioQ. It is stated that **people began to build 
bouses and live in hamlets, villages, and towns 
for the first time ia the Tretft Age, and that 
it was, during this period that they began to 
grow crops. At first ibsir huts were made of 
tiniber eov^ed with a roof of boughs and twigs 
arranged as iu a tree. Formerly the people de< 
pended for their sul^slduce on what could be 
proour^ from mature. They did not give up this 
prautioe for a loqg time evea after they bad 
recouree to ^rioulture. They raised seventeen 


food'griune, but these were pot oonaidered ‘^pure" 
for use iu religioua ^saprifices. Fourteen food- 
greiue, wjld oth^ raised, were ^psidered 
proper fur tbeae rites''. 


This aocoMt of the qf ie ia 
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cuopUte acoord with its bist^r^ derived from 
aDtiqoariai} researob. It ia well known that the 
Aryan a at first led a pastoral life and began gra¬ 
dually the practice of i^rioultare. What coocems 
ua here ia tbe fact that people adhere to old 
cuatoms in religiooa and sacred matters even after 
lapse of millinarlea when new conditions of life 
had appeared. Hindu scriptures eojoin tbe use 
of certain food'graina in religious rites and prohibit 
the use of others. This afibrds a sure test foe 
distio^nisbing those which were exotics and were 
introduced later from those which were iedigenous 
and used in prebistorio times. The fonrteen *'pure'’ 
grains bad been long under cultivation before the 
war, and the cultivated seventeen included so me 
of later date. What these were will be oonei- 
dered iu their proper place. In tbe meantime we 
may form an idea of the antiquity of Aryan 
Agrloultore in India from the obrooology of tbe 
Ages. According to the PurSnas the Treta Age 
cootmeoced in 6500 B. 0. and ended in 3500 B. 0. 
This estimate agreea with facts derived from our 
present study. 

Let us, for instance, take wheat. Tbe question 
is whether it was known to the Aryans of the 
Rig-vedic times. There are three reasons for believ¬ 
ing that it was not One is, wheat is not 
indigenous in lodia, and the first Aryan settlers 
in the Punjab could grow > 0 Qly those food orops 
which they found near about their homes. Tbe 
second is, wheat was never recogoized as “purs’* 
for religious rites until very late and only by 
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& few Sroftis. Hiadus oifer barley and Sesamum 
aloQg with water to their deeoaeed anoestors aad 
ae7eF wheat. la oblations offered to Che manee 
they still adhere to rice aad never think of wheat. 
The idea was that Che anoestors woold be satisfied 
only by those articles of diet to which they 
were accustomed while living in this world. Thie 
ban against wheat as against lentil and a few 
other food-grains can be explained only on th^ 
snppoeitioQ that these were exotica and were un¬ 
known to the early Aryans. The third reason is, 
the name of wheat docs not oaour io the Big- 
Veda The only names we meet with in the 
Veda are java, barley, tohnan, oats, and dhdnya 
which apparently included all food-graina, What 
the dbanyaa were, we do not exactly know. But 
Vrihi, auminer rice, was certainly one, and from 
later literature we may be sure that there were 
certain millets too. The name, godhuma, wheat, 
ocenra for the first time in the Yajur-Veda, an 
off-shoot of the earlier Big-Veda, and first com¬ 
piled in about 2500 B. C. It ia therefore clear 
that wheat was introduced into India some cen¬ 
turies before this date. The diecovery of wheat in 
the mice at Mohenjodaro which have been assigned 
3250 B. C. solves the queetioD. The Indo-Aryana 
were certainly aware of the month of the Indus 
and very probably got wheat seed from the people 
who bad boilt their city near it. The latter 
^ain had brought it from Mesopotamia, its home. 
If this surmise be true, it becomes easy to under¬ 
stand when and how wheat and probably also 
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leatU were introdooed into India. Of ccnase it Is 
Msomed that the grains foaod in the excavation 
of Idoheojodaro are really wheat, Triticum^ and 
not the wild riee of the Indus which simulates 
wheat and was sometimes mistake a as such. (See 
Sir George Watt, Com. Prods, of India. P. 823). 

It may be argued that the meotion of wheat 
io the Yaj,ur>veda is of Uter date when Veda* 
Vyasa re*arraDged it for the last time. He dou* 
risbed in the time of the Mahabbarata war. This, 
howeverf implies that wheat had become a familiar 
crop by the time of the war. There was com- 
meraial intercourse with the people of westera 
Asia. There were the Pa^iia, the shrewd and 
calculating Aryan traders, mectioned in the Kig* 
Veda, and it may be said that it was they who 
brought wheat to I ad la, Bat why should they 
have brought the seed of a crop which bad been 
uuder cuUivatioD nearer homel There is therefore 
no escape from the aonclosiou that tbe Big- 
Vedio Aryans had been living iu the Paojab long 
before another braoob of the Aryans came from 
Sumeru in Central Asia and settled io Sind. 

As far as history goes tbe nert opportunity 
for tbe introduction of exotic crops arrived between 
tbe seventeenth and dfteenth century before Christ, 
when Babylon and I^ypt were under Aryan domi¬ 
nation. Some of the Aryans went from India Ukieg 
with them tbe ancestral worship of Indra whose 
blessings were prayed for in tbe new coon try per* 
haps for winter rain. We do not know for eer« 
taiu the Dsw crops introduced into India tt>a 
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result of the ioticMte cootaob with the western 
parts of Asia. Probahlf 8eld-pea and white rafe 
were the arrivals. Siace then the iutercours cover 
oeued and again became intimate with the arrival 
of the Greeks. Gram, Afhar (Cofonw) and 
Oioi? the common rolDet, appear to have oome 
with them. The reader is referred to Sir George 
Walt’s Com. Prods. 0 / India for their habitat 

Another evidence of high antiquity of Aryan 
civilisation in India is found in the presence of 
an en or moos number of races of rioe, and Sir 
George drew pointed attention to this fact almost 
half a oentnry ago in his Die. Econ. Prods, oj 
India (Vol. VI, p, 529). A collection was made 
in the Indian museum and it came to something 
like 4000 fom& These were the rices of Bengal 
alone. He wanted much longer antiquity for the 
Aryan civilization in India than what the western 
scholars would allow. In 190S his Com. Prods, of 
India was published in which he reverted to the 
subject and aoswerd the question him self. He 
remarks (P. 828) Unat “these are probably not 
distinct, but even if halved, the number would 
still be aufficiently signlfiaanti of the vaet .antiquity 
of Motivation’'. He mentioos that in Burma a 
iisw ibrme only oonetitmte the chief crop. As the 
queatfou has bestt presMted the lapse of six or 
eeven thouaaad fears would not satisfy the demand, 
Probably the or^ioai natives of India a(ime of 
whom were as civilized as the Aryans aod agalBst 
'whov the latter had to fight many a hard bahtle 
had been cuitiTsting rice probably duzived '&om 
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mow than one variety before the Aryan invaders 
came. The process of change went on in all parts 
of the vast cootinent evolving forms best suited 
to the conditioos of soil, warmth and moisture 
peculiar to each. The vsrioue forms are usnally 
classified according to the season of their harvest' 
ing. Caraka mentions four classes, viz ^ 1 } Sbashtika, 
‘ripening in sixty days’, the summer crop; {*Z) 
Vribi, of the rainy season; (S) S'arada, of autumn; 
and (4) S'ali, *the best’, of winter. The only other 
class known is the rice of swamps, the Boro of 
Bengal, ripening between April and May. It is, 
however, well-known that VrThi seed may be used 
for raising Boro. There is thus easy gradation 
from one class to another. Unlike other cereals 
paddy appears to possess an adaptability to varied 
conditions within certain limits. The number of 
culvated forms recognized in Nortbern India is not 
known. Bat while these considerations reduce the 
antiquity demanded by Sir George, the evolution 
of even dOO forms in Northern India since the 
arrival of the Ar^^ans cannot be accounted for 
without admitting long antiquity. 

A similar diSculty arises with the sugar-cane 
which had certainly limited cultivation, and yet 
Gafaka noticed ten district forms one of which was 
wild at the beginning of the Christian era, 
The Bigvedic Aryans were unacquainted with 
any other sweet than honey, and it was the only 
sweet that was prescribed for. use in religious 
rites and even fur welcoming honoured guests. In 
later times ^a, ball-shaped inmp of dried up 
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jaice of the sagar-cane was permitted as a sob* 
stUnte. This history shows that the caoe is 
iodigenous to India, and we most look for its 
cultivation long after the Rigvedio Aryans had 
settled in the PunjaK Probably the IkshTikus were 
the first planters and owed the family name to 
Ik9hu, the ‘desired’ sagar-cane. Their home Was 
in the United Pro Tin ces which still head the list 
of areas under ih Oeneological tables would place 
the founder of the family iu the third millinary 
before Christ Intensive cultivation aided by 
natural conditions ranst be hsld responsible for 
the evolution of nine forms in three thousand years. 
The cultivation spread to north Bengal at an 
early date, end the country was named Papd***- 
bardhsna, the grower of Popdra, the long cane. 
This cane is still oultivated in many parts of 
India under elightJy altered names of Pu^idra or 
Paup^ra, 

1. Food-G ams, 

{i) In Vedic and other aaored literature (Punjab 
end U. P. 2500 to 1000 B. 0.) 

In the Rig.veda there is incidental referaoce 
to yava, barley, ro^man, oats, and dhanya, which 
was a oommoQ name for all food-grains. FriAi, 
eummer rioe, and Uioy Sesamum, were at least 
two of the dhanyas of the Rigveda. The word, 
dhanya, literally meaiia that which is desired, and 
the word Vrihi, that which sustains, and the two 
word! were sometimes used as synonyms. The 
Indo-Aryans at first settled in the western Punjab 

2 
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and. depended upon aeaci^ raiiie. in. sunRiec and 
winter for their cuHiTation. Vrihi^ yava> tokman 
and tila aiid< some millets weca the ooi^ <u:opa 
whieh naturally became poesihle aoder the coodi^ 
tioQs. The poets of the Rig;-Teda paayed. to: ludra 
for summer rain and Pashan for autumn raim. 

in the* Y-qucvedak { A XTiil, r2')^ whrcb 
pri^biy Was« oooi^Ied m the* eaatera* Ptmjab we* 
tOBStf wiftEttke aamad a> dmn food'graine whieb 
were consi^^radf ^per for ose iaefloridcee. TAese^ 
are; (1) Vrihi, koown a& ^'u. in Ister tiarest 
Beog, the eacJy rloe, ripening abcnrt tber ead 

of tbe* rainy aaaaoQk. (2) Nivau, regarded aa the) 
riisa of Ketmlte^ Beogt* Upcor Jihads dkiava^ihrm of 
niJdi mee,—0(*|taa ea^toca> vm. fixtvm. Praiav (3^ 
Ya?ai. baiiley. whealt (5)1 Pmyaog^ 

k>ewB also i* ktea SaDskpik as TSaagca Kangunfy 
Beog, Kaogsd,'—iSeftmia fPvnieum 

italicum). The grains are the smalleat of all 
about 20 going to an iaob. ur length and 14 in 
breadth^ clean, shining and jellowisU It was 
anodier foodgrain of* hermUs, and still esteemed 
“pore”. (6) Anu, 'the smaD’ in the size of the 
plan^ Bang, Gan din, is another milldt,—>P(znfcnm 
fniiiaT$. (7^ S'^iioik», the s'yamft grass, oonsidered. 
a weed in Bengal, Panieum frumeniaceum. (8^ 
hl^ba, a purse,—PWeoZus mitngo. (9) Kudg^, a 
pulse,— Phasectu9 radicUus, (10} Masura, IctIhL— 

Zens escttlenla. (II) Ehalv&(^!^ tbs name is per-. 
baps derived from l^aTa, a ihreehihg floor. Pro* 
bably it denoted some, wild grsdn.. (12) Tila» th^^' '* 
oil seed,—iSasomum indiwro. Besides these twelve, ^ 
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t&Jen arQ *(11) Off/i^hu, fieog. *G^argft;iL, omdiSersd 
ft ^96d ID Berrgflfl,— 09 m lachryma-^obi. Ita 
m\m WBS na^d td Tc^rog Tope. (12) ^artib, wild 
Tfta. 

From tbs above list ft sppesrs that ^eat 
aod lenU!, tbougb oa^allf ftsmtiaS} (bad ibeea 
£aBiiliar oropa ^and >bftddoat fbrsigo ifianutr «s 
6S% as tbs time mf tbs Yarjunmdft. iBist tbe 
Vo^ ftod Matejia Rxcm^s izaue preserved the 
anoiect maxavry^ axcloded AfasCJa, jtod given tbs 
followiDg fourteen naraes of •eeartboial jgEsiiM J— 
( 1 ) Cereals,—Yrlbi, 4]Iv4ra, yftfta, godhfU&a,^up«Dg;t3, 
apiy gavatbc^, Vfi^a•^ftru4 (2) PaUsb^ 

Miaha, markauka, ^ulsttba; 4^) Oil jk^j— TiU, 
jartila. 

Xbe groupmg ^klto three oImbso is .ciisra. 
*Vs{;iU‘ 7 avft k the .gsain ofitbe bacnhsQ. MaehaUa 
is the vjid ioTJH o£ madga, 'generally ledUM 
Makushta, Bang, Kbsi^i^ TTnn Hi ;aoth,*-^A» 5 ee/M 
aconitifolina. Kolattbft ss :bnki .or korK ja vsm. 
£>oUckos hijhtm, Xhb Tifa Poirana raade 
Tmdft is -additun io.tbe ifooctean ^eadAntljtbrftDgrii 
ocscatgiit, Tlis jias&B oeaora <ie •Caraka MiMg du 
miUatfl. PrsbEbUy ct sne ihe ^own Priycmga. 
It !U stated io .the Boanas ihat M tiisae 
fhortsao, some weae ffiM, sod othsn <mHi- 
sated. Tbe Yttb ]>0 AhenghiaW bae idso 

Teamed .them. 

sarlbvt .issBiapy is ‘^preedreed id hfaiQ, tftie 
d«t hhs<gmc« He I*reecnbd 8 %7t /o9w %s ttn 
na^t Ts&x, 9A?a, snasha ad^ laster 'S« 

kanddge adirasEnd, othar i3ftd-gi%ip6 were «ddsfl. 
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Tbua Waoftft direota the offer of vrlUl, y&Vft, 
godhama, olvara, priyacgo, s'yam&ba, masba^ mudga 
aod tila. Still later Eatyayaoa and Viab];ia added 
^vbita a'arsbapa, white roustard, which waa koowo 
to Kaotilya in the 4th cent, B. C. 

The three Furinaa> however, knew seventeen 
food-grains which were obtaioed by onltivation. 
These were,— (1) Cereals,—vrihi, yava, godbuma. 
priyangn, a^u, kodrava, udara; ( 2 ) Pnlses,—m&sba, 
mndga, maaflra, kulattha, satinaka, nishpiva, ftdhaki, 
oapaba; (3) Oil*eeeds,—tila, s'e^. 

The Yisbott Purapa has oloaka for aatioaka. 
Tbe latter is a name of Kalaya, wm. matar, the 
field-pea,—Pieum arv&ns. Of the other new namse, 
kodrava ia vtm. kodo, considered a weed in Bengal,^ 
Paspalwn scrohiculatum. Ud&ra is tbe aarne as 
Baraka of Eautilya, and Uddalaka of Caraka and 
Sas'mta, and known as Eben an Bibar and the 
dry wsatero parts of Bengal. It is a form of 
Eodrava. Niebp^va, makban sim in Beng. a white 
and large Simb:,— Canavalia ^nsiformii. Adbaki is 
aibar,— (hjanus indicm. Caraka is of Hindi 

and old Beng., gram, in Bng.— Oicer arifiinum, 
S'apa Qsnally denotes the fibre-yeliding plant,— 
GrotcUaria juncea. Bnt its seed is not edible. 
Nor does it contain sufficient oil It was Cannabic 
hemp. (See Sec. III). It was a db&nya, and its 
seed was eaten. In eonrse of time it became cos- 
tomary to oonot seventeen dbanyas, food-grains. 
Esbiraavamr (HOC A. D.) in his commsotary oh 
Amara-Eos'a qootes a verse enumerating the 
seventeen dhaoyae. He has, however, makusbta, 
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wild mudga for and kal&ya for capaka. 

Giaaka of the VUh^u Parana is evidently a mistake. 
It is Cma, in vem,, and the name icdicates iU 
foreign origin, not neoeaearily Cioa, China. It is 
the millet ,—Panioun miliacewn. By Vribi was 
meant rice in genera). Prom the lists of fourteen 
and seven teen dbanyae it appears that kal^ya 
preceded ca^aka and oinaka. Kal&ya though 

not one of the fourteen saoridoial dbanyae was 
considered “pure” in later tlmee. This implies that if 
an exotic it was introduced at an early date, 

(ii) Kautilya. (Bihar 400 B. C.) 

Kantilya's Artha^istra as a source of information 
ia valuable for tvo reasons Its date and place 
are known, and it gives helpful details not found else' 
where. Its language is, however, arohaic, and at places 
cryptic. But thanks to the labour of R, Shama- 
a'listry much of the difBculty has been removed 
by bis English translation. There is, however, 
much room for improvement in the iodentifioatioR 
of natural objects and interpretation of technioal 
processes. I follow tbe Sanskrit Test, 1st Bdition. 

Kau^ilya bae a chapter on agnoaitnre fbr tbe 
Royal Farm (II, 24). Tbe acoount is highly iQ> 
terestieg. But we shall content ourselves with 
noticing the food'orops. He directs the snperinteU' 
dent of tbe Farm to store in time seeds of all 
kinds of db&nya, of kitchen vegetable consisting 
of flower, frnit^ root-stock and root, and of Pa) I iky a, 
Ksbumi (fias) and ootton. 

He divides dhflnyas into two classes,-^hilRys, 
cereals, and kos'i'dbaayay edible grains is pods. 
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Porifebe parpcse ^ ftgricuttur©, however, !» ckgsi- 
fiea them mto three claeeee aec^rdmg to the time 
of sowing seed. His three groups ere:— 

I. Seed to be sown before the TBgff)er'rftia8»— 

(1) S'air, (IJ) Yrihi, -(»>) Kodrwa, (S) Tik, (9) Pri- 
yangaa, (6) Dareba, (7) Varaka* 

II. 'Seed to beneowDno tbefainy season 
•(8) Mudga, <D) Maeka, '(»0) S'aimbya. 

Hi. Seed to be sown after 1ke rains':_ 

‘Ekewfibka, *(12) Masara, {18) ^Kdlattba, (14) 
Tava, tl5) 'Godboma, :(I8} Kallaya, .(47) Afasl, (1*8) 
Sarshapa. 

The differeoce between a'ali and -wThi eonsiste 
not oniy in rheir time of har^eetiog. birt ako in 
their qualities. Aosordiogto Bhavaprekae'a hneked 
e'ali is white, hnaksd mhi is snot. The latter 
though sweet is less sdigoetlble than «tbe former, 
and like the millete whiah are insipid oofisumed 
by the poor. Kantilya znenticme ^asaka wbicb is 
evidently a millet, The wme occurs in Gai^» 
and Sus'ruta. The medical lexleon, B^anighantB, 
de^cnbes it as a Jarge priyanga. Probably tjt 
is Jfarua cf Bengal and Bihar, hfandia Of ‘Orissa, 
and Ragi of Msdrs/s,^ Meu^ine comcana. The 
word,'varaka ^conld bo easilr changed Into .varnka 
Md ^en isto maTua, tn&rua. It ds essentially a 
ibod.cn^ of southern India. The name, sRagi dees 
wot. loooer in .aooeentSaaakrit. It oooore in R^a- 
ai^baftto, .a‘Work .later rthao .1600 A. B., >bnt not 
as a name of varaka, •(!&) B^sktihjw'fVA& fields 
crop iiko S'imbi,—^oZtcAos loUaii, and dts .saed was 
used M a .palaa. It wm prohrtty Raiamsaha :*f 
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oi Saoskrit, l^bia of Hindi and Barbad of Bbn- 
gali^— Vigna. ca^ang. (Ili) Kuaumbha, Bengali 
Kdsum^ tbo safflower,— GaHhamM tincU>rius. Oil 
was eKtxacbed from ita seed^ and a dye &om its 
flower. p7) ACa«", Bbng. tiai^alao masioaj.—Xinaw 
usitalissmum- was the name restricted by Kaudl 7 a> 
to the form which yielded Unsced, while the name, 
Kshum& to that which yielded flu. Xhetwo^forms 
differed in. the. oolooc of their flower (II. 12 ,). 
(Lfl) Sac^lapa denoted to KautUya«&7eta earahapai, 
the whito seeded Tarieby of Brassico campesPns. 
It got the; name Siddh^tba, ‘that wbieh fizldla 
deairW, was considered and need in Ottd* 

monies and mcantatioaa It was probably tha* fleet 
of the sarshafias cultirated in India, The ted 
Taciety was also known (XIV.I). 

We findl&om the above aocount that twodaaaes' 
o£ nice, &u£ lunds e£ millfit, kinds of palsa^ 
four kiode cf oilseed besidsa baeley and whesdi 
wase nndcf eultivatdon in, Bihar in the 4th cent. 
B. Cl Thera ie^, bowa«er«. oo itteotaotc of Adhaiu, 
Ca^aka, and Oioaka. AU the c^eah ware not onti' 
siderad of eqn/d anfoctaacs: Barley aoA wheaA atfs 
inelodedi with, othei wratw ordpa undhv* the osne^ 
aha^d^) gronp*. (The word, was doompted into 
Xbanda, from which is derived Bmg. Khaoda). 
This indicates that they ooenpied smsU portiooB 
of ttie winter crops. 

Pallikya which KsufUya tcuk ears to maa^on 
was. s^bably FaJakya;ar Palahya of E&janigsb«;;it%i 
th^. |iot-hej:bv-.-i^’aaoaa oUracta. CacufibibaoMus 
Tegei^lejk 0 £%i ta ba grown as g^ndea. ecojB 9m 
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banks of rivers close to water. Pippali, the long 
popper, long enjoyed the reputation of being the 
prodoce of Magadha. This and Mpdvrki, the 
grape-vine and sugar-cane were cultivated in fields 
which conld be irrigated. Vegetables and root- 
crops were grown rear wells, pot-herbs on moist 
bed of dry lakes. 

(iii). Amara-kos'a ( (J. P. 300 A. D.) 

Amara-koa'a is the earliest extant Sanskrit dictionary 
and was compiled some centuries after Caraka. But 
as it contains a full list of cultivated foodgrains 
known np to the time of its compilation, which is 300 
A. D. it serves as a definite land*mark in the present 
history. The list is given under Vais'ya-varga. 

Aroara notes the classification of db^nyas by 
Ooraka, wblob is practically the same as that by 
Kantilya. It was, however, not possible in a 
dictionary to name the crops according to the 
olassea I arrange them here under three gronps. 

(1) Cereals,—S'ili, vrihl, shashtika, ntvara, yava, 
godhuma, tokma, priyaoga, kodrava, gavetha. 

( 2 ) Pulses,—Masha, mndga, masora, knlattha, 
makusb^ kalaya, khandika, oanaka, ^haki, tuvaro. 

(3) 011-seeds,--Sarshapa, s'vetasarshapa, r^i, rila, 
knenmbha, atasl, bhang&. 

We find that dbioya and vrihi have be¬ 
come aynonymons and that vrihi proper has got 
the name as'u, the name current even now. It 
got the name, patala, from the brown coloar of 
the husked grain. Shashtika is early As'u. Tokma 
is described as a variety of yarn of green oolonr, 
and BhavaprakSe'a ad<^, awnleas. It was there* 
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fore oate, Hiodi ^Taui' which is harvested while 
green. The name ae Tokman occurs in the 
Rigveda. Kalaya, the field*pea appears to have 
spread under two other names, Satinaka, and 
Hareiiu. Kharidika la Khunfe in Bengali and also 
^he;;ia&ri io Bengali and Hiodi,— Latkynts 
owes its Dame to the bad repataUoit of causing 
paralysis of limbs. Chapaka, gram, got the name, 
Harimaothako, which means mantfMf 'tood\ of hari, 
lores’. It was used ae horse-gracn. The names, Adhaki 
and Tuvara have been misplaced in the Dictionary. 
Adhaki is the annual Arhor, and Tuvara, Beng. 
Tomur ,—Oofanru hicohr, is tbeahrubby and almost 
.perennial A^har. It is, however, donbtful whether 
Tuvara here denoted the variety of Zdbaki. From the 
place where the name Adboki occurs it sesma the 
palse was first known io Surat. The name Kulat- 
<tha occurs in ite derivative sense as a mineral 
i chlorite). 

It is difficult to say wbat the name Sarshapa 
denoted escept in a general way. The vernacular 
names of crops vary in difierent parts of India. 
In the western, northern, and eastern parts the 
vernaculars eire derived 'from Sanskrit, and the 
names are in each region more or lees similar. Of 
these, however, Bengali approaches Sanskrit closely. 
Acoordirigiy, forshapa is the common saria ^— 
PracsUti campsstWs of which white ^arahapa woe 
r^orded as a dieti net variety. is Bav — 
S. juncecu It *ie described os dark, very pnngent, 
inducing aoeesing, and fit for Asuras, D(m*Acyao6. 
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lb was nnknown to Xi^u^ilya, or he would have 
uaed it for the prodaotion of poisonous gases. 
Bhaoga, Hindi and Beugali Bhang,— Cannabis 
sativOf was known to Kautil^a as a narcotic 
(IV. 1). It was eaUivated for its fibre and also 
for its seed. In Vedio literature it was known 
as s'a^s. In later times this name was restricted 
to the fibre*yei]diog IsguminouB plant Orotolaria 
jut,CM. Ksbtra'svami (1100 A. D.) in bis com* 
msntary on Amara-kos'a says that Bhanga 
was also called 8'ana; aod Sarv&nanda, a Bengali 
ootnmentator (1200 A. D.) remarks that ^'Bbanga 
is well-known in Kashmir and that its seed is like 
that of the pea’’. The seed yields an oil and Is 
sometimes eaten fried like the seed of Kusumbba. 

(IV), Charaka (W, Punjab, 1000 B. 0. to 100 
A. D.) 

Obaraka was a title and a Oharaka is believed 
to have been the oourt physician of Kaoishka 
(120 A, D.y He revised the work left by Agni- 
ves'a who fiourished many centuries before Buddha, 
The extant edition goes by the n^e of Obaraka* 

Obaraka divides dhonyas into S'uka-dhanya, awn- 
bearing, and S'amf-dbaoya, dhanya in pods. The 
first class in cl odes barley and other cereals, and 
the second class pulses sod oil seeds, He divides 
the cereals according to their season of maturity 
and dietetic quality. The best is s'oli The next 
are shashfika and (ripening in autumu) and 

the worst wihi. From this classification it U 
difficult to separate the millets by mere names. 
Some appear to have been the oames of variatioos 
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of the milleU iDcIudiog; varaJcn and cinaka we have 
already Doted Ooe is Jurna, irhich has beeo 
mistaken for Jup^ or JaTtS.ry—Zea Mays. It la 
really YavaD^la of Bh&7dprak^\ as we shall see 
later on. 

There is mention of ooe kind of Yava and two 
kinds of Godbcma, Nsindimnkbi sod Madboli bot 
not the large-grained. There ia the name, YaTaka, 
found also In Kautil^a (XIY. 1). It denoted a 
kind of oats» and also wheat which was considered 
as an inferior kind of barley. Of the s'aroi* 
dhSnysa are raentioned the names^ Madga, M^sba, 
Rajam^ba, Kulattba, Makuebta^ Cbariaka, Masura, 

Xalsya, Hare^u, Adhaki. 

Bsjamaaba, also known as hlabS^m^isba, *the large 
m&sba’ 1 % fiarbati and Kambh^of Bengali.— 
catjang. It ia to be noted that A4baki thongb 
considered superior to many pulses is mentioned 
lust in the list. The same is the case with JdrnL 
The last places in the list suggest later addition. 
Tiia was eaten entire with other grains or as a 
paste. Oil was also extracted from it There were 
other seeds known from which oil was obtained. 
Bat the mention of Tila only as a food-graio 
and not an oil-seed shows the antiqnity of Cbaraka. 

(V). Sua'rnta (U. P. 500 B. 0. to 500 A. D.) 

SnsVnta represents the school of surgeons foonded 
by Dhanvantari. The eitant work is a revised 
edition of Sns'rata who Nourished long before the 
Christian era. The medical Dictionary, B ban van- 
tartya-nigha^tn, based on Sus^ruta was probably 
compiled about the begioniog of the era. Sos'rata 
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d hid da food'^^na firat into tvo olaaaaa, viz. (X) 
Pbanya, and (^)> Vaidala, and again Bb&nya into 
two clasae^^, vis, (L) Db^ya, and (2) Ku*dh^oya, 
Bbanya inferior, a. g. the mil lata. The class Vai- 
dala includes the S^ami-dbanyas of Cbaraka, »ind 
derives its name from the fact of the seed of this 
dasa oonsbt^Dg of two leaves, i. e. dioot^ledoQOUs. 
Sue'pntd sQumerates filbeen kinds of kudbsinya. 
But the name, Cbinaks does not ocoup. Priya<^ 
ia stUidd to be of four colours, blaok,- red, yellow, 
and white. Wheat is regarded as a £u*dbaoy8^ 
of wbibb tbe two varieties as named in Oharaka 
are mentioned. Barley is also of two kinds, com* 
moD, and Atiyava; large'grain ed. There is no 
mention of J'Gri^ia. Ten kinds of poises including 
wild forms are enumerated, There are two of 
)entiJ>one of gram,.and two of pea, besides Harei^o 
and Satioaka which resemble pea. There are M^faa 
and S^amasba. named Triputa, 'haviog 

three whorls in dowers’, counting the large bracts 
as one. There are two others, named Sah^ oom* 
monly known as Mudgaparnf Masba-parpt, 

‘having leaves like those of Mndga and Idasha’,— 
.P^ci^eo^ and' Te^ramus debiHa^ rvs- 

pectiveiy. The oame> eaha oocqfs ic tbe Atbarva 
Veda. Both Cbaraka and Sus'rnta were appatently 
unacquainted with Tuvara variety of Adhaki; Both 
of them, hoover, mention Atmaguptft, ‘which 
protects itself', tbe dreaded cow>ltob,>^ Mwuna 
prurienSf as a kind of pulse. Of tbe oil-seeds 
Tila of course ooonpiss the Brsb place. Next come 
safflower, linseed^ a^ white and brown Sarshapa, 
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CbarAka baa the same, but does qo 6 Bpeoify tbo 
two Sar&hnpaa; 

(Vl<), Bbaveprakaa'a (XT. P. 1600 A. D»)' 

This U the latest authoritative text-book of luedioiae, 
primarily baaed on Charaka aod Sua'ruta. The work- 
does not belong to aDcieot India, but ia valuable* 
to ue in two ways. It ii ayatematio and briefly 
deaoribea the food-graina. Ai a late prodootioo 
it ahowa coosiderable advauoe iu tbe number of 
food-graiua. Their oamee with explanatory notes 
are reproduced hore under tbe classes adopted in the 
work. 

(1) db&nya, rice grain white, ripeoiog^ ia 
winter. 

(2) Yrthi dhSnya, rioe^graiu not white, Fipen* 
ing in the rainy season. Shaeb^ika is a class of 
Vrfhij ripening while inside sheatb. 

(3) S'uka-dbinya, awn bearing, of whloh Yava 
is the type. There are tive kinds of Yave, vIb. 
tbe common Yava with sharp 

wdgart; the awnless Yava^f. indgare, nudum; 
Atiyava, very large, ^ H', vulgcn% hexcuHc^n; 
Tokma, large, grew, and awnless—oats. The last 
is Svalpa-yava, inferior Yava. Godboma ia of three 
kinde, vis. Maha-godbutna, large-grained and stated 
to have been introduced from weeUrn countries; 
Madbulli small-grained, cultivated in the United 
Proviooes; Kandimnkha, long and awnlese. 

(4) S'ami'db&nya,. or Vaidala. Mudga of maoy 
kinds diatioguishsble by colour; Hieha, 

or blahaaSsba of three colours; Nishpftva; Makusb^; 
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MasQra; A4baki and Tu^ari; Chanaka; Salaya also 
ca))ed Yartula (roaod Sati qh, add Harano; 
Ehapdika aUo oalled Tripura which causes paraly¬ 
sis of limbs; Kulattha i Tila» white, browo acd 
black aod small wild Til a, of which the black Tila 
ia the best; Atasi; Sarshapa of three kiode, viz, 
TuTari, (Tori id Hindi aad sometimes iu BeDgalf,— 
Brassica napua), the white and brown Sarshapa, 
acd Bdji. 

(5) Eudbanys, or Eshudra-dbinya^ grass seeds. 
Priyangu of four colours; Cbinaka, a kind ofPri- 
yangn; S'yamaka ; Kodrava ; Uddala or wild 
Eodrava; Charuka, the eeed of the S'arareed,^ 
SaccAarum Sara ; Varos'a-yaTa, the seed of batuboo; 
Eosurabha; Gavethu ; Nlv^ra; Ysvanala. The last 
named Dhioya has many names given in Dhan* 
vantariya-uigba^tu, such as Yavan&la, 

Yonala, DeTadh&nya &c., and is thus described : It 
has a long stem and leaves and resembles the sugar¬ 
cane. The grains are yellowish and round. A 
variety has red grains. Some mature in autumn, 
others in winter. Bh. P. knew only the red 
variety. This great millet,—Sorghum vu/ffore is called 
Deva-db&oya or De*dhao iu Bengal and 6(is8&, 
and Juar or Juvir in northern India. It received 
the name, Deva dh&nya, ‘dh^oya of gods* ou aocouut 
of ltd large size and resemblance with the sugar¬ 
cane. Amara was silent about it, though Cbaraka 
bad it. Hemaoandrs, a Deccan lexicographer 
(1200 A. D.) has given all the names. The names 
Jerna, Yonala do not convey any meaning. Nor 
is the name Yavanala or YSvanaia, ^having stem 
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)ikd tbafc of barley', appropriate. These names 
especially Yoojila, suggest connection with the 
Y&vanaa, tbs Greeks. Probably the millec became 
known through them. 

HahA godboma was admittedly introdaced by 
the western people. So woe Tuvara Sarshapa. It 
also appears from the above list that Kusnmbha 
was gradually losing its importance, and that 
Nivara and some of the millets of old were not 
much esteemed. 


(To h« wUiiuud.) 



M. AHIVATA'ROGA. 

Bt Prop. Kaiipada Mitra, m. a., b. l. 

There ia a frequent refereoce to a disease in 
F&li literature from Vinaya texts down to the 
Coromeotaries on the P&li VattKus kuown as the 
ahwita-r^a, the exaot nature of which is oncer' 
tain. It seems that the disease was a fatal one 
and broke out in an epidemio form. Literally, it was 
the “snake-wind disease". It may mean either that 
it was as fatal as the breath of the snake (nastia* 
vOta mentioned in the J&takas) or that it was 
caused by it The translator of the J&takas 
{Cambridge TVoMlation, Vol. II p. 65) is equally 
uncertain and hasards the opinion that it might 
bo malaria, or it might be cholera. I caused 
enquiries to be made about it amongst the re* 
Downed Kavirajes at Beu^res and hlonghyr without 
any success. The Piili Text Society*8 Dictionary 
gives no better account of it than that is the 
name of a certain disease, 'snake-wind-sickoess’ 

XiSt me give a few references to it in litsra' 
bure with a view to get an idea about its 
character. 

In Jataka no. i7i (Amhct'jataka) we read. 

“to&sa purohitaMom ahfvdtakaro^ena vinassi. Eko 

va pxitta hhittim hhinditv^i palate'*. Translation_ 

The whole family of Sis ^rahiia died of Aki^ 
^^dt<i’Toga. His Only son fled ifvroxLgk an opemn^ 
made in the vfdtV*. 

Id the AcOmaday^vimana of tbe Vimanavat* 
thu-attbakatbs ( F. V, A. II. S) we read that all 
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died exoepfciog a womao who in fear deserted the 
Loose and made her escape through a hole made 
in the icall, leaving everything behind her ^sa 
ffeham gehajcmahca sabbam dhajiadhanfiam chad' 
feCevS maraftahhayolhicha bhiUichiddena paldtaj- 

“There are also those who say that be 
(Kotuhalaka) left his borne because the people 
were dying of intestinal disease”, (HOjS. 28: p. 
252, Dh A. i. 167). 

“After a time iDtestinal disease broke out in 
the house of the treasurer, Bbaddavatiya, When 
this disease breaks out, the 6rst to die are flies, 
afterwards in regular order, iuseots, mice, domestic 
fowls, swine, cattle, slaves both male and femalsj 
and last of all the members of the household. 
Only those that break down the wall and flee, 
save their livea”. ^ 

<<Once upon a time the plagus broke out at 
Hajagaha in the house of the principal treasurer 
of Kajagaba. When the plague breaks out animals 
from flies to cattle are the first to die; after 
them the master and mistress of the household. 
So this disease attacked last of all the treasurer 
and his wife“. 

In the (^angarohapavcUihu (Dhammapada Com* 
mentary, Pakit^ttahavaggc, Dh iii, 437) we get 
a description of this disease following upon famine, 
leaving us in no doubt as to its pestilental 
character, 

^ flOS. 2a, p. 366; Dh A, L 167. 
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The description is oi the famous city ofTesali 
which was, &t ono time, rich, prosperous aod 
aboundiog iu popaUtion ('iddk3 a/utsit phlC3, bahu- 
janOi ahbmtamaMi$i3j. But e^il days overtook 
her, At another time there was a ^roiDS due to 
failure of props; at first the poor people died 
of starvation {ChaMhdos4na); theu atcraoted l?y the 
terrible stench emanating &om the petrifying 
corpses of the wretches left about here and there 
the evil spints [lit., Don-human beings, amanns- 
supaddabsna } made lavagsa from which men died; 
lastly from the said putrefying effluvia brt^e out 
the ahiv^taka^dga. ^ Thus these three troubles 
(plague of famine, plague of evil spirits, plague 
of disease) arose. The oUisens came to ths ki;^ 
end said, ^'Jktah&r^ja, here in this city there are 
now three causes of fear; seven have pre* 

ceded yoii, all dutiful aud righteous and there 
was no such trouble before. Then the caused 
an assembly to be held in tbe Santb3g^a (Council 
Hall) and adjured them: ^^Flease consider, 6ad 
out If there be any unrighteousness in me”. 
After deliberation the assembly declared “There 
□0 guilt (sin) in you— Mahtlrajaf natthi doso*\ 
Then they cast about as to how they should be 
delivered from the terrible plague. Some advocat* 
ed the offer!og of (bahkainina), some the 

saying of prayers, and others the holding of pnblio 
festivals (^gacandya etoJ) and auspicious rites, 'but 
every device failed. 

a BuiliagAue traasktM it aa HxitMtina] disease’. $ee SOS. S0» 

p. 168, 


Ultimately Mcordiog to the advice of the Satthfi 
(Master), A^aoda learot the RaUsn^HUom from him, 
aul tbeo takicg water icr the atone bowl of the 
Lord., stood at the gate c{ the city, meditated oa 
Um Ttrtuea of the Buddha, eotered the oity aad, 
f«« three days and sighU, went about within 
the three walls of the city, doiag Paritta, Then even 
aa he uttered the Bret two syllables of the 

**yom kind .the cooseorated water thrown up 

feU upon the amarvu^ss (Don^human-bdioge^ and as 
the water fell like silver drops upoa the sick 
people, he rose^ free from the malady, and sur- 
roonded the Thera. As the spray of the oooseo* 
rated water touched the omcsnusss sheltering in 
the aiitta (heaps of sweepings of firebrandX 
samkarA — (sweepings, vtvff), hit a (heap), and 
hhitti (foandstionX l^hey Bed tbrongb the 
various doors near them, and there were a thon* 
sand doors, but [so thick were they] nob gaining 
an entrance through them, they split open the walk 
and ^us fied. 

Dr. 0. Portold, Ph. D-, wrote a very interest¬ 
ing article oo the Paritta in the Joumol of the 
Amh/ropologicai Soctety of Bombay, Vol. XII. The 
P&li word, oorreaponds to Sansk. pan- 

trdriom meaning ^protection’ in the ordinary sense 
Subsequently it acquired the tecbnioal meaning of 
protection aod protective ceremony against devils 
and evil spirits by means of charms and incanta- 
tiona In the Oullavagga, paritta is used as an 
effective charm against snake bites. Kibg Seca ll 
of Ce^on ordered Ratam suttcm to be engraved 
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on golden leaves and^ jd order to arrest plagne, 
an image of Ananda was caused to be oarriad 
through the cit; and the PariUa recited. We 
have seen above how Aoaoada by means of the 
RatancmUtam saved Yais'aii from the evil spirits 
who were supposed to have caused the plague. 

' In fact the manner of exorcising evil spirits who 
were supposed to cause diseases^ plagues and epi* 
demies by means of obarms, spells and incaota* 
tioDS was as old as the Atharvaveda, and the 
practice must have been in full vigonr in pre« 
Buddhisdc times and was accepted by the Buddhists 
subsequently. From the Vi nay a texts we hod that 
the Buddha toUratsd many popular superstitions. 
The Mora*paribba was most probably a pre^Buddhiet 
mantra. Caoonioal texts were used as Parittas 
such as the P<Uanu-sutta, Khan^aparitta, Mora- 
paritUiy Angid%mal& paritta, etc. The 

practice came down to later times, and is the 
Pirit of the Siohalese, P^-yih of the Burmese 
and Siamese and so forth. Proteotlve practices 
ngaiost Yakaas^ demons and evil spirits in general 
are now used by wiboh'doctors and magicians. In 
various forms they contians to be used against, 
evil spirits, plagues, epidemics, etc. There were 
numerous charms, spells, Incantatioos, invocatious, 
Dhftran,ie etc., resorted to by the followers of the 
Vajrayina colt. I quote an instance from the 
SadkanomU^. Arya-Parnas'avari could protect 
people from all evils. 

Yanikdnicit hhayQnyutpadyante yah kd^ cit 
maryyo yah ha&'cit mahamaryyo yah k&$'GidiUMfo 
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ye JceHdupadrava ye kecidapuya ye hoidadhyatmihs 
hhaya ye Kectdtiposarga ^tpasarga eambaddha va 
utpadyante sarvant tahi sorwisoh sarvoe u bolaia 
evotyadyanu na paif^iiatak. Tadanena satyena 
satyavacanena e<Uyavahyena jjah jjah Jjah ebhih 
pa:^itadhisthitairmmantra padairmmama sarva- 
eattvQnam cd raham htru, paritranam Jturu, 
paripolaanam hint, s'andm stvaetyayanam 

hurti, da^ttfapankaram hiru^ eostrapanharm kunt^ 
yavadvisa d^anam hiru, agniparitaram kuru, 
udakaparihoram hum, harkhorddaoched^nam kuru, 
Smabandham huru, dkaraigihandKam huruy Tad- 
yaiha, ample amptodh?um amrUisambhave as'vaeie 
as'vaetunge ma mara mj mara ma sara ma sara 
S^ama pras'ama upaa^ama sarwavradhxnupa^ama 
eofwakalamptyunupas'ama ..." 

As the cult spread outside India the ptaniras 
and Db&ra^ie became propagated. We 6ud io 
the Manuscript Remains of Buddhist LHerc$iure in 
Eastern Turkistan (edited, by Dr. A.. T. Rudolf 
Hoernle) eome esumples of the Db&rapis. 

We know of the famous jalpaia io Bengal 
used for all purposes from counteraotiog the effebte 
of the evil eye supposed to affect children tbus 
oaueiog their indigestion, eroaolatioo etc., to the 
onring of poison (e. g. poisons of snakes) and 
exorcisiDg of evil spirits. Every oue knov s of the 
Santifalat and svastyayana. 

There is a widespread belief that epidemics 
are caused by evil spirits of every desoriptioo, 
demons, yoginis, dakinis etc. Is order to 
avoid them, therefore, they should be appeased 





dsd Thm ^ Splits* sr& a^ivessed 

ar d^rbc^ «ftd vcira^ppe4 » Mtcb. Their giooii 
gsrvi««ff arei teqa»(iM«4 \>y Epafeb^ bhsm tutelary 
oe ^«rdla» dekiea. This fsocas.*; is ever ^omg 
(». I Iwve atfsarfy* q«4ed Cbe* Arys-Pflfrnfts'av«^ 
^ra'DbsYaiff, «Mcli fi a protective efiarm against 
a)l evil rmtoliag diseae^ svd epidemics. Non* 
Far^ad^avarf who wae a goddess of the S'avaraa 
waa 10 deed a aed i^e is hailed as eaoh 

“Om Pat^s^avan^i hrih ftcsh Awm 

jjw'cici saa^'iOT,'*&mpi/<tachl Farida/avctri aarv- 
vafHAri’pntsamani hum phaf avShof^. it is erident 
that she eoold do benUf bat she is woTebipped» 
8 deity; and a baoefal deity ft cowerted nto a 
pMeetrese. Let os caho snother example, that 
of Hariti. She used at Oile time to eat obiMren. 
A hgMd about her is gireo by it-Srag, ^ the 
Ohiosee pifgnm, who visited India iu the seventh 
century. ‘Td ffvery monastery’* replied the Buddha, 
where Bhtkaus dwell, the family ehall partake of 
soffioient food offered by them every day’\ * Pot 
this reason the image of Hurlti is found either 
ID the poroh or in a corner of the dining ball^ 
of all Indiai] Ebooasteriea depicMog her aa bolding 
a babe in her arms, and round her knees three or 
dvo obi) dr an. In the datManotn^ she is addressed' 
as a Maha Taksinrr “cm Bantyai mahd’Ycksiwih' 
hwa hara aarwapapimi me kam acsf^apahsi^ 

* Sea T^AktuD— V. Tubg: A«orA q/ Su Atddhiti Bdigto^ 
p. 57. 

* 'At the bvar end of the rov an offeriag of food la made to tha 
tootber, EaritL*«...Rhya Pavlda Suddhim, p. 78. 
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^>rav£s'ani sv&h^' So if originally sbe was s 
Ysksifitaod an evil spirit, she subsequently beoscne 
a benevoldot .motber*deiby, and Iq the soulptured 
representations we 6od her eociroled by playful 
ohildren, some of whom sit on ber lap. She be* 
name the goddess of fertility, and the queen .pf 
Xuvera. Many of ber images are found in 
Gandb&ta. There is a H&citi group in the British 
.Museum. ^ There are also soulptured raprasepta* 
tions of her in the Mathura Museum. * 

Jn C>fissP many such epirite are worshipped 
as deities and.have, aoquired the name of 
We read; '*The THukur&pT receives special atten* 
,t:ou on the outbreak of epidemic disease. She is 
aapposed to possess more powers for doing or 
averting misebief than for dolQg ,positive good. 
Within her own village, she is believed not to 
commit any misohief. Epidemics are supposed to 
be the work of neighbouring goddesses, whom the 
tutelary village goddess expels by persuaeion or 
superior forcq, if duly propitiated. The Qoonr* 
rsnce of a single case of Cholera in th^ village 
28 the signal for J'hak^rQ^ti mdtjaxi^ or washing 
of the Xhskurftpf’. ’ The names qC some Tbakurspia 
indicate tbeir origin and obaraoter—e.g. Aodharuni 
(dark) ^'h Ang ak bai (body-de v oaring) 

Xhakur^pT, AsnripT (demoniacal) Xhnkumpl ete> 
Others bear tbs names of K&ll or the Tajpayana 
deitie8-*''Vajra-MahakSlh Bbagavatf, Ch&mnndi ^to. 

' Of. Jcvmai /ndia Art, ToL VIII so. 62; pL IT Sg. 2. 

* Cataio^^f at MaJAmt .by.Di^ 

Ph. VogsL 

* See / A & A ToL lAXD (1608> 
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Mftgiaal rites are also observed to prevent 
disease •spirits from crossing the village boundary 
and entering, the village. The tutelary goddess 
IS often supplicated to do this, e. g. Psrnas'svari 
is requested to protect the boundary, Simahandham 
kuru. Jfixoroisera of evil spirits also “bind the 
village*’ against incursion or inroad of evil spirits. 
The Angicni Nagas use panjies to prevent evil 
spirits from entering tbeir village, and causing 
infectious diseases. “Panjies are used freely, being 
put up iu a slit bamboo so as to point in all 
directions (the instrument is called kcthi-thedi), and 
also being stuck in singly over the door. Si mi* 
Jar but muob more elaborate terrifying gargoyles 
are used by some of the Konyak tribes to frighten 
away the (ilholern spirit’*. ® 

The cine to the question as to why in the event of 
the ahivQtaroga breaking out, people avoid the 
front door and escape by a hole cut in tbe wall 
seems to be supplied by tbe following account: 

*'The Angacnis, by the way, conceive of the 
spirit of small pox as sowing the disease, as it 
were seeds, over all entering in at the village 
gate. Accordingly when a village is visited by the 
small-pox the inhabitants give up nsing the gate 
and go in and o%U some other vio/g^ dvmhing over 
the toali or ditch or through the junle^\ ^ 

It seems that it is believed that the disease 
spirit knows tbe main door or the main gate; 
and if any one issues by that passage tbe spirit 


* J. H. SuCtca— Th4 Anffoni Na^iu, p 99. 

* The Italic! are mme. 
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IB sure io attaok him. If, oo tbe other hand, 
one escapes uonoticed, he is free from the apirit’e 
attack. Ttint is, one has to trick the disease- 
spirit or deoeive him. It is natural for tbe spirit 
to expect that people must use the main thoroagb> 
fare ordinarily used and he can tbeo attack bis 
victim aud be is so secure in that ides tbat be 
oanoot coDOeive that people could use extra¬ 
ordinary and nntbought-of passages to effect an 
escape. The main point is to take steps not lo 

seen by him. It is believed also by savage 
people that a spirit easily recognises the maio 
door, but fails to recognise an unaeoal passage 
improvised for an emergent oocasion, so tbat even if 
he is so minded he cannot return by ih 

Therefore we think that there are two allied 
but distinct ideas whiob seem to explain tbe use 
of an extraordinary passage, i. e., cutting a hole 
in tbe wall as a means of escape:—( 1 ) Tbe disease 
spirit is quite con6deot of attacking persons 
using the main door or the ms!a gate 
where be keeps a lurkiog watch, for be 
believes tbat this is tbe only passage for egress 
and ingress that must be ussd by pArsons. To 
escape bim some other extraordinary passage is 
devised, e. g., cutting the wall of the room, or 
escaping through the roof, or climbing over tbe 
village wall, and so forth. 

There are certmo occasions when people become 
especially susceptible to the attacks of spirits, e. g., 
in the case of a wocoan daring pregnsnoy and 

6 
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child*birth, and proper precautione aj'e therefore 
taken during this period. The Angamis believe 
that the spirit live in wait at the front door. 
Therefore, when the Eve days have expired (after 
obild-birth), tho mother is allowed to go out, hut 
by the hack dnctr of the house onlyj and if there 
w no hack door^ 07i€ has to he made for the 
pilose. No one must see her going ont, she 
goes out b 7 the stealth, and taking ail tbeoook- 
k)g^ eatang and drinking utensils of the honsebold 
with her, and when no one is looUng she throws 
them behind the hooae”. 

Probably there may also be the Intkiog idea 
that if there be any conneetioD whatsoever between 
any evil spirit and the articles during the unclean 
period, by throwing tbetn away the spirit is 
decoyed out of the bouse with the utensils, and 
he may not come back. 

(2) The spirit of one joet dead must not be 
conducted oat of the bouse by the main door, 
which he recogthses and may retarn through it 
(so the corpse is not taken out by the 
door). Therefore a passage is inveotcd, too ingeni* 
ons for the poor wits of the spirit,-*-^ hole in 
the wall, which the spirit would not conceive, 
any stretch of imaginatioD, to be a posril^ 
tboronghfare for persons. We read; **If a womu 
die in childbirth or before the oorupletdoD of the 
five days* geana, she is taken out not hy ih^door 
hut through a hole made fn the side of idte house. 
and buried with all her property”; 

1 am informed that amongst the Garbjat chiefs 
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of dfisdH tho oorpae of the H3ja is takeo oat— 

{!) through the D:iftiQ gate, iimha-i/o&va, or 
the Lioo'gabe, as it Is called, or 

(2) thrcugh the hack door^ or 

(3) through an opening made in the will. 

After the death of the the YavS'i^, 

(beir-Appareot) ia formal]; iostailed oo i\i9 guddee, 
aod tbsD he orders the removal of the corpse for 
funeral obaequiea. 

The Ghiefe claim to be of deaoent 

and their anoeitora are said Co have come to 
Ofiaea Id medieval times and founded families. But, 
at an; rate, the; have adopted some of the ouatoma 
of the savage people amongst vhom the; Uved, 
in the matter of taking out of the oorpae. 

Dr. Elmore saya that some classes of the 
Lambadi people make a hole in the wall or roof 
of the house through which the dead bod; ia 
taken out. Tbia opeoiog ta tbea oloaed up so 
that the ghost ma; not be able to return. 

There are mao; praotlcea resorted to b; people 
to preveot the re tarn of the ghoats of Che dead 
which need not be detailed bare. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Seventh ses^OQ of tbe AlModift Orieatal 
CoQfereoce was held at Baroda on tbe 27tb, 23tb 
and 29th of December. Tbe Editor of ^this Jouroal 
was eleoted President of the section and in his 
Presidential Address discussed tbe origins of the 
Indian Casts System. Tbe address will be publiabed 
in a future of this Journal. Abstracts of 
some of the other papers read are given below: 

J. Some interesting forms of divination .—By 
Fiross Cowsji Davar, M. A., LL. B.—Divination is 
either unconsoious, for instance, when a person 
takes augury from a book carelessly left open, or 
oonsoioDs when a person deliberately practises divi¬ 
nation to ascertain wbat he considers tbe will of 
God. 

Conscious divination is practised by the Jews 
in their ‘'Batb-eor* or “dangbter of a voice,” when 
a person uiniog at praotising divinatioo bears 
certain words and applies them to bis own cir* 
cnmetances. An illustration is vjuoted from the 
Talmad. Another instance quoted is that of 
Alexander the Great, which is partly an oraole 
aod partly a Bath-col. 

Inspired or possessed persons can give oat 
revelations; so too can children becanse of tbek 
extreme innocence; so also can madmen or idiots> 
cheir very mental derangement being a good quali* 
dcstioQ in this direction. Intelligent persons,* b^. 
reason of their very intellgenoes ere of no use ip this. 
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Birds by tb$ir flight or movements uncoQScioasIy 
reveal certaio facta to bumao beings while the 
former are of course bliaafuUy ignorant of it. 
Tbroogh divioatioo fate can perbapa be foro*Baeo, 
not forestalled. 

Divination ia also practised from great and 
popular books like Virgil’s ‘.^neid*. Virgil domi* 
cates the mind of the Middle Ages for various 
reasons. He ia also transformed into a ms^ician 
and various miraclea are attributed to him. The 
roaaterpieoe of such a mao may be supposed to be 
a proper aid or medium for practising divioation with, 
The Sortes Bibliccs is denounced by both the 
Old and New Testements, and yet the Bible ia 
freely used fur divination purpoeea. Divination is 
condemned by religion because it makes na aQ> 
manly and difSdeot, and also because any villain, 
through it, mav get what he oousiders to be the sane- 
tiou of the ^divine will' to hia nefarious act. Moat 
religious works are used for divination purpoeea. 
Ad instance of the Buddhists is quoted. The 
Cbriatians also practise the '’Sortes per Brevia** 
and **Sortea Apoetolorum.” The historical instance 
of Dr. Dodderidge practising the Sortes BibUosa 
is quoted from De Quiucey. Another instance of 
divination from the Bible ia quoted from Tennyson’s 
*'£oooh Arden*’. The dangers of misinterpreting 
divination are set forth. 

The Muslim method of oonsulting the Qoran 
for divination purposes is explained at length. 
The Muslims also divine with the help of a rceary. 
Another favourite method of divinationin the 
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Muslim word U hy ooosultiog the Diwao of Hafiz, 
the great PeraiM poet, aorivailed for lyrical obarm 
aud named tlie '^toDgue of the invisible/’ 

Anotbei* mode of divliiatioD is cyoliomaEicy or 
judging the future by looking into oops. Only 
cbfldreo <x the pare* minded can get reliable 
anewers. 

Ceitaia other forma of diviuation are rather 
euminaiHfy diemiaaed. Ofi^iomancy or divluattos 
from snakes is espMoed with the help of a work 
on the sabjeet written by the late Dr. 6ir JWaaji 
J. Modi. Another instance iu point is quoted 
from Cicero’s work on Divination. The elephant 
was once believed to rievate any randofn man to 
rile rirrone hj raising him with its trunk oq its 
head. 

The bees are belived to fore*shadow future 
events by their tnovementa. Instances of Plato 
Acd 8t. Ambrose are quoted io support of the 
statement. The in stance of the tyrant DicoyaiBs 
is also quoted on tbe aul^ect fjooi Cicero’s work 
on Divinatioo. 

Hippomanoy is fha judging of future eveate 
h'om tbe sound of horses. welldcnown inatMoe 

of Darius Hystaspes is quoted from tbe fiisbory 
of Herodotus. 

The moTemente of birds were a favourtte means 


of fortelHng the future, especially among tbeTedro 
Hindus and the Homans, as seeu from the Gijrati 
word “Shnkac” and the English word '‘augory*’. 

Tbe boDss end especlaDy the entratls of saerificsd 
animals were nsed for divination purposes. Ati 
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ipstATioo 18 quoted of a Japanese cuebcrm fa support 
of the staUtDdQt Thta custom was largely in vogue 
amOQgfit the Greeks aod Romaoe. 

Divination is an ioexh&ustible sabject asd can 
be aa wide as the aelfiah, superatitious and t^e- 
muloua nature of man can make it It ie fast 
losiug its efficacy iu this aoientifio age, but it 
dies hard, for it is still secretly practised by 
persons who denounce it in public. Divication 
bae a charm of its own as well as aa academic 
value for scholars who are ever auzioos to collect 
such ouriosities from the nooks and coroars of 
world-civllisatioD. 

0 , The StiffcUu. By Prof. R. 6 ubba Rao, K.A., 
L. T., F. A. U.—The Bugalis live iu the Godavary 
Agency, Nsllamali Hills, and the Hilly regions of 
Kadapah and Auantapur IHstriots. 

Tbile UHOtTAUS AifD BA 9 ir 8 s^Thoir language is 
oalled Lorn bad i. They are thrifty and lomewbst 
civilised. They are nomadio end have tbieviog 
propeDsitiee. 

Tatia ORiGiHi -Tbey claim desoenb from Vali 
and Sugriva of Epic fsma 

Colour A5D DBKSS i—Gulike the other aboriginal 
tiibee of the coastal Agency and Nalamali bills, 
they SJ 6 fair-oomplezioned, and gooddookiog. The 
womeu wear vary gaudy dross, their under¬ 
wear ooDsistiog of a Iwtga. The men wear a 
loin-cloth aoii a head-dress* The women wear 
metal and ivory omatnents. Copptc sod braes 
ehin-rm^ are also worn. They deoorate their nose^ 
aod fbre-an&s with tattooiog. 
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OcccPATiou*—The meo are engaged in cultWa. 
tioD and cattle-breeding. The women engage tbem* 
selves iu selling forest produce. 

THBift OTKLLmos:—Tbeir settlement or Thanda 
consists of a number of huts of thatched roofs. 

Marriage and death oostous :—The marriage cere¬ 
monies are held for three days during which period 
they indulge in feasts, dances and drinking £Aunff, 
There is bride-price oondsting of cattle and orna¬ 
ments. The bride-groom ties tali round the neck 
of the bride. Widows are allowed to remarry, 
polygamy prevails. Divorce is permitted. The 
Sngalis bum the dead people if they happen to 
be married and bary others. No elaborate 
funeral ceremonies are practised. 

Rbliqioh: —The Sugalis or the Lambadis wor¬ 
ship Krishna and so belong to the colt of Vishnu. 
They also worship Vana S'ankari or the Forest Qod* 
dess on whom they depend for their prosperous 
life in the forest. They also worship B^^ava or 
Nandi (bull) as Krishna the cowherd is their 
God. 

9, South India in the R^tmoyaivi. By V, B. 
Ramachaodra Dikshitar, M. An attempt is 

made in this paper to study the as a 

source-book for the traditional history of India, 
from the South Indian stand-point. Before 
he proceeds to examine the historical data 
furnished by the epic regarding the Dekkan and 
South India, the author deals briefly with the 
topography of India, south of the Vindh- 
yas. AJI India south of Fray^a (Allahabad) was 
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one dstensive fore£t» though tho region between 
Pray age eo<i S'lihgaveripura waa yet a oleariog tn 
the forest. Beyond was all jungle with aboriginal 
tribes. Side by side were the hermitages of the 
Aryan sages who were disturbed often in their 
paaceful avocations by the Hakaasas. In his ax^ 
pedition to Lahk^^ R^ina visited the icnportant 
becmibagaa and paid respects to the sages Hke 
Bharadv^a, V&luifki, Atri, S^’erabbanga, Agastya, 
and Sutjksna, and crossing the YamurUt he reached 
Gbitrakata from wbiob began the famous Da^icjaka 
forest comprising the region between the modern 
Bundelkhund and the river Kfiipa. Ho spent ten 
years near the Pafiobapsaras lake, visited Palloa* 
vati (Nlsik) and orossed the Qod&varl, At 
Janaathina, the £rst inhabited country, he vanquish¬ 
ed and slew a good number of the R&ksasas in the 
battle. He then went to Rleyamoka and allied 
himself with SugrTva and Hannman. Killing Y&U 
he enthroned SugrTva who followed him to LsAkft 
or Ceylon with bis hosts. The attempt to £r 
the looatioQ of Lahk& near the Yindbya valley 
or the Central Provinoes U untenable and unoon* 
viooing. The mention of the Vindhyae by Vaimfki 
is an error for tbs Sahya bills. It is absurd to 
say that the aearoh party to the south went to 
the Vindbyas in the north. The stansas of 

Ch^^p. 41 of are interpolations. The 

identifioatJOD of Lanka in any other part of 
India would not carry conviot^on. The Malaya 
hills are the Travancore hills and' tits V^lavaoa 
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possibly refers to VAlavaDa4 ®ast of 

Tinaeveliy. Tht Dardura is a reference to the 
* Niigiris with the highest pesh Bodabetta. The 
route to Lanka from Pafiohavatr lay through the 
tableland of Mysore. 

The people of Dravida were Drayidians. The 
primitive Dravidiaos coasisted of a cumber of 
tnbes—the Raksasas, the Yaksas, the Vaceras and 
the Ni^as. The Paci4y®° kfogdom can be traced 
back to tbe ^e of ^ghu and Havana. These 
tribes bad fregueot ioteroourse with Aryavarta iu 
the north and other foreign countries by sea. Tbe 
Baksesas were the descendants of the iodigenoos 
tribes—Vallayar and Minavar and perhaps were 
the ancestors of modern Australian abongines. 
The existence of Brabma-raksasas shows that this 
tribe gradually adopted Brahmapism. They indulged 
in magic and witchcraft, especially in wars. R&Ta^a, 
their great king, was learned in the Vedas. 
The R&ksasas had fortresses and temples and 
parks besides a well-organised polity. Tbe Yaksas 
were dispoasessed by the Raksasas in Ceylon. 
But after their deoline tbe Yaksas again rose 
and Qontinued to be in power until they were 
conquered by Vijsya in the 5th century B. C. 
Tbe Nagas had for their totem the serpent 
They lived on the seacoast of India and Ceylon; 
They were a seafaring tribe and their women^^ 
were renowned for their beauty. j 

The next tribe that claims our aatenUoU' Is' 
that of the Vsnaras. Their kingdom was Riekiodh^ 
They had been brtmght under Aryan iDfiuence by 
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Ragba aod bis so a Dsi;idakft; after whom bsosnid 
femous tbs Hence Rama olaimed 

that territory as belonging to tbe empire of 
Ayodbya. The Van eras were a forest tribe. 
Haomnan was an expert grammarian. Tbe Vanaras 
were suQ*worsbippsrs and were a ferocious com- 
munity more akiu to Negritos. They were 
monkey dike in appears noe and learnt and epoke in 
Samskrit. They were vegetarians and lived chiefly 
on roots and faits. Their chief weapons were 
clubs and stones. They had their own polity, 
army and connoil. They oould boast of an expert 
engineer like NiK It is said that tbe wandering 
Lamb ad is in tbe Bellary distriot claim TaH and 
Sugrfva as their ancestors. Thus it Is interesting 
that tbe primitiTe Dravkjiane had attaiued a fairly 
bigb degree of oivilisa^on and culture. 

Maniagt and Mtxrriago cxtslorm of the 
Ancient Tamils. By Pandit N. Chengalverayao.— 

1. The Sangam epoch and tbe Sangam Litera* 

ture_first or second century of tbe Chrietian era. 

2. Sangam Works-Tbolkippiam-Pattup&tta, Etta- 
tokai, and Padbineok'ishkanakku, etc., 

8 . A Awn and Purcwn,’—Thetwo ramn divisions, of 
Tamil Literature: Ah sin (subjective, meaning Love); 
Pnrain (objective, meaning War). By Aham is meant 
'*tbe joy and experience of a married couple born 
ont of harmony at bom a”. It deals with tbe 
emotion of love, tbe oharaoteristios of lovers, of 
messages between them, of their union, their 
eeparation, the conjugal and domestic life and eo 
on. Id other words, Ahem and Puram mean erotic 
and heroic poetry respectively. 
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4. Love ftnd marriage,—grouped under three 
beads. 

5. The itvo real forma of marriage. 

(a) Th e secret Marriage i. e., pre -n u ptial16ve. 

(b) Marriage in the open, i. e., post-nuptial 
love. Compare the Aryan form of the 
dbarva roarriage. 

6 . The change of marriage ties after the Sangam 
period. 

7. Anoient marrisge cuetoma. 

8 . Conolnsion. 

S. Jlomg of rantnowm. By Prof, Nagendra 
Narayan Ohondhary, M. A.— Tactriciam did not 
grow on the soil of India. The introduction of 
the worship of S'akri and of otber similar rites in 
Tantrioiem which are eo an-Indian that ib oao* 
not bat be admitted as an asternal or foreign 
indnenoe. 

As regards the fountain-head from which 
Taubrioism drat originated, according to Indian 
tradition, T&ntriciam derivee its main tea<^ing 
from the S'ruti. But, really speaking, it has 
00 conDeotioo with the ancient religion of the 
Hmdne. There are many rites in Tantri- 
<rism which are diametrically opposite to the Vedio 
ones. The statement, that Tantriciscn owes its 
wigin to the S'ruti, has also been nullified'by the 
aoccraata of the S'rimadhbftgavata and the Padma- 
porj|[]a where the followers of Tantrioiam are otdled 
pftsancjas which is a term of contempt. 

Tantrioiam has its origin in the Bon religion 
of Tibet. Tnaita, from which Asanga first intro- 
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daced Tnotrlcisra to Ihdia, had'beeo ideatifind with 
the mouDtuQ Ti-rtse or Ti*ae m Tibe<; and ia 
identiaal with the £aiU» mountain. Xba Bon 
religion of< Tibet was, at one time, .verj preval- 
entp in the Kailua mouQtaio. We -know that 
S^i?a promulgated hie teaabing in Tautricism from, 
the Kaildsa mountMU. Now it is quite clear that 
the home of the Boo religion is the home of 
TaotrieiecOf which is the Xallasa mountain and is 
still an objest of pilgrimage both to the Bon people 
and to the folio wees of Tantrioiani. 

Vaa'istha went to Mabaobina where he athdned 
fiddki (perfection) with the help of Mantraa and 
the free use of the fire 'Mnkftraa'. The coaatfy 
of Mab^cina has been identified with Eastern and 
doulb^eastern Tibet. 

Purpagirl, SiribatU and Kim£kb;% 

are four sacred places of Taotrioism. UddiyanSf 
Siribatta and Kam&kby& have been identified,' 
Por^agrri baa not yet been identified. Bifibrent 
scholars ;bo]d difiereot opinioBS regarding Its IdeO' 
tification. But in this paper has beso 

identified' with the help of a Tibetan work, called 
th e Ealach akrajMnapariccheda (due-bhb or-gyi-ye* 
ses-kyi-lebu.). It is on the north of UdySoa 
{Uddly^oa). 

T^ntricism haa been defined. It mainly dei^ 
with Magic which is also theepecial feature of the 
Bon reli^on and is supported by the Tibetan 
test; 

Gods and Croddeseas of the T^ntrie paotbaen, 
such as, S^iT8| Uma, Durg^ Eali, Ck^ni, Atm- 
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bika, Khftp4ftroba eto, are of external origin and 
identical with those of the Bon pantheon. 

Tantrioiecn, bae kept inteot a ayetera of 
religioue praotioe which has come down to ue 
ae the ofihoot of a very ancient religion 
which ie qnite un-lndian. The author triee to ebow 
in this paper that the forin of worehip incorporat* 
ed ID Taotrioiim has ita orlgio in the Bon religion 
of Tibet- The organic kinship between the Bon 
religion and Tantriciem has been wnght to be estab¬ 
lished on the evidence of a number of the deities 
of tbe Bod religion whose worship forma ao im¬ 
portant fuDctiOQ of Taotrioistn. So far as tbe 
roystic teaohlog is coooerued. Tantriciem rnne 
parallel to that of the Bon religion. Magic, 
fetiehUm, demon-worship and propitiation by means 
of inoantatione are features which go to show the 
affiliation and adjaetment of Tantriciem to the 
Bod religioD of Tibet. 

6. The Enman Body according to the Oat^ho- 
panisad.—By Dr. Ekendranath Qhosh, M. D.— 
OK»rh?utpanised, beloogiog to the Taittirrya school, 
and attributed to the sage Pippalada, contains short 
notes on the anatomy acd physiology of th human 
body, together with descriptione of tbs developing 
embryo at different stages till full term. Tbs 
author pr«)poQode theories on tbs determinatloD of 
sex, formation of twine and on maldevelopments, 
and in addition, philosophical ideas on rebirths 
and recollection of pest events in former births. 
The anatomical, physiological and embryologioal 
oonsideratione here dealt with show the aooaraoy 
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of observation and soondnesa of views in many 
points of the Vedio sage at each a remote 
period. 

7. DislribvHon of Wealth tn AnoUnt India, By 
N. G. Kalelkar, B. A. (Hone.)— Ancient India 
enjoyed general prosperity and happiness. This 
was due to the fact that most of her inetitutioDS, 
social as well as religione, were based ou the 
economic principle of distribution of wealth. This 
arrangement made aocomulatiou of wealth impossible. 
The following institations helped this prooess. 

I. Inatitntiou of Saarifice. 

(a) Sacrifices compulsory for people capable of 
perfornsfng them. 

(b) Distribution of daksi^a, an essential part 
of sacrifice. 

(o) Other claeses, such as merchauts, labooress, 
eto. also beoefitted. 

II. Institution of Religious Bites, S'raddhas, eto. 

(a) Bee ding caste-members at marriage oere> 
monies, etc. 

(b) Feriormiug the aonnal and ether a'raddhas 
eto. 

HI. Inetitntion of Tirtbas. 

(a) Purifying power of the tirthas. 

(b) Tirthoffomana for prQya3'citi<t, 

(o) Tirthas reapoualble for feeding beggars, eto. 
IV. Institution of Caste. 

(a) Choice of oooupation dependent upon birth. 

(b) Training received directly from &thar. 

(o) Son had not to invest any capital in the 
busineas. 
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j(cl) Higher oastas'fosbidden to follow bw prO' 
fomoQ or ooropoto with lower o&stee. 
y. Inetitution of Ae'ramu. 

(») ' People of edvftDoed sge required, to be 

vanapra$t/kts. 

(b) Vsnapratihcu no il o o g er u burden to eooi ety. 
(o) Free >8copeifor yo soger geoeratioo to oome 
fcrwsrdt 

yi. yillige CommuDitiee, 

(i) Corporate respooeibiliby of vallagers. 

(b) Sfaioteoaoce of guests, royal offioere, public 
buildioga etc.^ froro'tbe'village food. 

(o)' •Gocrteibiition to'Till age'f^d oompulsory on 
varioue ocoeeioce; 

Si tShtra^nd Pravara in VeAc Ixteraiure By 
P. y Kane, M. A., LL. M;—The reeult of the 
paper may ’be Bummarwed'-fttua The word ffoira 
U used in the Rigveds' hr* 'tbe eenee of ‘oow^atall* 
or 'herd of nows' and'semelnroea* in the sense of 
a 'didntf or 'monntsrcf' and peeafbtjr' in ^be sense 
of 'a gronp or asaemblage of'persons’. The descent 
dents df greso seges like yasistha had came to 
be called oolleotively by the plural of the word 
denoting the ancestor; In rhe ShitCirff/a amhiia 
persons d nee ndsd' from a* no m mon. anneator 'appear to 
be grouped eepar^y'where* it v said that the ho far 
nraetr be $r Btegava or thnt' *th» IBrahTna must be 
a Yse'istha, that in the A*th«waved8 and hfartra- 
ya^' Banilflh^ tfln word^ ffotra appears Vo be used 
Id ihie modem' svnse. TO' 'flia other 

BtatnBapTO-wendr'Klb Sttptrtra owoT’TD the modem 
seuae and several prominent pe^^ros’llke the Bhrigus 
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and Angirasaa with their diviflions and sobdineiona 
are apaoidcally referred to. Por esample, the 
Aitsa'ayaoaa are referred to as a aeo^oo of the 
Bhrigus, Kapileyae and Biibhravaa as subaeotions 
of Via'vamitraga(ia, In the Upanhads before a 
Brahmaohari waa accepted aa a pupil he was asked 
bis gatra. The quesiioo whether the gotra syetein 
had eo far been extended as to apply to marriages 
cannot be answered with as mach confidence as 
could have been wished. The Vedic literature of 
the Sainhit^ and Br&bmanas being concerned with 
the solemn S'rauta saoridces bad no occasion to 
refer to the prohibition of marriage io %h& same 
gotra. But when texts are so particular as to 
lay down Uiat a man should stay with his svagotra 
after performing Vis'vajit, it appears to be a 
natoral extension of the same feeling that be should 
be called upon to choose a wife from another 
group. The prohibition of Svagottxt marriage in the 
Sotra age was absolute and suoh a rale must have 
gro^ up only in the course of centuries. 
Therefore we shall not be far wrong if we suppose 
that during the Br&buiaj^ia period at least, restric¬ 
tions as to gctra in marriage were prevalent. 

The original meaning of the word pravara is 
foies’ or 'hiToeatioQ of Agni* and then it oame 
to mean one or more illustrious Rtsi ancewtors of 
a man who had in former ages invoked fire to 
carry theh offerings to gods. Fravara, according 
to the S&trae, entered into sacrifices and was also 
^omty connected with domestic matters, snob m 

r 
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marriage, upanojawo, oaWo. A^seya ia a ayDooymo 
of ^ra/oara, and oeoura even in tbe Rig Veda ia 
the eenae of ‘atatua of a HUi, or sprung from or 
deaceodaDt of a Id t}ie Rig Veda, Agci is fre* 

qusntly iovoiced by a saorificer who says that be 
does ao la the same way as great sages like 
Jamadagoi, Aurva, Bbriga or Apnavina did. In 
tbe liik itself names of pravarw such as Paras'ara 
and Vas^is^a oooar. In tbe AtbarvaVeda and tbe 
Vsjaaaneya SambiU arseya is used in tbe eense of ^one 
sprung from a famous aage*. In tbe Taittereya Sam- 
bita Qrzfya and prcuvava are used in the same sense 
in which tbe SQtras employ them. The same sense 
occurs in the T&n4ysk‘Mahabrabmana, the Qopatba, 
audio the Kausitakibr^hnia^a. Tbe Aitareyacon¬ 
tains interesting information about pravara', it 
also says that for kings tbe prawtraz of tbeir 
purlhiias were to be employed. If one may hazard 
a conjecture, It may be sud that tbe gotra sys¬ 
tem was perfected first and the requirements as 
to pravaraz io marriages was a further refinement. 
The treatment of govra and pravara in the Satra 
period is a very interesting and controversial matter 
which must be reserved for separate treatment. 

P. Rtliyian and Ouziom of a Fizhing CasU on sAe 
incest Coazi o//ndta. By Karan Chandra Cbakladar, 
M. A.<*»Tbese fishermen occupy tbe eastern coast 
of India from Puri down to the Oanjam dirtrlot 
and their sole oocupatioo is fishing on tbe sea in 
catamarans and boats. But their rites and customs 
and even tbe names borne by some of their sec¬ 
tions, amply tesdfy that their ancestors must bare 
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maQDed ships od the high sess, —evidently those 
making np the great Indian marine that plied 
the eastern seas from India to China down to the 
Middle Ages. At present, they are divided into 
three section 0 , two of which intermarry. The 
of Mandaaa in the Gaojam district is re¬ 
garded as the supreme head of the easte who 
regulates all sooial and religious matters, and 
Simb&chalam, near Waltair, is one of their holy 
places. 

They have cross*consin marriage; and marriage 
with the sister's daughter is permissible. In all 
their rites, both roligions and social, there is a 
mixture of animistio and sbamanistio rites with 
neremooies borrowed from the Brahmanical Hindua 
Their pantheon inoludes> on the one hand, Narasimha 
and S''iva whose worship involves fasts and sexual 
continenoe, and, on the other band, many dreadful 
deities whose favour has to be won with wine and meaty 
with goate, pige and cocks slaughtered with cruel rites. 
Some of their rites require a cock's chest to be ripped 
open with the hands and its entrails coiled round 
the neck, and sometimes a pig is carried round 
the village impaled on a wooden stake. The eea 
is worshipped u rider the name of Ganga-devi, but 
a man atark naked functions as priest in her wor¬ 
ship. Besides, in the sea is the dreaded Goddess 
Marla Polomma, who draws men away in the 
undercurrent. 

In the rites connected with birth, tnarrisge. 
death etc. there are noine elements derived from 
the Hindus involving the services of a Brahma^ 
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priest, but there are macy other eletoents th&t 
have oome dowo from very priirtitiye times. 

10 . Simlarity of th$ Cave-Man's Art in India 
and America. By L.P* Pandeya ShariDa.—The rook- 
shelter at Vikrenakbol now fa moos for its supposed 
pre-Brihmr writing believed to be about 4000 years 
old, ooDtaine a mark of a huiaao baud with 6ngers on 
the cock'Wall aloog: wi^ insoriptiofie of great 
autiquity, Similar hand*marks are also found oq 
rook-walls at Uiapgarh a ad ^^aw^arh oo the 
tope of bills where there are pre^hiatorie rook> 
drawings and rook*paintii>ga presumably of paheo- 
litbio age. All these spots lie within the old 
Hahakos'ala ( modera Chhattisgarb, C. P.) oouutry. 

Suoh marks of human band and fingers have 
be^ dieoovered reoeutly in Amerioa on rook-walla 
of oHff dwellings on tbs dde of bills high up 
fld)Ove the plains, 

In hfabakos'ala and C>;'issa there etill exists a 
religious custom of bedecking a newly built hoswe 
or temple with hand-iBark, showing five fingers, 
whioh in tbs local dialect is oalltd Mathd Dma, 
to give or put hand-marks. 

A reference to hand mark aa a svastika ie found 
In the old Sainskrit drama MdlaU MadKava by 
Bbavabboti. 

The present paper gives in brief au account 
of band-marks and draws the attention of scholars 
to the similarity of this cave-man’s art of tbe 
Old and the New worlds. 


:o:o. 



INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

In J/an for October, 1983, Mr. James Horndl, 
contributes an article on The Coracles of So'uiK 
India. Indian coracles are found in three varietal 
forms obaraoteristic of three separate araas, namely, 
(1) Coimbatore and Tanjore, (2) the upper, and (3) 
the lower reaches of the Tungabhadra river. All 
are of the same fandameatal type, namely, saucer* 
or bowl'Shaped and therefore circular in plan with 
the greatest diameter across the month. They 
only differ in size and ancb details of construe* 
tion as are necessitated hy the differing purposes 
to which they are put and by differencee in 
environment. After describing the conetructioo of 
these different varieties of t^outh Indian Coracles 
Aod (he nsethods of propelling them (by punting 
as well as by paddling), Mr. Hornell gives an ao> 
count of the interesting ceremoniea performed at 
the laaocbing cf a new coracle at Kamul and also 
at the beginning and the end of each ferry eeaaon. 

In the Journal of the Bihor and Orissa Research 
ScoieCy, for September, 1933, Prof. Ponre-Davoud 
contributes an arriele on *Mithra Cult’. In Uiis 
article Prof. Foure-Davoud identifies the Mlthra 
of the Avesta with the Varuna of the VedsA After 
tracing the diasemination of Ibe Mithra-cnlt 
through Aaia'Minor and Greece to the HooMn 
Empire, the author traces the elements cf the 
Mithra-cult appropriated by Christianity, 
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In th6 a&n)6 nnisbar of thd J. B. 0. R, Si^ the 
editor of the pmeot journal gives an aooouot of 
“Some IntBrcating Aapoots of OfieeaQ Ethnology’*. 
One euoh intereBtlDg fact ie the double ideotifioation 
by moat Ofiya Br&mbaps, Ketriyaa and other 
Hindu oaetee of their $6tra nemeSf 6ret with some 
Yedio Riebi and tbea with the looat name of some 
bird or beaet or other natural object in regard to 
ivhich oertain reetriotione of the nature of totem 
taboos are observed. Another intereetiog fact ie 
the traditional origin of certain sections of Bram- 
bans from lower castes In some S^'udra oaetee, 
again, though more than one gotra division is 
recognised, marriage is permitted within the 
hut is interdicted within the same family designa¬ 
tion or or sanpyS, as it is called, or within 

families having the same surname or title {Padit 
or PadaVt). Gensrally, there can be no marriage 
where there is direct blood-relationship within three 
generations, either on the father’s or on the mother’s 
side of either party,—one esception to this rule 
being the praotioe known as hhofi^iidiin or the 
Diarriage of a man's dsughter with his sister’s son, 
which is a form of marriaga practised as a roost 
disirable one by same C)py& castes and tribes. In 
auoh oastes and tribes, the sister’s obildrea are 
held In espeoial oeremooiai regard by tbeir mother's 
brother. Another interesting feature of OfiesAn 
ethnology ie the or Bign*maQnal which is 

a distinctive label by which difierent castes and, in 
some oases, sub-castes are marked out from one 
another, These santaks are certain typical marks 
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drawn oq or affixed to docomeDts aa sobBtitutea for 
signature. Generally the mark ie a symbol of 
the special occupation of the particular caste or 
oommunity to which the individual belongs. Thus, 
some trading castes have the weighing scales, the 
writer caste has the iron atylo, the tailor caste has 
the scissors, and the carpenter caste has the hammer 
and the cultivating caste has the harrow for their 
respective santake. 

Id the Annals of BKandarhir Ori^al Research 
InstUxUe for 1932-33, Ihfisa Sakuntala Kao oon tri¬ 
butes an interesting article on Suttee in which 
she traces from literature the history of the prao- 
tioe of cremating a widow on the funeral pyre 
of her dead husband. She finds that this practice wae 
mentioned for the first time in Visnu Smrtti which 
was compiled soon after the 5th century A. D. 
Bspa, who lived in the 7th ceotury A. B., makes 
a clear reference to various type uf anumarapOf 
not merely of a widowed wife but abo of relatives 
and foeiods^ and the annals of Kashmir reveal the 
practice, from about the 10th oentnry, of anumarofta 
not only by a wife or wives but also by concubines 
and slaves of a dead mao. Many small engraved 
upright stonC'slabs or memorial etelm found in 
Kajputina, the earliest being one at Gha^yala in 
the Jodhpnr State dated A. D. 390, commemorate 
the immoladon of Kajpnt wives as Sotfs on their 
husband's funeral pyres. The whole of RajpnUhia and 
Central India are full of snch memorial stoues. The 
earliest instance of <Sati memorial stouee has been 
found at Eran in the Sagar district of the Ceu- 
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trft] Provinoes bearing: ao ioseriptioD daUd 510 
A. D. Prom this it is inferred that the praotioo 
of Sas; or Sahamarai^m came into vog:ue about 
the beginning of the 6bh century A, D. The 
earliest known iDstanoe of aiwmara^m not merely 
of a widow of the deceased but of servants Ao., 
occurred in 902 A. D. when on the death of 
Samkara Varoiafi of Kashmir, his three 
queens^ two maid'Servaots, and one male servant 
oelled Jayasimha burnt themselves on his deaths 
Later instances in Kashmir in the 11th and 12tb 
oonfuriee show the practiooof antmaratta immolation 
not only of the widows bnt also of servaots, roalo and 
female, acd of mother and nurse along with a deoeased 
person. Kot a single iostaDce occurs in Buddhist, 
Bramhanical and Jams literatures of relatives 
(other than wives), ^lezids and dependants of the 
Aoeased borning themselves on fnceral pyres or 
OB separate piles. From South Indian inscriptions, 
raetanoes of the memorial stones known as VirA-Jccd, 
ODamemcnithig the se]f>immolation of servants and 
followers and even a whole retinae on the death 
of their maeter and patron, Isavo aleo ccbo to 
light 8ome Inseripticms describe the vow taksc 
prerKmety by tbw servant or foNewer who imsQo- 
foted hms^fm ptwamooe of such tow. 

Id ibs records of Southern Indin there is a 
eiogular instance of an officer immolating himself 
on tbe death of a queen n accordance wftb the 
oath of aHegiaoce taken previously. The author 
compares this last instanoe to the Japanese custom 
of ^roKn' and suggests that tbe srmilarity is so 
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striking as to suggest ^'tbis oustom had its origin 
in Central Asia among the Mongolian tnbes and was 
later brought to India, tv here it de\*eioped in 
different parts q( the conn try iu different ways’*. 

In the Jifurnal of ih€ Umv^rsity of bomhay 
for July 19dd> Mrs Irawati Karwe oontributes an 
article on the Eihnio AffinitUs of tha Chit 
PAwtns. From a oonsideratjcu of certun oultural 
facts and physical features the author concludes, 
“The Chit PSTans present a cultural and physical 
ooropieic made up of Aryan and Pravidiao ele- 
men to which again presupposes on Iraniaa and 
pre-Bravidian mixture to a lesser degree". 

In the same number of the Journal Mr. M. 
M. Desai discusses ^^The Origin of the Horror of 
Incest and of the (Sdipus Complex”. He peases 
in review the theories of different writers^ parti* 
oularly of Freud^ regarding the origin of the taboo 
on incest^ exposes the fallacy of the poeitions 
taken up by such writers as Weetormarok, 
Elliot-Smitb and Freud, and agrees witii 
Malinowski in holding that the incest taboo was 
'a aoD'iDherited characteristic of man’s miod",-^ 
an outcome of social experience of the individual 
as be grew up in the family end the community. 
'Tt must have been discovered during the course 
* of Man's ioug and laborious process of learning 
that the ooourrence of Incest is a disruptive force 
in the family and the system of attitudes which 

it involves", .and that “the occorreffoe 

incest will destroy just those attitudes wbioh are 
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in dispensable for the tranaroieeion of oultore'*. The 
writer oonoludee, 'The origin of the Oedipne Com¬ 
plex ie to be Booght, not in the ooourrenoe of a 
ainglo fantaatio event in the remote past, but in 
the ex|>erienoe of the individual as be grows up 
under familial and sooietal in^uenoes. Just hs the 
neoea^tj of maintaining the integrity of the family 
is reapoDsihle for the horror of incest so also ie 
it responsible together with the sentiment of love 
towards the father for the represion of the hostile 
attitude towards the father. The system of psy- 
chologioal factors which hoe been termed the 
Oedipus Complex by Freud thus arises from the 
experiences of the individual in a particular bind 
of social setting in which the family is considered 
io dispensable”. 

In the and Proc€ed%ngs of tAe Asiaiio 

Society of Btngaly (New series) Vol. XXVIII, 1982, 
no. 1 . 'published in Nov. 1988.', Mr. Ekendranath 
Ghosh contributes his 'Studies on Rigvedic Dsities^ 
Astronomical and Metereologicar. According to 
the writers, Hhe numerous deities invoked iu the 
hymns of the Rigveda comprise oelestial, atmoa-. 
pheric, and terreetrla! objects of various forma 
Even common articles of daily use and various 
abstract matters (as mind, sou), etc.) have been 
peracnifiad ns deities”. The present paper deals 
with deities whose physical nature can, according 
to the authf>r, be interpreted from the astrononioal 
and meteorological points of view. 
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The Progress of Man— By A. M. liocari, 
(Meihwn, 29SS). Pp. XV!^319. Price 7 8. ddnet. 

This is a most luoid aod up-to-date handy text¬ 
book of the eoience of mao. For beginners in the 
soienoe, this volume will prove of invaluable help, 
and more advanced students too will find the 
book to be of inestimable value, The prineipsl 
aapeots of humao culture are dealt with by the 
historical method aucointly but in a maeterly way. 
The author’s approHoh to hie subject is a fresh 
one in that be empbasisea the troth that all cuU 
ture is of the mind and that what is called 
material culture is really a particular form of 
expression of spiritual culture. Thus he wriesa: 
"Material culture is a contradiction in terms: all 
culture is of the mind. There ia not a material 
thing called culture which exists apart from the 
human mind. A spade is not culture, but the 
product of culture^ that ie of traditional modes 
of thinkiog and acting, What is it that interests 
us in a spade ? It is not matter, the iron and 
the wood: the geologists and the metallurgist will 
tell you all about the first, the forreeter about 
the second. What the anthropologist and the 
aroheOiogist are interested in is the form which 
the mind guiding the hand has given to both, 
and the purpose which prompted tbs miod to set 
the hand in motiou.” Although most anthropolo¬ 
gists accept this theoretical postition, the treat- 
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ment of ^^cuateriAl oaltare’* ia th$ writioga of 
several vriteca oa oi.ik9ral aofe1iropology» parti¬ 
cularly techDologiata aod some extreme diffu- 
aiaaieie vouid i^ear to lay undue atreas oa form 
ipdepeodeirtly <d the idea behind it. Dr. Hooart 
truly observes^ erect technology into a ivater* 
tight oompartmentf ae is usually donc» ia merely 
to stultify it» by depriviug it of the hope of ever 
explainiog; and scisoce is explaining.** Another 
iDterestiog feature of the present vork ie the 
incorporation of new ethnographical material col¬ 
lected by himself. The book will forru an invalu¬ 
able handbook for tbe student of the evolution 
of man’s customs and works. 


Introduction to Sociology. By B. B. Beuter 
and. C, W. Bari. (McOraw-HiU BcoJc Co., New 
York Inc. 39SS) Fp. X•^542. Price $3.60. 

This U a well-written text-book of sociology 
for stodente, written on the lines of Park and 
Burgess* work which was reviewed in this journal 
Bomatime ago. Sodal pbeoomena and processes are 
carefully described aod explaioed. 

The concept of social interaction which done 
gives synthetic unity to sociologica) smence is 
dedned, analyzed into its various ohacacterUtic 
forms, and employed throughout as au explat)atoTy 
principle in the study of personality and persona) 
types, social groups, institutional forms and tbe 
phenomena of social control and collective behaviour. 
An amount of ooDorete faotual material hse been 
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to th^ oftiiF Ideaa aad prlDcIplaa. 

Eserolaes aod problems for students, questions 
for class disoussion, and eelecb references for supple- 
meabar; reading, add to the uaefnloess of the 
Tolome for the sbadcQt. 


Race Mixture. By Ed.w(vri. Byron Reyiter 
(McGimo-HiU Book Co. Inc. New York. 295i) 
Pp.$S4 Price 9 e.60. 

These interesting studies (a racial intermarriage 
aod miscegenation appeared Id the form of magaaiee 
articles at different times; and the author has placed 
students of Sociology under his debt by colleoting 
them into book-form. In the 6rst paper, headed 
“ Civ ilka tioQ and the Mixture of Races”, he disoussee 
the two opposing doctrines regarding the effects 
of Racial Mixture,—namely, one which coodemns 
racial amalgamation as resulUog in a decadence 
in racial stock and a corresponding decline in oulture 
Status, and the other which emphasises the impor¬ 
tance and the cultural desirability of raoial amal¬ 
gam atio a as resulting in the heightening of racial 
capacity and cultural worth. Whereas the advocates 
of the former position base their argumnts mtunly 
on the supposed existence of inequatity in the 
mental endowruent of racial gronpa, the advo¬ 
cates of the latter position seek to support it 
by a body of posldve evidence drawn direotly 
from the character, and status and achievements 
of mixed-blood ii^ividuals and gronps which are 
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fouDd to bd, MB, wbole^ superior to &t least oue of 
the ancestral types, and also by a body of negative 
svideooe showing that the population groups in the 
modern world with the highest approximation to 
rads) purity, vis. the fragments of primitive groups 
stills surviving, are just those groups of most 
meagre cultural aooomplisbment. The author very 
pertinently points out that the fundamental assurap* 
tioD of both schoole of thought, namely, that raoe 
and culture are independent facts and processes, is 
erroneous, but that in an indiroot way the crossing 
of races is couduoive to social change. Racial 
miscegenation in its early stages contributes to 
social disorder, disintegration aud confosiou of 
standards, but it is from social disorganisation 
that progress must proceed; change is nob possible 
without it In his paper on “The Hybrid as a 
Sociological Type", the author has cited various 
instanoes to justify the geoeraliaation that ‘‘in bi* 
racial situations comprising two racial groups of 
unequal culture, the hybrids tend to occupy an 
intermediate aodal and cultnral status and to 
produce a markedly higher percentage of men of 
promioence and leaderebip tbaa does the ethnically 
onmixed native group." The explanation of this, 
says our author, "appears to rest not in the 
biological fact of mixed blood as such but io tbe 
culture contaota and personal mobility oonsrquent 
upon tbe mixed ethnic origin." Thus it U ' not 
an evidence of superior capacity but a reason¬ 
able measure of superior opportunity." In his 
paper on “The Personality of Mixed Bloods” the 
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Author shows that ths mixed blood is an unadjnsted 
person whose immediate group hss no respected 
place for him in their society, and though in 
ideals and aspirations be is IdentiSed with the 
oultorally dominant group, in social role and cultural 
participation he is identiBed with the excluded 
group, so that be is a man of divided loyakjes. 
The author eon elude with the very soand and useful 
ohsorratioD — *Tt is only when the resulting confUot is 
resolved by the mixed blood^s acoommodation to the 
socially detioed plaoe—meberabip In, and leadership of 
the bsokward group—only when he ideotides himself 
with it, participates in life on that basis, end finds 
the satisfaction of his wishes io that group orga¬ 
nisation, that he ssoapes the ooDfiiot resulting from 
bis divided heritage, It is only through an identi- 
fiostion with the soolal group to vhiob the social 
definitions consign him that he can find a tolerable 
life and develop a wholesome personality.’' The 
remain log papers deal with the position of the 
Mulatto population of America. 


The Diffusion of Culture. By Q. SlUot 
(Watts. I9SS) Pp. Price 78. Sd. net. 

In this volume Prof. Elliot-Smitb repeats in s 
oonoise form his arguments is favour of bis diffasioo 
theory of the growth of human culture, aud seeks 
to controvert from their own wridngs the main 
arguments of the eminent wnters who, be thiuks, 
are responsible for confusing the real iesnes. These 
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writers ars Robertson, Prescott and Tylor. The 
anther thinks that there is now ample evidence 
for the definite elimination of the essential difference 
between tbs evolutionist and the diffusionist views. 
But in the present vdnme no fresh argnments or 
coQsideratiooe in favour of the distingoisbed author’s 
well'kaown views on the subject appear to have 
been brought forward, esoept that he gives a long 
laudatory aoeoant of the snecees of Islam in carry* 
ing ideas and customs from Arabia to distant 
Spain on the west and Ohlr>a and Indonesia on the 
east, as afibrdiug a ooncrete example of a diffusion 
of oultnre—*‘tbe most romantic history of culture 
drift which Is known to us in detail.” The instance 
is also cited of Buddhism as a great carrier of 
ideas and art from India, far and wide. The civi- 
iisataon of America, our author thinks, was not 
evolved in Am erica, but its “g^erms were planted 
ift Central America by immigrants who brought 
across the Padfic the high culture then fiourisbing 
In Cambodia and Java,” and these immigraa^ 
settled in particular localities “because they found 
in those places tbs partioolar objects of their 
search,—pearls and gold, preoions stones and 
copper,-'’'to ail of wbioh they attached an arhitcary 
and magical value, which had been created by cert^ 
historic^ a vents in the Old Worid” Ppsf. BUiot 
Smith explains that what; be claims is only that 
Egypt was the piowr in the iaventioo of -oivi- 
lisatioD, and not that “all the arts and crafts, as 
well as the enstoms and beliefs, of the whole 
world came from Egypt.'’ “The Egyptian”, ^ ^ 
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maintr&ined, “ordsted the n^dd and ideas whioh 
provoked nan to go oq devising new ioveotioos.*’ 
The author asserts that he does not den^ the 
possibility of a oueton or belief beiog invented 
twice iodependently. But he deolaree hie inability 
to iiud any evidence to show that it has 
happened. 


The Fear of the Dead Id Primitive Religion.-^ 
By Sir Jarw$ &. Ftqut. (MaomiUan, 19S3).Pp. 
VIII-i-BOi. Price 10 S. €d n$i. 

Id this volume are published sis Lectures delivered 
on the William Wyee Fouadation at Trinity College, 
Cambridge in 1982*88. These leoturee are meant 
to be an instalment of a larger work on the subject 
to which all anthropologists will eagerly look for¬ 
ward with a prayer to Heaven that this 
indefatiguable savant may be long spared to 
enrich etboologioal acienoe with maDy more brilliant 
ooutributioDB. As usual with this prioos of ethao- 
logists, be packs these leotares with a wealth of 
illustrative material regardiog the belief in im¬ 
mortality among the backward peoples of the world 
The beliefs of these peoples on tbe subject are, 
it is pointed out, very varied. 

Some entertain '*the democratic doctrine of 
immortality for everybody'’, some *'the aristocratic 
doctrine of immortality only for nobiemeo'', some 
*'the moral docbrine of immortality only for the 
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good^ some, sgsio, *‘tbe immoral doctrine of im¬ 
mortality only lor the bad*^ and, lastly, some 
‘‘the blighting doctrine of immortality for nobody'’. 
Which of these is the true solntion, “it is not 
for the simple-minded anthropologist to decide”. 
But 80 far as aTaiUble data may be taken to 
indicate any general attitude of the “primitive’' 
mind towards the dead, Sir James 6nds that 
though some primitive peoples seem not to fear 
the spirits of their own dead, and though the 
spirits of the dead, are sometimes supposed to help 
Che living in various ways, '‘primi^ve" peoples on 
the whole regard the spirits of the dead with 
more fear than adeotion. The general aim of 
primitive men in dealing with the spirits of the 
dead is to keep them at a distance, and send 
them away by persuasion, force or fraud. As 
UBual with our anthor, bis masterly and brilliant 
exposition is at the same time marked by bis 
characteristio candour, caution and judicial im¬ 
partiality. 


The Earth: Our Evet-Changicg Planet.-.^ 
Chest&r A. Ree^, Ph. D. (University Society New 
York Pp. IV’¥lSO. 

The Smallest Living Thiogs: Life aa Ravealsd 
by the Microscope. —By Gary N. Calkins,? (Unwer* 

$ity Society? New York. IV^tS&, 

These are two more books, of the ezoelhaat 
Highlights of Modem Knowledge Series, some 



Notices ofSoohs. $es 

volumes of which we had reviewed Id out first 
number of .the lest yesr. Like their predeoeeore, 
these two volumea ere wrltteo by epeeUUete who pre* 
seat their eubject'caatter in a popular but masterly 
way withio the oompreberiBiou of the ^eoerul 
reader. 

In Tfi6 S<tTthf Dr. Reeds begins with a his* 
torical resumd. of geological thought throughout 
the ages, and the difierent theories of the origin 
of the Earth. In suooeesive chapters ha gives 
olear and suoieot accounts of the Atmosphere; the 
Hydrosphere; the Litbospere; the Centrospbere) 
Volcanoes and the cause of their repeated ernptioQs; 
Earthquakes, their causes, duratiou and distributiou; 
the Geologio Beoord and the aigoificanoe of 
fossils and stratified rooks; and finishes with a 
Chart of Geologic time. 

In the SmalUst Living TKing$, Dr. Gary N. 
OalkiuB makes a ooraprehensive but olear survey 
of life revealed by the mlorosoope. As the author 
informs us in his Preface, "it is not a oatalogne of 
.minute forms of anima) and plant life nor is it 
a guide to the fascinating mystenea revealed by 
the microscope; rather it is written as a basis for 
reflection on some oi the fundamental problems 
concerned with the eaeohanisms and activities of 
living substance’', and to provoke thought with 
regard to the meaning of life. A new point of 
view put forward for the first time in this book 
is the transfer of all chlorophyll-bearing flagellates 
from the classification of Protozoa to the 
cal olassifioation of Algae. 



m 


Man in India. 


rhft Andaman laUnders.— A. R. RadcUff^- 
Brcwn (Uniwdty Press, Cambridge, l&SS. P'p. 
XIV^IO. Price SO S. nel^ 

Thd first edition of this escelledt book was 
pobUebed in 1922 and was re‘9lewed at some length 
in this Jonroal in its September ngmber of the 
name year. The present edition is practically a 
reprint of the first edition with the addition of 
a few pages on the Andaman languagea. The 
author is not content with in^estigatiog and des¬ 
cribing the physical characters^ language and cul¬ 
ture of the Andaman Islanders, but has sought 
to discover the meanings of myths, belled and cere¬ 
monies, the ideas what these things express,—not 
by a reference to bis own mental life bnt a 
reference to the primitiTe mental life of the 
Andamanese themselves. Ohapters V A VI of the 
book covering some 80 pages are devoted to the 
interpretation of Andamanese customs and beliefs, 
myths and legends, which are fnlly and accurately 
described in the preceding chapters. The author's 
interpretation is highly interesting, instructive and 
thought-provoking. 


BOOKS FOR SA^E. 
at the 'W4/V IN miA^' office, 

Church Road, Ranchi, B. N. Ry. 

1. OBAON RELIGION AND CUSTOMS. 

hj RAl BAHADUa 8ARAT CHAHLBA RO?. v. a., b. t., k. u c 

Price.—3 Wm Jh^pew. 

SOME OPINIONS ON THE BOOK. 

OOl. T. 0< HodfiOC, M. A.J Rtadir in Sthnohgy in lAe 

^ CamMdg* '*A book like thio eino, oleer, 
edabtiiio, eyrapotbedo, oocaprobeaiiT^ii ol prtoie imporUoce to 
the itudeat of Aotbropologj, to ibe itodont of Religloa ood to tho 
Admioiatretor vbo eoeke or ebouldeeek to aoderatood tbe foroee 
vbiob gOToro bumes MtieiUifii end it li foil of charm eod fnUreot 
lor tbe geeorel reader wbo deelree to know aometbiog at oooe 
aocorete aod iDtellgiUe of the Feoplei of lodia’*, 

Dr. B. B MArett, M. A., D. Bo., JKector ^ Svtur 
Oxford nj opioioa the lateet work of Bal fiabador 

Sarat Obecdra Roji oemelf. Oraon Rdigian and Cnatopu {Eaaobi, 
1980), folly o^ot^i ibe blgb etandai'd of aoeoreta obeervatioa 
aod orltioal latorpretatlon alretdy reaobed hy bJa Id hla velUkaovn 
reaearohea for wbicb Boropaao lebolara are ezoeadiogly gratofol } 
for It U obrioui ibai, lo long ae be acoepU the aaoe oaBoai of 
ioduotive enquiry, tbe ladlan iDveeUgator baa a better obaaoe of 
probtDg and paaetratiag to tbe truth la regard to all tblDge lodiaD 
aod eepeoially ia regard to the pejobologloal facte.” 

Sir Arbbur Scdth, M. A, M. D., L. L. D., 7. B 0. S> 
F. B. S', .'—"I am eery oeoadoui of the great work yoa 
bare done and are doing. There le no eebool or eollege of Aatbro* 
polo 0 bat will cnake a apeolal plaoe for thli year lateet work both 
OB ite library ebeleee aad la ite heart 1 ddbbt If any one bae orer 
done 10 mneb for the ADtbropology of a people aa you hare done 
for tbe Oraon.' I endone all my friend Ool. HodeoD baa written In 
hie preface aod In parUoalar would I anderlloe yonr dlaintereemd 
aod peraiatent labwr for tbe adranoe of 8 «Baoe*’. 

Dr. Boland B. Dixon. A M.. Ph. D., Pr<t/9mr of ^nthra- 

polcffy in tht San>ard Univtntiy, Canbridf^t ifoea..*— 

I wae delighted to get your reoaae book on Otnon SaUfUn 
aod have reviewed it f<w the American Antbropolo^. Ota 



bouK OQ'tiM bijih ififtadMd >wli{oh yra bAT9 Mt in joar 

pr«vioQ& vcrks, ftfi4 .the nutariiil in a very efiM^v« froiu, 

I TDQ <U( it BiQM) cordifU;* 

BT^iA XiS&Ofi Jafcfwy .W, 1^80):— A ▼er7d«^ldd 

MC4>v3t of tbe roUgipb Onwu of Cbote*lfAgpar» 

a poopfeiof DA^i^D apooeh. It ia baeod on twelvo potn’ 
ioToedgatfon « bigb^ OflWPfltflftt bu already 

publiab^ a work oa tbia people. It o$ii be eeen vhae .a ri^ 
fieUl there ia in lodie amgag the more priottWe peoplaa, vhicbi 
lAdeedi beet be stilled by traioed Indian etbaologiate. Then 
ie a oha^bpr also on noTemeata during die laat hundred 
ye« 0 i aevi aiDong the Oraons tc<?«rde a higher, aicuplep 

i^jgiOBr vhich wdJ ifiteceat atudente of Aligicua peyohology. 

Tbo Nature (Loodoa* Uttoh >9, L9&8) ^ Stbsologuts aA 
indebted CO Sarat ChandA Boy for bia Talnable book “2^ 
Oroon* of-Oho^-yapfttr^' {1915X nov ibe baa ^pravfded a 
atedy of 'Oraon Miffiott and CucCone whiob aboald be read by 
all tiioee «bo are intereetod in primitive religlona. Thoeepeoial 
valoe of tbia book ia not oeroly in the detailod aooouota of 
aoflto^igioae and rellgiooe ritee and Arecnoniee and magical 
^aeticee. bat in tbe very aaggeatiA religiona tranafonoationa 
that biA ooecrvad tinoe tiie Ocaons arrived, and tba prooeea 
ia atm eontioolog. 

T hq DisoOTdiy. (London, Febroary 1929):— When Che 
biaiocy of etbnologioal atody in India cornea to be written, tbe 
name of tbe author of tbia work id leaat Ukely to be overlooked. 
By bia own work and by bia eocourageiaeot of cthera aa editor 
of tile periodiAl JfoA m Tndia, be 'baa dceervad well of bia 
oolleagnea in antbropology. Sarat Chandra Boy baa pabtiafaed 
befO tbe prooiaed ccutinoatioii of 'bia aAdiee of the Croon of 
whiob tbe firat inaUlEoeot appeared ea long ago ea 191S. The 
antbor U here coqoetbed only with th^ religiooe and magioal 
beliefa, both diraotly in themeelvea ttd in relatiea lotiie 
OraoQ aocial matitationBi aoiib aa are involved m birth, marriage 
and death. Of ^mvMoakr iMeseit «to atodeota 'folklore and 
primitive rabgion are aeotioDa dealing with agricmltoral 
oeremoiuee and 'tbe behef in wiwbereit .afford mauh neeful 

material for *bekh oomparitoo and coniraat with BwApean folklose. 


(Ui) 

A fiiiiJ oh*pter dedB vlth reviTsl DOTemuitj Mid mcdftra 
Mado&oios in Onoa' religioii wbioh is highJ^ nggentiTA ud 
ddisi^Mi Cho Atteadon of nU irbo oro in aq^ vaj 

intortAbed in or cOQOAoted vith tho problem* of AdnioutCAtios 
Amoag peoplM of aon-BiiropAAn ouHare. 

Thd BtateSDiafi (OeaeafetA, MACoh 17, 19fi9) Tho Rai 
BebAdur ia ire!Ikaovn for hie eioaileat cocaogrApba oo tbe J/iundae 
And' tbe Aad leevecy.iHiect fecogoued MAo tatbropologLit 

of rara iuigbQ, JodlA, «itb ite greet verletp of reo^ BAdofiAiideet 
oreede, {uietom, gad aultnrea Afibide ah uceUeiit field for tbe 
ADthropolDgUt Aod eodobgiAt. Tbie cev book will be ibndi^ with 
delight by eoleadetA in. aeo^ coaafUei. Tbe eathor bei isAde 
A cApitel UBA ot bl» opportuoitiM of ibudylag the eevewl tribe* 
of AborigiuM in Cbote-NAgper end CentMl lodim 

The Forward <OAloubt4, PebruArp 19, 1999) TbekAned 
Author ii A pioaeer in tbe field of Aotbropologp And aeed* oo 
iotrodaotloa. HU previous works^ Th4 Sir^ort, Th* iCvndoi end 
Tk* ^roofu Aro oUeeiei end bed ilreidp eitabUabed a vorld'Wide 
repatAtioQ for bin. The prceeaB Yolome ie a befittiag 
luooewor to hu pcevioue vodn. It ie tbe oateone of tbe urthur i 
deep eud leborioui iaveitigAiiioar hito tbe religlea Aod oaetean 
of tbe OraoM, a aaeb«egl»oted tribe of Cbote>Hegpur, CArried 
on for A leag pedod' of About bvelee pOAce And At Mob eo 
InvAlUi^le WeAtore to itudeav of tnltnpDlo^ endi itudente 
of rellgloa. 

The get*ap of the book, ii exodleok Ia ebOTh the beek 
leavee tZotUag to be deefred. 

The Servant of India (Poona Uep fiOf* 
book it vortbp el tba. author, Rid BAhAdoe % 0. Bop of fUaohi, i 
vbo it A vell'badwn atudeot of Actbropolegp relAtin^ to Uie 
AborigiAAl triba of CbotA^Kogper end tbe Oeatrel TmiiAn PlAteea 

The ohepter ou tocio^religiou ritee end oeremooiet U verp 
iotereiMDg end dkmAndt CAceful etodp. The ket cbApter oo tbe 
Onion Miyion with ite rerivAl moTooieDU it ezoeedinglpinitniotlTe. 

'We etronglp reoosDbead the book toetodeote of Anthropologp 
At well u to toe generAl reeder. 

The Modern Review (CelonttA, JeouAtp, 1999)^ BaI 

BAbAdur SATAt ChAndn Rop it one of tbe few loduai who 

bet tooim a keen intereet in (be ttocip of tbe primiUre tolka 



d tlij« country. In hoi, tii» worta that he has alreadjr 
paWUbea haTe earned for him the repafcetioii of being oor 
loreiaort authority on the aborigine, of Ohota-Nagpnr. The 
pteeent Tolomo oa Orcon Bili^ CmU>«u u the 

•equal M hi. earlier woA oa Tht Oraan* of OhoU^Sagpv^ 
(181B). In it theEai Bahadur ba. giTea an exbaortiTe accoant 
d the rtli^ooa and *»ial iaatitnUoa. of thia inbareatmg trib^ 
(he rewalt of oloee peraona! obMrraUoa and intimate acqnainUaoe 
•preading otw a period of twenty yeaw. He bae aaalyaed Uie 
OraoD beliefs into their purely religion, and magioal aide, and 
hoe deeoribed the onaWms and ritee aaeoeiatod with the chief 
orieea o! life. A* an aotboritattre treatment therefore of Oraon 
life In all its phatt., inolodicg aome of the modem tendenwee, 
hie aceonnt ©odd hardly be improved, 

The book 5. well-printed and illnatrated and the price is 
cnnderate for a work of tbie kind. For .tndeata of Anthropology 
in the PoefrOradnate claoaea of our UniTersitiee it ahonld form 
ft very bftody and reliable tent-book for some of Ihdr cinusee, 

The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 

(Bangalore, Jnly, 192?):— Bai Buhador Sarat Chandra Boy 
is too well known in the anthcopologioal world to need any 
iotrodoctioD. The pabLi<«tioD of a volume on Oraon SMffion 
and Cwtoni wa. foreshadowed In 1916, when hi. Oraono of 
Chota-ycgpur first appeared. He ha. sinoe been engaged in the 
inTwtigaUon of their religion and enatoas for well-nigh twalm 
yean, and the recnltn are embodied In the present rioUy 
Ulostmted volume. 

The work ia fell of charm and intereet to the general 
reader who desire, to know eometbing of the religion uid 
ouatoms of this interesting people. We have great pleasure in 
ooTomeoding this voloma to all atodent. of anthropology- 



a. TSS fiXBBOES : a LitiU-krtowi Tfibi of ChotO' 
So^pur. —B7 B&i Bftbftdur Sant Cli4ndr& itoyi h. a., b. t., ». i. o. 
Fp. tiu+ 608, S8 pUtte. (lUacbj : ^^MAIT IN INJOU'’ Office 
1925). Frice Rs. lO- j or Ifi e. 

SOME OPINIONS. 

SfB JAAIES 0 , FRAZER, o. a 1., 1.1.0., Litt. 9., v. 1. a., 
r. 9. 8.1 0. H.. Protwaor of Aotbropology io the Trinity College, 
Oasbridge writei 

. 1 fi&d il ohareoteriesd b; tbe eame high qualitiee a 

mark ^our foraer uo&ognphs oa the MundM aod OrekOns. 
Toa have rendered a valuable Mrvloe to anthropology by plao 
log on record the cuetome and bellete of a very primitive tribe 
about which very little was known before and ^blob, but for 
your oaraful and prolonged obeervatione, might have 
away pnotioally unknown. Aa in your former toIiubm 1 
admin the dlUgenoe with vUob you have ooUeoted a large 
body of IntereallDg faote and tbe perfect lucidity with whioh 
you have eel them fortL Tbe book le a fine epecumen of a 
monograph on an Indian tribe and cnuit always remain the 
itandard authority on the eubjeot. I oongratulate you heartily 
on your aohierement, and earaietly truet that you will continue 
your valuable loveetigatioD and give uj other almllar aoeeuate 
of other primitive end little known Indian tribsa. 

Sjk ARTHUR K 8 ITE, v. n., v. i. a a, 1 .1. d., r.i. a, Ooa« 
■ervator of tbe Mueeam and Hunterian Pro£eeeor« Royal College 
of Surgeone of England, writee i*- 

.You have done a splendid piece of work^ne whJob will 

make Europe indebted to yoa........< 

Da. a. 0 . EADDOK, H. a., So. b., e. 9. Reader in Blhotv 
logy, of Camhrldgei writes 

.Tour aocnstomed excellent work. It ie « most uietol 

oouCribution to Indm Ethnology. 

D9. R 0 LA 5 D B. DDIOIf, a. k., Pb. d., Frofeeeor of Anthro* 
pology in the Harvard Univenuty writee 
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.VoB arft oarUibl; duo^ work Vo be ftnqd of iiv the 

Btadiee 5012 bave pnhliahed of tbe Cbota*Na^ur tribes, and ail 
sDtbropolopita are in yoot debt If only we oould hare gUqU 
lar rtodlM of all tbe wilder peoplea of Iiidja» bow fiaa u 

would be . 

THEKATUBB, (londoB: Beptanber 19,198b) 

.Seadeota of ladiaa antbropolog; are deeply indebted to 

Hr. Boy for the light be baa thrown on tbe paat apd pr^oe 
ooltpre of tbe Chota*Megpur plateau. Ip tbe Sihorand Ofiua 
AmmtcA Soci4ty'a Jbttnui/ be bae opened ap g^and lo tbe 
arobaedogy of hia area. Hla laooograpbe oa tbe Jfitndoi and 
«eV eUaMa. ’"Fh^ ^hOrs" la yef msother fint-rafe Gtody, 
d tMf net coendf of an obinre tvf^ Inrt alao of the woit. 
ittgi of tbce ayeterfotfi oomples of tbottgtt and fealfag w&loh 

go to nake op batosn oBlfofe.Ur: Boy ii aever a 

Ibeortiar or a paWMB > bia dlolloa ie aiCnple and predae, kle 
Ippelvation oooree etndgfbt ffW the hearle of the humb folk 
he hm taade biir friende. ^ ' 


$. ^amMvtAa^mxstt&wmnT witb 

flttoiefomr lUiaifsttona, and act rptroduotlon by Sin EDM^ABD 
QAnV s. d e. I., Ox A> t. 0. fl., ft 

SOUS OSJIfiOS^- * 

4' ♦' > 

Sfn /. ft 0. t., L. L ttf, liti n^» r. ft b. a., 

Piofeaor of So^ Anthropology m (he iTuTtnity of lirerpooi, 

It ia a work of great inteceet aaibig^ wkta ae a Mil and 
aoonrate dwoript^Q of an I^ton Hjll*tx;ihA ^ o(^Q^tatnlato 
yotf dd baTitig prodUoed ^ You inuet bare giran mndb time. 
i^od labonr to (he reeearobto whieh you ^ve etn^ted ia tbia 
book. ^ tbw tufa and labeat bare bent veU apeni Tbe 
deeonptioo aeeme extremely otocs Wd w^ wHm Hi toe 
eimple laaguege wfajob ’tt an^ijppriale b) and tbe 

tmoelatiou of fcbe po^ a^. 
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